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Introduction 


The mechanism that unpacks the excess 
in von Trier’s cinema: Spiritual conflict 


The films of Lars von Trier consistently are described as excessive, and more 
recently have been categorized as extreme cinema (Frey 2016, 1). Dense 
with metaphor and myth, they deconstruct their characters, themes, and 
symbols, while simultaneously constructing complex, layered worlds of 
beauty, depth, and violence. They enhance conflict and impact by pressing 
to extremes every aspect of form and narrative. Critics proclaim their dis- 
gust. Spectators fainted during screenings of Antichrist (2010) (“‘Anti-Prize’ 
for Lars von Trier’s ‘Misogynist’ Movie” 2009). The House That Jack Built 
(2018) induced mass walkouts (Mumford 2018). Although sometimes the 
excess in von Trier’s films’ is sexual or violent, this is not always the case. 
They are dark but rarely titillating. For all of the excess in von Trier’s films 
as in his life, his films intrigue scholars in a wide range of disciplines. They 
describe the films’ layers of excess in various ways, describing their impact 
on the spectator in excessive terms: trauma, expressions of the Lacanian 
Real, the postmodern sublime, misogyny, sadomasochism, and so forth. 

Response to von Trier’s films goes beyond the stylistic excesses described 
by Kristin Thompson’s work on cinematic excess (Thompson 2004), and 
the body genre excesses described by Linda Williams (Williams 2004). Von 
Trier’s films effect trauma and emotional rupture rarely paralleled in cin- 
ema by simultaneously folding together both stylistic and visceral excess 
within complex narrative frameworks. The films all culminate in death 
and lack clear narrative resolution. However the impact on the specta- 
tor is described, their emotional rupture has been identified as a trauma 
that endures when genre, style, emotion, or story is pressed beyond excess 
(Bainbridge 2004); as a “therapeutic” shock to thought (Sinnerbrink 2011, 
176); or as an affective sublime (French and Shacklock 2014, 339). Although 
many of the films include a great deal of humor, such as Epidemic (1987), 
The Kingdom (1994 Miniseries), Breaking the Waves (1996), The Idiots 
(1998), The Boss of it All (2006), and The House that Jack Built (2018), 
few serious scholars consider the oeuvre merely playfully disruptive. Linda 
Badley suggests that von Trier “has invented a form of psychodrama that 
traumatizes audiences while challenging them to respond to cinema in new 
ways” (Badley 2011, 4). 
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Many of the same scholars mention the films’ spiritual and biblical 
nuances, but rarely suggest their prophetic nature. Seldom are they given 
extended analysis beyond Breaking the Waves (1996) and Dogville (2003). 
I will argue that the spiritual/biblical content of the films is key to mak- 
ing sense of von Trier’s oeuvre of excess and their consequent prophetic 
voice. In this perspective, spiritual conflict—beyond a human-to-human 
struggle—is the mechanism that unpacks the excess so notorious in von 
Trier’s films. I contend that all the excess in von Trier’s films can be criti- 
cally illuminated with the help of the interpretive category of spiritual con- 
flict, which acts as a centrifugal force exploding outward, not merely to 
traumatize the spectator, but to irreparably shake their paradigm of evil 
and rob them of any shred of denial of their complicity in the evil being 
explored in that spiritual conflict. 

Von Trier’s ironic style belies the centrality of evil in the films. The 
deadly seriousness with which the films excavate evil is further obscured by 
the fact that their perspective is antithetical to pervasive beliefs about evil 
in contemporary culture which minimize or abandon the concept of evil. 
Skepticism about evil is exacerbated by prevalent ideologies of materialism, 
secular humanism, agnosticism, atheism, and segments of neuroscience. 
British Professor of Psychopathology, Simon Baron-Cohen states, “My main 
goal is to understand human cruelty, replacing the unscientific term ‘evil’ 
with the scientific term ‘empathy’” (Baron-Cohen 2011, 12). 

Evil-skeptics (unrelated to moral nihilists who entirely reject moral 
discourse) offer three primary reasons for discarding the concept of evil: 


1 the concept of evil involves unwarranted metaphysical commitments to 
dark spirits, the supernatural, or the devil. 

2 the concept of evil is useless because it lacks explanatory power. 

3 the concept of evil can be harmful or dangerous when used in moral, 
political, and legal contexts, and so, it should not be used in those 
contexts, if at all. 

(Calder 2018) 


These perspectives deeply impact popular culture, where, blended with an 
understanding of the necessity of tolerance in a diverse world, they are 
reified. Many aspects of culture additionally promote avoidance of tak- 
ing responsibility for what we do, which is to deny sin, suggests Rabbi 
Eric H. Yoffie, President Emeritus of the Union for Reform Judaism (Yoffie 
2011). He highlights five ways our culture avoids this: we live in a thera- 
peutic culture, a culture of victimhood, medicalization, endless explana- 
tion, and relentless realism. Such realists see the world as it is, but stripped 
of illusions, they respond with fatalism and apathy instead of responsible 
action. Liberal religion, whether Jewish, Christian, or otherwise, must be 
acknowledged as part of this. Yoffie cogently states, “Absent sin, we are not 
responsible .... Absent sin, there can be no forgiveness” (Yoffie 2011). 
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Von Trier’s films are always confrontational, exposing not only external 
evil but the complicity of the spectator in personal and structural evil, forc- 
ing her to struggle with and decipher the truth that remains, by using every 
means possible to do so: provocative subjects, sexuality, violence, image 
against content, polyphonic dialogical discourse, sound against image, 
pointing instead of framing, shifting cameras—handheld Phantom cam- 
eras, jumpcut editing. While my approach is theological, it is also political 
in form and content, for theology should challenge our complacent ways of 
seeing the world, our values, and our consequent sin, as real evil perpetrated 
against each other. I contend that it is theology’s job to make the world 
strange. It must inform our politics rather than allowing politics to inform 
our theology. In all these ways, von Trier’s films and methods are similar to 
the excessive, transgressive, prophetic voice of the Hebrew prophet Ezekiel, 
and can be understood considering insights drawn from his prophecy and 
the manner in which Ezekiel’s messages were delivered. 

Lars von Trier’s films, I argue, truthfully and prophetically expose sig- 
nificant theological issues of our day, calling forth what is inside of the 
viewer, forcing self-examination in relation to his films’ theological themes. 
To many critics and scholars, this seems an outlandish claim given not only 
von Trier’s troubled public persona, but the apparent misogyny, violent, 
pornographic-level sexuality, comedic gestures, and irony that saturate his 
films. It is not the purpose of this work to disprove these points, if they 
can or need to be disproven in order to justify the films’ prophetic nature. 
Instead, this work focuses on the prophetic voice issuing from the films 
analogically compared with Ezekiel’s prophesy and prophetic acts. There 
is not sufficient evidence to validate von Trier as artist-prophet, and the 
layers of history and redaction limit our knowledge of the person Ezekiel. 
While there may be more going on behind the films than evidence shows, 
as of now we are only permitted to guess in the dark. 

Given the questionable nature of a prophetic voice issuing from von 
Trier’s extreme films and the questioned nature of his character, some ini- 
tial observations on key sites of criticism may be useful. They are addressed 
in greater detail throughout this book. 

First, outraged critics and scholars alike question the ethics of extreme 
cinema’s violent and sexually explicit content. Mattias Frey begins his 
book, Extreme Cinema: The Transgressive Rhetoric of Today’s Art Film 
Culture with commentary on Nymphomaniac’s festival reception, and 
in addition to Lars von Trier he frequently mentions Michael Haneke, 
Catherine Breillat, and Gaspar Noé as examples. Frey’s stated purpose is 
to offer a macroanalysis of the extreme film industry, of its industrial sys- 
tems, regulatory systems, and reception, as opposed to the “microscopic 
interpretations of individual films” by scholars on extreme cinema who 
“seek to show how ‘extremity’ reflects a national culture or illuminates a 
psychoanalytic subconscious” (Frey 2016, 36). He cites David Andrew’s list 
of topics such cinema examines: 
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mental cruelty and abuse; misogyny and rape; violence and torture; 
substance abuse and sex addiction; carnage and gore; racism or the 
“exotic”; homophobia; profanity; pedophilia, incest, and bestiality; 
drug use; and existential despair. 

(Frey 2016, 17) 


Andrews asserts they are used to justify extreme cinema as serious high 
art, and, Frey adds, to allege ethical legitimacy by employing transgressive 
realism and disturbing images as pedagogical instruction to self-reflection 
(Frey 2016, 24). 

Unfortunately, Frey’s macroanalysis by necessity generalizes, for he aims 
to highlight the direct conflict between art filmmakers’ goal of validating 
their films’ aesthetic and ethical value with how distributors market and 
advertise this material. Although he admits that a spectrum of extreme 
filmmakers’ purposes exists, he merges them, offering no research-based 
reasons for why extreme material should be avoided, or the ineffectiveness 
of using disturbing images as pedagogical instruction. In reality, spectators 
are encouraged to hide their own complicity with extreme cinema through 
the passive pleasures of typical cinematic fare (Frey 2016, 189). Such com- 
plicity needs to be addressed and the goal of pedagogical instruction to 
self-reflection must be taken seriously. Stanley Cavell astutely pinpoints a 
larger ethical issue underlying such passive pleasures: 


movies reproduce the world magically ... by permitting us to view it 
unseen. This is not a wish for power over creation (as Pygmalion’s was) 
but a wish not to need power, not to have to bear its burdens. 

(Cavell 2004, 353) 


In her ethical analysis of Michael Haneke’s extreme films, Catherine 
Wheatley moves beyond passive pleasure to employ Cavell’s framework of 
ethics. Unlike Kantian ethics, which demands a conclusion about right and 
wrong, good and bad actions, Cavell wants us to commit to the process of 
ethical deliberation understanding there are no absolutes, with the goal of 
developing an individuated response. Similarly, Haneke, she argues, wants 
to incite moral thoughts or beliefs. He wants to force our ethical awareness, 
not of our moral actions (the spectator can only perform mental actions in 
the theater), but of what we desire (Wheatley 2009, 176-177). 

In Chapter 4, I further explore the ethics of the spectator, also not in 
terms of moral/immoral action. Including, yet beyond Cavell’s or Haneke’s 
forced ethical awareness of what we desire, I show that von Trier’s films 
confront us with ethics as honesty and authenticity, seen in light of Michele 
Aaron’s work on the ethics of the spectator and Emmanuel Levinas’ phi- 
losophy. In my view, ethics begins with the intent of the heart, since the 
desire for power in word and action can be easily disguised as moral action 
(Nemo and Levinas 1998, 86-87). This is seen in the entire history of 
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political power and justification for ignoring the suffering of the down- 
trodden, which is precisely what von Trier’s films illuminate. That moral 
behavior and action are crucial is not argued, but honesty and authenticity, 
I contend, are prior. This has spiritual roots. Theologically, such honesty 
expresses the true intent of the heart. For earlier Danish thinker, Soren 
Kierkegaard, it further reflects our relation to God. In Purity of Heart is to 
Will One Thing, he writes: 


Even in relations which we men so beautifully style the most intimate of 

all, do you remember that you have a still more intimate relation, namely, 

that in which you as an individual are related to yourself before God? 
(Kierkegaard 1956, 187) 


French philosopher Paul Ricoeur, the key theorist in my argument, similarly 
considers the primary relation in the OT as the relation between God and 
Jew. In fact, the reciprocal exchange between them, according to Ricoeur, 
defines the entire experience of sin: 


What there is in the first place is not essence but presence, and this 
commandment is a modality of the presence, namely, the expression of 
a holy will. Thus, sin is a religious dimension before (my italics) being 
ethical; it is not the transgression of an abstract rule—of a value—but 
the violation of a personal bond. That is why the deepening of the sense 
of sin will be linked with the meaning of the primordial relationship 
which is Spirit and Word ... Thus, from beginning to end sin is a reli- 
gious dimension and not a moral one. 

(Ricoeur 1967, 52) 


Analysis of von Trier’s films in this work derives from this perspective, that 
while moral action and behavior are crucial, the honesty of the heart is 
prior for the reason that it begins with the personal bond between God and 
human. All human action flows from this bond, whether humans are blind 
to it or not, and the keeping of it is the core cause of spiritual conflict within 
the human heart. To transgress it is sin, inviting evil into the relation which 
unleashes an excess of evil that blinds us to its source. This brings us closer 
to an examination of the prophetic voice, which concerns not only moral 
agency but spiritual agency. Although the prophetic voice is somewhat dif- 
ferent than the prophet, a common definition of the prophet offers a helpful 
beginning: “A wide range of persons with diverse associations were called 
prophets because each in some way claimed to be communicating a divine 
message” (Smith 1986, 986). 

Flannery O’Connor, the Catholic writer and grande dame of American 
southern literature whose dark and violent stories feature bizarre characters, 
deformed in body or in spirit, comments on the necessity for extreme art in 
forcing us to recognize our spiritual poverty. Her comment is particularly 
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apt for this work which attends to von Trier’s extreme cinema and whose 
excess is sourced in spiritual conflict: 


My own feeling is that writers who see by the light of their Christian 
faith will have, in these times, the sharpest eyes for the grotesque, for 
the perverse, for the unacceptable ... The novelist with Christian con- 
cerns will find in modern life distortions which are repugnant to him, 
and his problems will be to make these appear as distortions to an 
audience which is used to seeing them as natural; and he may well be 
forced to take ever more violent means to get his vision across to this 
hostile audience ... you have to make your vision apparent by shock— 
to the hard of hearing you shout, and for the almost-blind you draw 
large and startling figures. 

(O’Connor 1969, 34) 


O’Connor’s explanation echoes the bizarre acts of the biblical prophets 
Isaiah and Ezekiel: she uses extreme measures to implore the people to 
listen to the God who longs for them. 

The explicit, brutal sexuality in von Trier’s films exists in service to the 
theme of each film. Horrific in some of the films, ironic in others, sex rarely 
comes across as titillating or romantic (further explored in Chapter 3). In 
a similar way, the Old Testament prophet Ezekiel’s story is notorious for 
its explicit, shocking depictions of sexuality. His metaphor for Jerusalem 
as the nymphomaniac bride in Chapter 16 and as the prostitute Oholibah 
in Chapter 23 presents sexual images horrifically graphic, appalling for the 
original hearers who held their history sacred. 


[In Egypt] she lusted after her lovers whose genitals were like those of 
donkeys and whose emission was like that of horses. So you longed for 
the lewdness of your youth, when in Egypt your bosom was caressed 
and your young breasts fondled. 

(Ezek 23:20-21) 


Yet Ezekiel the prophet is upheld as deeply ethical, and his prophecy con- 
tinues to be sacred text. A second major site of criticism, the accusation of 
misogyny, is perhaps the greatest criticism leveled at von Trier, ipso facto 
disqualifying his films as prophetic in our time for many critics and schol- 
ars. It is hard to dispute the misogyny evident in Breaking the Waves (1996), 
as Bess sacrifices her life for her man. Following the Golden Heart Trilogy, 
however, a great deal of scholarship on von Trier skews toward the view that 
his later films present strong women who fight a deeply patriarchal system. 
Bonnie Honig and Lori Marso assert von Trier’s feminist stance through 
his films’ ability to pass the Bechdel test, which requires that: (1) there are 
a minimum of two women, (2) who engage in conversation, and (3) about 
something other than men (Honig and Marso 2016, 10). Melancholia 
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focuses on the relationship between sisters Justine and Claire, whose con- 
versations exist outside the realm of men. Although Nymphomaniac’s Joe 
and her friend B relate to each other through a competition about men, the 
men become irrelevant. Bonnie Honig writes: 


What his provocation highlights is seeming clichéd renderings of male 
and female, He and She, masculine and feminine, far exceed the funda- 
ments of the sex-gender binary, which von Trier, in any case, contests 
rather than endorses. Notably, his films encourage women to revel in 
an unbecoming femininity. 

(Honig and Marso 2016, 11) 


Third, the apparent misogyny and graphic sexuality in von Trier’s films 
are at times clearly ironic and comedic, belying serious intent. This is 
the case in Nymphomaniac when two African men argue over sex with 
Joe as she silently observes them, comically framed by their two penises. 
The irony, however, intends to provoke. Rosalind Galt observes that 
von Trier uses irony to double its effect thereby destabilizing the specta- 
tor. Antichrist’s talking fox is simultaneously horrifying and comedic— 
different effects whose juxtaposition results in awkward, uncomfortable 
laughter, while intensifying provocation (Galt 2016, 85). Dogville’s narra- 
tor ironically asserts the conflicting notion of Grace’s obliterating an entire 
town “for the sake of humanity.” Angelo Koutsourakis comments: 


The voice-over becomes ironic and exposes how appeals to morality and 
“universal values” may serve certain social interests. Self-abnegation 
and unconditional giving are exhibited to be simulacra, which conceal 
deeper political conflicts and processes. 

(Koutsourakis 2015, 181) 


The way in which the films provoke the spectator as a consequence of the 
irony—explored at length by Rosalind Galt—is intrinsic to the prophetic act. 
While not all the films’ irony should be considered prophetic, some falls 
naturally into the realm of the prophetic, for irony functions as part of the 
biblical prophet’s toolkit. In Michael Fishbane’s words: 


Ezekiel’s prophecies reveal with sharp clarity what is also the ironic rhe- 
torical strategy of all Israelite prophets: to bring a faithless and unknow- 
ing people to covenant allegiance and consciousness of God’s Lordship. 

(Fishbane 1984, 131) 


Irony in Ezekiel at times is taken to absurd, almost mocking ends to shock peo- 
ple into thinking. In prophetic work, expectations are twisted and turned on 
themselves to alert its hearers that an entirely new thing is happening, ignited 
by the God made strange who they believe they know so well. 
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A fourth site of criticism, coming from the Christian tradition, questions 
the validity of a prophetic voice or prophecy without a pure, infallible sinless 
vessel, or source. The Jewish tradition clearly considers Moses the greatest 
prophet who ever lived, yet he kills an Egyptian out of anger and has to flee. 
When God, that is, Yahweh, commands that Moses strike a rock to bring 
water for the journeying Israelites, he strikes it in anger. For this act, Yahweh 
forbids him to enter the Promised Land. The prophet Hosea marries a prosti- 
tute, normally considered sinful, yet Yahweh commands it. Pope Benedict XVI 
states, “The Pope is not an oracle; he is infallible in very rare situations, as we 
know (ZENIT 2011),” and only for ex cathedra statements regarding doctrine. 
The trajectory of Scripture, from Moses, King David, the prophet Balaam, to 
the apostles Peter and Paul, shows that God works through human weakness 
to bring light and healing to others (2 Cor 4:7). Paul proclaims, “Since all have 
sinned and fall short of the glory of God, they are now justified by his grace 
as a gift, through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus” (Romans 3:23-24),. 

Last, God, the Holy, is mostly absent from the narrative in Trier’s films, 
which could quell claims that spiritual conflict is central to the films’ mean- 
ing. Although the Holy One is offered only by way of a sort of via negativa, 
God is revealed in this argument as the invisible standard that everything 
bumps up against. Because of this, Trier is often seen as a purist, holding to 
an inexplicable standard that is never easy to categorize but which is named 
as authentic (Bainbridge), ethical (Badley, Aaron, Koutsourakis, Honig and 
Marso, et al.), rigid, and “the truth ... as honesty and righteousness” (Aaron 
2007, 108). If, however, the films are to speak to a spectator who does not 
believe in evil, let alone a transcendent and triune God, they undermine their 
message by incorporating an obvious God, obvious repentance, and obvious 
grace. The work of Flannery O’Connor, for example, is made more powerful 
by the subtly of her inclusion of God and grace. I argue that like O’Connor’s 
work and Ezekiel’s prophecies, so too von Trier’s films intentionally include 
but code or subvert their appearance through narrative and stylistic strategies. 

I explore the prophetic voice in von Trier’s films by interpreting them 
through the biblical lens of prophetic literature and juxtaposing them with 
Ezekiel’s prophecy. As previously stated, Ezekiel and von Trier’s stories 
penetrate and critique their respective audiences in disturbing and exposing 
ways. Both have the reputation of being destabilizing critics of their cul- 
tures, von Trier as the provocateur of extremist art cinema and Ezekiel as 
the outrageous prophet who acts and verbalizes the unspeakable in God’s 
name. This book, however, does not examine von Trier in the vein of the 
prophet, but a prophetic voice issuing from the films themselves. 


Critical scholarship 


The centrality of excess in von Trier’s oeuvre found in the narrative, 
editing, cinematography, music, sound (DeWolfe 2009), homage, genre 
blending (Bainbridge 2007) (horror and pornography for example) works 
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against perceptions of profound insight and intellectual rigor. Each element 
is pressed to excess, and because of this it has been argued with each film 
that the excess in his films makes a mockery of meaning offered or intended 
(Moore 2019). If prophetic insight or foresight exists in von Trier’s films, 
it must be brought into dialogue with the excess found at every level of his 
films, diegetically and non-diegetically. 

Whether von Trier’s work is exalted, exonerated, or vilified, there is in 
his work a profundity that compels psychological, political, philosophical, 
ethical, and theological reflection which has only increased across disci- 
plines over the years. Amongst the broad scope of scholarship on the films 
five primary disciplines may be distinguished, but not without overlap: the- 
ological, psychoanalytical, cognitive science, philosophical, and political 
approaches. 

Early interest in von Trier’s films came from theology and religious stud- 
ies, despite the excess in von Trier’s films that shock, traumatize, and are 
sexually violent. Breaking the Waves carried immediate identification and 
provocation within theology due to Bess’s arguably Christ-like figure 
and sacrifice. The suffering saint-like women of the Golden Heart Trilogy 
and continuing theological themes in Dogville made them particularly 
intriguing for feminist theologians, and those sorting out the relationship 
between violence, sexuality, and patriarchy, with Christ’s suffering and 
sacrifice. Perhaps the most often cited among these is Irena Makarushka’s 
“Transgressing Goodness in Breaking the Waves,” (1998) a critique of the 
expectations that culturally constructed paradigms force upon women 
through patriarchal systems: the virgin or the whore. No martyr, she is 
in the end “a very ordinary woman,” and offers “little evidence that she 
believes in an afterlife” which will fulfill her desires, for her desires are with 
“the materiality of life and sexual intimacy” (Makarushka 1998). Although 
with different emphases, Stephen Heath (1998), Kyle Keefer and Tod 
Linafelt (1999), Linda Mercadante (2001), Jeannette Reedy Solano (2004), 
and others perceive Bess as “good,” in her transgressions, and as such, at 
least alluding to a Christ-figure, whereas Alyda Faber (2003) denounces this 
and instead views her “goodness” as a masochistic debility, funding sexual 
violence with redemptive value. Hugh Pyper (2010) examines Dogville and 
Manderlay to shed light on the “rough justice” of the prophet Amos. After 
Dogville, however, theological responses to von Trier’s work greatly dimin- 
ish. A few theological responses attend Dancer in the Dark, among them 
Faber, Gilbert Yeoh, and Carleen Mandolfo. Mandolfo (2010) engages 
Bess, Selma, and Grace in a more complex Christian response through 
apocalypse, drawing upon Allan Boesak and South Africa’s apartheid. But 
as late as 2016 Stephen S. Bush chose to write theologically on Breaking the 
Waves in Honig and Marso’s book rather than a more recent von Trier film. 
Regardless of perspective, the virtual disappearance of engagement with 
von Trier’s later films, even as more scholars engage with their content, is, 
in my view, deeply regrettable. 
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Critical and important non-theological analyses of von Trier’s films 
exist from perspectives as diverse as a psychoanalytical Freudian approach 
directed toward trauma and feminist notions of ethics, Lacanian psycho- 
analytic theory, cognitive film theory, Deleuzian philosophy, and political 
formal analyses. These works are cited throughout the book in support of 
my argument. Identity politics are particularly relevant to the argument 
of this book since religion, like gender, race, and social class, is a source of 
social and cultural power. 

Angelos Koutsourakis’ thesis and later book on Politics as Form: A 
Post-Brechtian Reading (2015), examines form, or formal structures, as 
the central means by which the politics of von Trier’s films may be under- 
stood, proposing that von Trier’s films’ meaning lies in their form purposed 
politically to challenge and change us politically (Koutsourakis 2015, xvi). 
Making the world strange by revealing its constructedness allows for the 
politicization of representation and social changeability, placing the spec- 
tator in a position of dis-ease. Koutsourakis interprets von Trier’s work 
through Brecht’s method of dialectics, closely identifiable, in fact, with 
Ricoeur’s hermeneutics of interpretation—placing two opposing ideas in 
tension and bringing new interpretation to them—for example, facilitating 
an understanding of Nietzsche as gift for Christian apologists in thinking 
“newly.” Dostoyevsky’s dialogical opposition, also called dueling discourse 
structure, and polyphony (many voices) also perform a similar function. 
This is to say that the political-dialectical-hermeneutical interpretations 
of von Trier all find critical, intentional sites of tension within the films, 
demanding response and annihilating passive viewing, but Koutsourakis in 
particular offers something new in von Trier by his complex analysis of form. 
Of von Trier’s significance he says: 


I still recollect my confusion when I first watched The Idiots (1998) and 
my inability mark the boundaries between inside and outside largely due 
to von Trier’s tendency to challenge the safe borders between film and 
reality, by constantly returning the gaze and the questions to the audi- 
torium. His films provoked endless debates and strong responses in the 
cinema foyers and during film seminars. But most importantly, I cannot 
forget the ways these debates generated a romantic feeling, as if we had 
suddenly returned to the 1960s and 1970s, when there was a certain 
belief in the power of cinema to challenge the politics of perception and 
turn into a radical medium, instead of a consumerist one .... promot[ing] 
a revolutionary metacritique of conformist tendencies in cinema. 
(Koutsourakis 2015, ix) 


The political function of von Trier’s films as sites of aesthetic disruption, 
paralleling politics and cinema is currently, in my view, the most productive 
theoretical exploration of his work. In Politics, Theory, and Film: Critical 
Encounters with Lars von Trier, editors Bonnie Honig and Lori Marso 
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contend that von Trier’s fascination with cliché is the basis for the films’ 
content and aim, for his cinematic provocations dispute the ideological cli- 
chés of our time. They assert that “Von Trier sees evil and the sunny too- 
tight grip of comforting clichés (that themselves harbor evil by denying it 
or obscuring it) lurking everywhere,” followed by a quote from von Trier’s 
interview in the book: “I wait in fear for what will come ... it is like watch- 
ing the wolf smile” (Honig and Marso 2016, 3). 

Augmenting clichés of power, gender, and politics by means of ironizing 
them, Honig and Marso argue, may drive democratic and feminist theory 
into new paths, potentially freeing theorists from their own lassitude to 
think in new directions. Not only do they believe that von Trier is an “acute 
witness of the age and cinematic thinker” as Thomas Elsaesser states in his 
chapter, but “because of the surprising finding that this supposedly misogy- 
nist film director makes radically feminist films, that his bleak vision is part 
of a reparative project of world care, that his supposedly misanthropic films 
are deeply humanist” (Honig and Marso 2016, 2). That there is some con- 
gruence with our interests is seen in Honig and Marso’s pursuit of voices 
from the religious tradition (Stephen S. Bush chapter), but yet again dis- 
heartening that only the obviously religious film, Breaking the Waves—is 
represented, and then not in just one, but in two chapters. 

It should be quite clear why I believe von Trier’s work is worth pursuing. 
While is it disappointing that more theologians have not recently done so, 
it opens the way for new thinking about his films, what they offer theo- 
logically, and what they affectively do to spectators that is of theological 
relevance. I am convinced that not only is such a perspective lacking in the 
body of work on this oeuvre, but that it is also urgently needed as a voice, 
a point of view, intended not just to counterbalance other voices out there 
but to demonstrate that von Trier and these voices are indeed doing impor- 
tant work within the Christian tradition. From a theological perspective, 
I intend to affirm and extend Bonnie Honig and Lori Marso’s belief that 
von Trier disrupts comforting clichés which “harbor evil by denying it or 
obscuring it” (Honig and Marso 2016, 3), and that this may be analogi- 
cally related to the biblically prophetic work of the OT prophet Ezekiel. 


Wrestling with God and art: The influence 
of Dreyer, Bergman, and Tarkovsky 


It is well-known that the films of Lars von Trier are weighted with influ- 
ence from many sources—August Strindberg, Bertolt Brecht, Friedrich 
Nietzsche, Richard Wagner, Pier Paolo Pasolini, David Bowie, and a host 
of others. Since every film von Trier makes intentionally challenges him in 
a new way, the films continue to have new influences. Von Trier explains, 
“T have this idea that the art of cinema should be like a supermarket, where 
you go around with your little cart and pick things up” (Schwander 1983, 
16). That said, there are three auteur directors who, more than any others, 
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provide the well from which von Trier continually draws: Danish Carl 
Theodore Dreyer (1889-1968), Swedish Ingmar Bergman (1918-2007), 
and Russian Andrei Tarkovsky (1932-1986). Each one carries a particular 
spiritual gravitas born of the Christian tradition: Carl Theodore Dreyer, 
whose films probe the tension between good and evil, faith, religion, and 
God; Ingmar Bergman, whose wrestle with God permeates his films; and 
Andrei Tarkovsky, whose films, despite Soviet restrictions, are permeated 
with God’s presence amidst human struggle. 

While von Trier cites each one’s great influence on his work, there is no 
clear indication that the connection is other than their great art. However, 
each of these powerful influences carries spiritual, theological weight. It 
may be said that their films’ perspective—orienting the mise en scéne, 
composition, image, and sound—is sourced in spiritual necessity. Each of 
the filmmakers, including Lars von Trier, built their artistic output around 
the presence of God, questions about God, a world that ignores God, and the 
presence of evil, also rendering that sense of spiritual reality on screen. 
The word “transcendence” as generally understood, is inadequate since it 
implies a holy beyond, another realm of the sacred, and while some of the 
films exude that, such as Tarkovsky’s Andrei Rublev (1966), The Mirror 
(1975), Stalker (1979), Nostalgia (1983); for Dreyer, The Passion of Joan of 
Arc (1928), Ordet (1955); and von Trier, Breaking the Waves (1996), some 
also exude the immanent, invisible, this-worldly sense of the presence of 
the Divine, as do Tarkovsky’s light reflecting on mud puddles, wind in the 
meadow, women levitating, or Dreyer’s waving grasses in Ordet, and in von 
Trier, Bess’s thanks to God for sex, or her lifted face sensing God’s presence 
in the wind on the barge to her death. But some of the films render also 
the invisible realm of the unholy, evil, a de-transcendence: Dreyer, Leaves 
from Satan’s Book (1920), Vampyr (1932), Day of Wrath (1943); Bergman, 
The Seventh Seal (1957), Hour of the Wolf (1968); von Trier, The Kingdom 
(1994, 1997), Antichrist (2009), and The House that Jack Built (2018). 
This range of transcendence, immanence, and de-transcendence in the 
filmographies of Dreyer, Tarkovsky, Bergman, and von Trier, illustrate the 
limitations of Paul Schrader’s Transcendental Style in Film. 

In essence, Schrader’s transcendental style is a spiritual unweighting 
of the emotion-driven natural world, which Schrader describes as “abun- 
dance,” in a progressive move toward a “sparse” spiritual stasis of res- 
urrection whether death occurs, as in Robert Bresson’s The Diary of a 
Country Priest (1951), or not, as in Pickpocket (1959), or Yasujird Ozu’s An 
Autumn Afternoon (1962). The “everyday” of the first movement reflects a 
barren, non-expressive existence, while the second movement, “disparity,” 
is represented by a rush of human emotion so overwhelming that nothing 
can contain it, a rupture that in the moment of decisive action bursts forth 
causing in the spectator what Schrader calls a “spiritual schizophrenia— 
that acute sense of two opposing worlds” (Schrader 1988, 43). The nat- 
ural world of emotion comes face to face with a peaceful world beyond: 
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“stasis.” Although the everyday and disparity are experiential, stasis, the 
third movement, is formal, bringing emotions and experience into a larger 
form that expresses that which is deeper than itself, permanent, transcend- 
ent, and for Schrader, “the unity of all things” (Schrader 1988, 51). 

In my view, expressing transcendence on film through Schrader’s style 
ends up not as universal at all, but a narrowed approach for the intellec- 
tual traditions of the world, sourced by Calvinism (Schrader), a Jansenist- 
infused Catholicism (Bresson), and Zen Buddhism (Ozu). Schrader’s final 
step of stasis, where one arrives at a “calm region untouched by the vagar- 
ies of emotion or personality,” is a limited model that cannot encompass 
the variety of cultural perspectives and experiences of the transcendent. 
Theologians of film and aesthetics Terry Lindvall, Artie Terry, and Wally 
O. Williams, reflect Mikhail Bakhtin’s concerns in their analysis of The 
Long Walk Home by claiming that transcendence is not achieved by sparse 
means but abundant means, expressed through the body as a communal 
entity (Lindvall, Terry, and Williams 1996). Rather than the transcend- 
ent expressed only as “otherness,” Joe Kickasola states that God’s reach 
toward humans and presence in creation is foundational to theology, fur- 
ther claiming that: 


The great paradox of the Divine is that the Transcendent is the 
Source and Sustenance of the immanent. Divine Transcendence and 
Immanence cannot be wholly extracted from one another. Many 
theologies ... are built upon this Transcendent/Immanent paradox, 
forming a paradigm for understanding expressions of the transcendent 
in art. 

(Kickasola 2004, 59) 


Outside of the inward, honest need to address questions, and the relation- 
ship between spiritual reality and the struggle of human existence, the 
deepest congruence between Dreyer, Bergman, and Tarkovsky, and central 
to von Trier, is the creation of a cinema that privileges form and style over 
content. For them content is expressed through form and style. Against the 
traditional narrative supported by form and style, the cinematic story is 
told through form and style supported by the narrative. Intentional lacunae 
in the narratives force the spectators to find the story through visual and 
aural means, and the endings cease to provide clear resolution. 

Von Trier is not timid about homage, and his films exhibit an intertextu- 
ality, a dependence one might even say, upon the richness of the form and 
style of Bergman, Dreyer, and Tarkovsky. Each film made by von Trier is 
set forth as a personal challenge to create within specific limits he has not 
tried before. To produce rather than reproduce is for him a rule, so that the 
possibilities of exploring the trove of wealth from these three influencers 
seem limitless. Examining them is instructive for this argument, for they 
are the bedrock from which von Trier’s films rise. 
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Ingmar Bergman’s subjectivist style portrays the inner life through cam- 
era montage, angles, inserts, and dissolves, using them as symbols of the 
psychic life (Scott 1965, 264). Antichrist uses all of these elements particu- 
larly to portray the inner life of Charlotte Gainsborough’s character, “She.” 
Bergman also removes characters from their historically specific situation 
to emphasize the universal dimensions of anxiety, frustration, and uncer- 
tainty, replicated in the universalized “He” and “She” of Antichrist, the 
blurred faces of all other characters, and the ubiquitous US Washington 
state employed in numerous von Trier films. In Bergman’s Silent Spring, 
the characters slide from civility to paganism and barbarism (Scott 1965, 
269), replicated in Antichrist and contrasted in Jack in The House that Jack 
Built. The symbol of plague in The Seventh Seal (Scott 1965, 267) is also 
deployed as a symbol in Epidemic. Water for Bergman mediates between 
the phenomenal and psychic worlds (Scott 1965, 264), but water for von 
Trier mediates between the physical and spiritual worlds evident in chapter 
interludes in Breaking the Waves, and in Antichrist, the creek crossed into 
Eden. Von Trier often refers to Bergman as his “father” in cinema, most 
recently in the documentary film, Trespassing Bergman (2013), also stating 
that he has watched everything Bergman ever made, including his com- 
mercials. Thus, the intertextual impact on von Trier’s films mentioned here 
may be just the tip of the iceberg. 

Perhaps the most revered of von Trier’s influences is his countryman, Carl 
Theodore Dreyer. Von Trier directed his script, Medea, for television, using 
some of Dreyer’s actors. Although Dreyer’s output was small his impact 
is significant. Dreyer sought for a psychic realism, “to capture the ephem- 
eral beneath the surface reality,” removing almost everything else, to create 
a minimalist, abstract aesthetic. The Passion of Joan of Arc was shot in 
relentless closeup to reveal the depths of the titular saint’s suffering (Barrett 
2018). A similar aesthetic concept but different technique is deployed in 
Dancer in the Dark. Selma’s face is so close to the handheld camera that 
her face blurs, as if the camera tries to see under her skin and into her soul. 
Dreyer adamantly broke the rules of cinema. Intolerance was a common 
theme of his films, which he expressed by emphasizing character over nar- 
rative, and by moving from exterior appearance to the interior drama of 
the human soul, as in The Passion of Joan’s spiritual interior life, themes 
intensely resonant with von Trier’s work (Barrett 2018). Shots and cuts, as 
seen in The Passion, intentionally disrupt the viewer’s expectations to make 
his films challenging to view, and instead of orienting longshots, Dreyer 
emphasizes perceptual contradiction and discontinuity through extensive 
use of closeups and strange camera angles and framing. His figures suggest 
the Passion of Christ and symbols, from windowpanes to shadows depict- 
ing crosses (upon which the judge treads) (Wright 2007, 42-43). With 
entirely different techniques, he accomplishes the same goal with Ordet’s 
one-room long-shot drama, and the arc-and-pan dolly shot, his own crea- 
tion. Each film for Dreyer was designed to be a new set of challenges and 
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have a different aesthetic, a personal rule von Trier absorbed for his films, 
making each film in his oeuvre visually distinct. In The Passion of Joan 
and Gertrud, Dreyer used hypnosis to achieve the effect he desired, which 
von Trier used as well in the Europa Trilogy. Von Trier also used Dreyer’s 
long-time cinematographer, Henning Bendtsen for Epidemic and Europa. 
Bendtsen bestowed Dreyer’s tuxedo upon von Trier, which he then wore to 
Cannes and for his Hitchcockian introductory remarks on The Kingdom. 
A gentle, religious person with great dignity, Bendtsen loved working with 
both directors. He particularly admired von Trier’s command on set— 
knowing precisely and efficiently what he wanted—and his detailed story- 
board drawings (CloserTV 2019), which made Bendtsen’s work easy. Carl 
Th. Dreyer’s presence ceaselessly ghosts Trier’s films in elements of style, 
form, and philosophy of filmmaking. 

Andrei Tarkovsky’s weighty influence on von Trier’s films is well-known. 
It is omitted here, however, since Chapter 2 devotes space to Tarkovsky’s 
work as an artist-prophet, and Chapter 5, a close-reading of Antichrist 
(which von Trier dedicates to Tarkovsky) details at length his impact on the 
film. However, each of these powerful influences on von Trier’s films carries 
spiritual, theological weight. It may be said that their films’ perspective, 
orienting the mise-en-scéne, composition, image, and sound, is sourced in 
spiritual necessity. 


Phenomenology, Ricoeur, Levinas, and Ezekiel 


Primary approaches to film theory in the latter half of twentieth century 
reject a reductionist view of objective facts and verifiable certainty, focus- 
ing instead upon the relationship of the human to the world in order to 
provide the meaning of those facts (Kearney 1995, 1). Phenomenology 
in particular emphasizes the intentional relation of consciousness to 
meaning. Developed by Edmund Husserl (1859-1938), phenomenology 
is a philosophy of perceptual experience, locating the origin of ideas in 
the lived experience (Erlebnisse) of the “things themselves,” that is, it 
examines the intuitive evidence of consciousness and the phenomena of 
immediate experience to explain our experience of things. Subject and 
object are not divided but are defined by their intentional relation to con- 
sciousness, for “consciousness is consciousness of something” (Husserl 
2013, 13). Inspiring Merleau-Ponty, the later Husserl (post transcendental 
ego idealism period) asserts: 


that the lived-body (Lieb) is “the medium of all perception; it is the 
organ of perception and is necessarily involved in all perception” 
(Ideen I, 918, p. 61; Hua 4: 56). The Abshattungen of perceptual expe- 
rience are in part a product of the object itself and in part a product of 
the orientation and motor capacities, etc., of my body. 

(Moran 2013, 212) 
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Maurice Merleau-Ponty’s work, Phenomenology of Perception (1945), 
further developed Husserl’s view of embodied phenomenology, and is 
responsible for phenomenology’s influence on art and film. He considered 
film a phenomenological art par excellence (Merleau-Ponty 1964), with 
the capacity to describe the spectator’s perception of a film as if she were 
in the world of the film, for “the world is always ‘already there’ before 
reflection begins” (Merleau-Ponty 2002, xviii). His terms (and earlier, 
Husserl’s) embodiment, intentionality, and enworldedness ground the lit- 
erature on film phenomenology (Baracco 2017, 39). Merleau-Ponty under- 
stands perception as a spatial and temporal continuity between the one 
who perceives and the perceived, explaining perception as a blind man’s 
cane, opening us to otherness. He asserts that “to seek the essence of per- 
ception is to declare that perception is not presumed true but defined as 
access to truth” (Merleau-Ponty 2002, xviii). It is the body, joining the 
inner and outer, that connects us, before thought, in an “internal com- 
munication with the world. In the experience of film, technological medi- 
ation becomes invisible so that the body and the film world are directly 
connected” (Baracco 2017, 51). Film phenomenologists, Vivian Sobchack, 
Jennifer Barker, and Laura Marks depict this relationship as physical, tac- 
tile, or as haptic visuality. Sobchack describes the haptic experience of the 
body watching a film: 


In the theater (as elsewhere) my lived body sits in readiness as both 
a sensual and sense-making potentiality. Focused on the screen, 
my “postural scheme” or intentional comportment takes its shape 
in mimetic sympathy with ... what I see and hear. If I am engaged 
by what I see, my intentionality streams toward the world onscreen, 
marking itself not merely in my conscious attention but always also 
in my bodily tension: the sometimes flagrant, sometimes subtle, but 
always dynamic investment ... of my material being .... Insofar as 
I cannot literally touch, smell, or taste the particular figure on the 
screen that solicits my sensual desire, my body’s intentional trajec- 
tory, seeking a sensible object to fulfill this sensual solicitation, will 
reverse its direction to locate its partially frustrated sensual grasp on 
... my own subjectively felt lived body. Thus, “on the rebound” from 
the screen—and without a reflective thought—I will reflexively turn 
toward my own carnal, sensual, and sensible being to touch myself 
touching, smell myself smelling, taste myself tasting, and, in sum, 
sense my own sensuality. 


(Sobchack 2004, 76-77) 


Film phenomenology aptly describes a philosophy of the relationship 
between spectator and film, and film’s potential embodied precogni- 
tive affective power, critical in particular for understanding the visceral 
effect of von Trier’s films on the spectator. I argue that a similar relationship 
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between prophet and recipient, bearer of a prophetic voice and perceiver, 
exists such that its truth resonates precognitively as affective power. As 
with Merleau-Ponty, perception is defined as access to truth. This work 
combines biblical scholarship with a broadly phenomenological approach 
to aesthetics, which is to say that certain general assumptions character- 
ize my approach that are characteristic of phenomenology: it emphasizes 
meaning as encounter, the necessity of relation in the production of mean- 
ing, and the common understanding that meaning can be transmitted 
beyond the spoken and written word, here through nonverbal sign-acts, 
performance, and aesthetic means such as art and film. Although my argu- 
ment rests on a phenomenological perspective, it is assumed rather than 
articulated, so that its space is devoted to examining the prophetic nature 
of von Trier’s films. 

That said, French philosopher Paul Ricoeur’s (1913-2005) phenomeno- 
logical hermeneutics offer a more comprehensive foundation for the pro- 
phetic voice and of evil, which generates the spiritual conflict in the films. 
This is critical, for spiritual conflict, I argue, is the mechanism that gener- 
ates and unpacks the extreme excess in von Trier’s films. Phenomenology 
alone ignores the fact that perception is also affected by our active partic- 
ipation in a historical, cultural, and linguistic world previously filled with 
meanings and interpretations and its impact upon the perceiver. Uniting 
phenomenology and hermeneutics, Ricoeur shows that we cannot begin 
with a consciousness of pure reflection. Reflective consciousness is a task 
achieved through a long detour of history and culture’s significations that 
lay outside of immediate consciousness. The self may only be interpreted 
by interpreting the signs of the world outside of it, for the human is an 
embodied being who is placed in language before she has an awareness of 
consciousness. He asserts the primacy of the symbol over consciousness, 
in which meaning arises as indirect, mediated, enigmatic, and multiform 
(Kearney 1995, 92), and contends that “the symbol invites: I do not posit 
the meaning, the symbol gives it; but what it gives is something for thought” 
(Kearney 1995, 93). The key phenomenological question regarding being is 
on the meaning of that being, locating meaning in the symbols that emerge 
from their historical and cultural identity which consciousness encounters. 
Consciousness is thus tied to: 


a relation of belonging to past sedimentations and future projects of 
meaning, a “hermeneutical circle” wherein each subjectivity finds 
itself already included in an intersubjective world whose significations 
encompass it and escape it on every side. Consequently, it is not suffi- 
cient simply to describe meaning as it appears; we are also obliged to 
interpret it as it conceals itself. And this leads to ... a phenomenologi- 
cal hermeneutics of interpretation which acknowledges that meaning is 
never first and foremost for me. 

(Kearney 1995, 94) 
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Nonetheless, 


phenomenology remains the unsurpassable presupposition of herme- 
neutics; and on the other hand, phenomenology cannot carry out its 
programme of constitution without constituting itself in the interpre- 
tation of the experience of the ego. 

(Ricoeur 1981, 114) 


An established phenomenological approach to film exists through the work 
of Vivian Sobchack (Sobchack 1992) and Jennifer Barker’s haptic phe- 
nomenology (Barker 2009), Sarah Ahmed on affect and emotion (Ahmed 
2014), Joe Kickasola’s analysis of Kieslowski (Kickasola 2004), Daniel 
Frampton’s Filmosophy (Frampton 2006), among others. An increasing 
number of film philosophers recognize that film phenomenology alone 
is lacking and blend it with Ricoeur’s phenomenological hermeneutics. 
Indeed, Sobchack’s quote above arises from a discussion of Ricoeur’s Rule 
of Metaphor (Sobchack, 73-84). Dudley Andrews deploys Ricoeur’s her- 
meneutics to demonstrate that films are an historical force (Andrew 1986), 
and Ditte Friedman’s theological approach to Ricoeur’s method unifies 
his explanation—understanding, symbol, metaphor, narrative, and imag- 
ination, to demonstrate how film communicates and constructs meanings 
(Friedman 2010). She does not, however, include myth in Ricoeur, a critical 
theme for my purposes. Alfredo Baracco’s recent book, Hermeneutics of 
the Film World: A Ricoeurian Method for Film Interpretation, surveys 
film scholars who incorporate Ricoeur’s hermeneutics including Noel King, 
Henry Bacon, and Adelmo Dunge (Baracco 2017, 91-95). Detailing the 
relationship between a film phenomenology and film hermeneutics, Baracco 
aims to develop a Ricoeurian structure for interpreting/critiquing film by 
using Ricoeur’s movement from naive understanding to critical interpreta- 
tion and appropriation. While fruitful for film analysis, it tends toward an 
interpretation of content over form. It omits Ricoeur’s work on the relation 
of myth to symbol and metaphor, presenting a truncated explanation for 
his concept of symbol. 

This work focuses more theologically on Ricoeur’s assertion of the 
higher value of expression through mythopoetic forms (e.g., film), myth, 
symbol, and evil, with a central concern for the human being in a world 
charged with both the presence and absence of the sacred. In my view, 
this gets at the heart of the prophetic voice of the films. The meaning of 
the human being, for Ricoeur, is immersed in the worlds of story and 
symbol, antithetical to the knowledge we receive from science. To be 
human means one is alienated from oneself, for all human beings, albeit 
designed for fullness, are already captive to an “adversary” more power- 
ful and beyond themselves. He believes this is most clearly symbolized in 
the myth of Adam’s fall. Myth’s superiority over philosophy is revealed in 
the power of religious stories of origin to unveil the “structural disparity 
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in human beings between their fractured nature and their destinies as 
integrated selves.” Such disparity may only be imagined indirectly based 
upon mythical imagery. Symbols, critical to such a view, are defined by 
Ricoeur as: 


A multiple-meaning expression characterized by a hidden logic of double 
reference. Symbols are like signs in that they intend something beyond 
themselves. But whereas the sign possesses a relatively obvious and 
conventional set of denotations, the symbol’s meanings are polysemic, 
difficult to discern, and virtually inexhaustible depth. 

(Ricoeur and Wallace 1995, 5) 


Ricoeur’s hermeneutics of revelation begins with the Biblical revelation 
of the OT prophets and prophetic discourse. With that originary com- 
munity gone, what remains is the text of Scripture. Ricoeur opens the 
world of Scripture to us who stand before it in a way similar to the world 
of film as a text enfolds the spectator in its world. His symbols of evil 
give language to von Trier’s “palette of evil” in a way not expressed else- 
where. Thus, it is Ricoeur’s hermeneutics of revelation and symbols of 
evil that frame this examination of an analogical relationship between 
the films and Ezekiel’s prophecy. 

A theologically grounded approach to making (and exploring) a connec- 
tion between the films of Lars von Trier and the prophecy of the OT prophet 
Ezekiel will depend upon a certain sort of pneumatology: a view of what is 
accomplished by the Spirit’s intentional and continuing work throughout 
history. In Found Theology: History, Imagination, and the Holy Spirit, 
Ben Quash’s centers his theological aesthetics on the work and movement 
of the Holy Spirit throughout time. Particularly focused on art, it makes an 
invaluable partner in this endeavor. 

Last, but also of critical importance, is my primary source on Ezekiel, 
Paul Joyce, whose Ezekiel Commentary and other works on Ezekiel are 
vital. Not only is Joyce a leading Ezekiel scholar in his own work, but 
he presses Ezekiel scholarship forward by facilitating new approaches to 
Ezekiel through works he has edited. What is distinctive for this argument, 
however, is Joyce’s focus on reception studies, based upon Hans-Georg 
Gadamer and Hans Robert Jauss (Joyce 2017, 459). Joyce blends this with 
historical critical scholarship and other forms of scholarship to lead Ezekiel 
scholarship forward into newer areas. I will set out in Chapter 1 why a 
special focus on Ezekiel (from among the OT prophets) is appropriate and 
interpretatively valuable here. 

Emmanuel Levinas (Chapter 4 “Aesthetics of Image, Sound, and Style” 
and Chapter 5 “Antichrist”) is a minor but important theorist for this study. 
His understanding of the alterity and care of the other encapsulates what I 
perceive to be the perspective of von Trier’s films. Although this may not be 
easy to see on the surface of the films, I believe it is deeply and consistently 
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true of each film’s approach, and Levinas will make occasional appearances 
throughout the book. The final chapter of Michele Aaron’s small volume 
on the ethics of the spectator, examined in Chapter 4 under the “Ethics 
of the Spectator,” culminates on an analysis of the ethics of von Trier and 
Levinas. Not only did Levinas and Ricoeur have the same philosophical 
foundations in phenomenology, but they were fellow colleagues and friends. 
Although, as Ricoeur says, they begin from the opposite poles of Husserl’s 
ego, Ricoeur from the “ego” and Levinas from the “alter,” their thinking 
has much in common (Duthu n.d.). In Ethics and Infinity, Levinas insists 
on the centrality of testimony and witness—critical to Ricoeur’s view of 
revelation—as defining “prophetism,” which “is in fact the fundamental 
mode of revelation” (Levinas and Nemo 1985, 113). Levinas states: 


The Holy Scriptures signify to me by all that they awakened in their 
readers in the course of centuries, and by all they received from exegeses 
and their transmission. They command all the gravity of the ruptures 
(his italics) wherein our being the good conscience of its being-there is 
put into question. Therein resides their very holiness, outside of every 
sacramental signification. 

(Levinas and Nemo 1985, 118) 


In my understanding, Levinas’ view of the Holy Scriptures “command|ing] 
all the gravity of the ruptures” reflects Ben Quash’s view of the purposeful 
grit and rupture of scripture through which the Holy Spirit finds us in the 
world throughout all of the time. The theorists in this book come together 
through a myriad of strands, but most of all, as the world of the text dis- 
tinctly unfolds (Ricoeur) before each of them, they are united under the 
infinite sheltering sky of the Holy Scriptures. 

Terminology can be confusing when doing interdisciplinary studies, here 
film and theology. For clarity, this analysis defines spiritual as: 


a of, relating to, consisting of, or affecting the [human] spirit: incorporeal. 
b_ of or relating to supernatural beings or phenomena. 
(Merriam-Webster) 


Although the word supernatural is commonly used to depict spiritual reality 
in films studies, it has varying connotations in theology and can be prob- 
lematic, so I use the words spiritual or spiritual reality when referring to 
the domain beyond the material and scientifically measurable universe. The 
word spiritual here also describes the relationship between live, embodied 
human beings and spiritual beings, whether God or the demonic. Instead of 
religion, | use the term religious tradition to distinguish it from psychological, 
political, and sociological perspectives, and purely mythological traditions. 
I begin this book by setting forth the biblical and historical context for this 
analysis in “Context: Prophets and Prophecy, Ezekiel, and the Artist-Prophet,” 
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Binary 1 
Prophecy : Prophetic Voice “As prophecy is to prophetic voice, 
. so narrative is to style. Therefore, 
Binary 2 as prophecy is to narrative, so 
Narrative : Style prophetic voice is to style.” 


Binary Conjunction 


Prophecy : Narrative + Prophetic Voice ! Style 


Figure 0.1 The analogical relationship between prophecy and von Trier’s films 
presented as a binary conjunction. 


Chapter 1. Discussing the context and spiritual conflict for the OT prophets, I 
locate criteria by which they may be identified: the classical prophets in general 
and Ezekiel’s distinct mode of prophecy in particular. Following from the con- 
text set in Chapter 1, Chapter 2 examines “The Artist as Prophet: Affinities 
in Dante, Milton, Dostoyevsky, Flannery O’Connor, and Tarkovsky.” Both 
Chapters 1 and 2 set the stage for determining the prophetic status of von 
Trier’s films. For analysis purposes in Chapters 3 and 4, I separate the films’ 
narrative themes from their image and sound, bringing them back together 
for the final chapter’s close reading of Antichrist. I suggest that the analog- 
ical relationship between Ezekiel’s prophecy and von Trier’s films may be 
visualized as a binary conjunction (Figure 0.1). 

The first part of the binary conjunction, Prophecy: Narrative, is the sub- 
ject of Chapter 3, “The Aesthetics of Prophecy: Narrative Structure and 
Prophetic Themes of Ezekiel in the Film Narratives of Lars von Trier.” I 
compare and contrast narrative structures and themes of Ezekiel’s proph- 
ecy with von Trier’s film narratives. The films are framed by Ricoeur’s 
hermeneutics of the symbols of evil that give our experience of evil a lan- 
guage. Rather than analyze the films in order of von Trier’s filmography, in 
Chapter 3 as well as Chapter 4, I group them under similar themes, forms, 
or style, to better clarify the analogical relationship between von Trier’s 
films and Ezekiel’s prophecy. 

In Chapter 4, “Aesthetics of Image, Sound, and Style: Embodying the 
Prophetic Voice,” I consider the second part of the binary conjunction, 
Prophetic Voice: Style. Ezekiel’s nonverbal sign-acts and their prophetic 
voice are assessed in relation to the style, or image and sound, of von Trier’s 
films, and how the films speak their meaning through nonverbal means and 
symbols. Ricoeur’s hermeneutics of myth and symbol frame this chapter. 

Chapter 5, a close reading of Antichrist reunites narrative and style to 
demonstrate the arguments set forth in Chapters 3 and 4. This close reading 
is followed by my conclusions regarding the analogical relationship, a theo- 
logical echo, between Ezekiel’s prophecy and the oeuvre of Lars von Trier. 
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No book prior to this exists on von Trier from an empathetic, theological 
perspective. I believe we must explore the hard places, speak into them, and 
speak about them. If scholars in ethics, psychoanalysis, politics, literature, 
and other disciplines write of von Trier’s films with due respect for their 
integrity and artistic value, shouldn’t scholars in the Christian tradition 
have more to say? Hopefully, this work marks a beginning. 
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1 Context 


Prophets and prophecy, Ezekiel, 
and the Spirit 


If a correspondence exists between the prophecy of the biblical prophet 
Ezekiel and the extreme films of Lars von Trier, it certainly hides 
beneath surface disparities. Contrary to appearances, however, I sug- 
gest that an analogical relationship of content and concern lies between 
Ezekiel’s prophecy and prophetic voice in the narrative and style of von 
Trier’s films. Context brings clarity. In this particular case, the ancient 
past of the Hebrew prophets viewed through the lens of a theoretical, 
biblical, and historical context, discloses the potential for this analogi- 
cal relationship, and establishes initial steps on the curious, winding path 
that connects Ezekiel’s biblical prophecy to von Trier’s disturbing films. 
These steps examine biblical prophecy, its source in revelation, and the 
historical/theological relationship between biblical prophets, prophecy, 
and post-canonical artist-prophets, contextually setting the stage for the 
comparative analysis in the following chapters. 

Philosopher-theologian Paul Ricoeur’s hermeneutics of interpretation 
provides a surprising theoretical framework for such an analysis. While 
his phenomenological roots and later hermeneutics—locating meaning in 
the symbols that emerge from their historical and cultural identity encoun- 
tered by consciousness—are increasingly used in film studies, his uses of 
biblical prophecy within the deployment of his hermeneutics is less known. 
Ricoeur’s hermeneutics of revelation concatenates biblical prophecy, the 
post-canonical artist-prophet in the Christian tradition, and the potential 
for a prophetic voice speaking through a work of art separate from the art- 
ist-prophet. Therefore, we begin by employing Ricoeur’s hermeneutics of 
revelation to understand the origin of theological expressions of revelation 
within the faith of the Israelites, followed by an examination of the Hebrew 
prophets, Ezekiel, and a New Testament (NT)/early church understanding 
of prophets and prophecy. We then return to Ricoeur to consider how rev- 
elation and response function once the originary receiving communities 
are absent. His understanding of response to earlier revelation will extend 
to the uncommon role of five exemplary artist-prophets in the Christian 
theological and literary tradition. 
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Historically, the role of the artist-prophet reaches back to both ancient 
Greek and biblical sources. Here we explore this role within the Hebrew 
and Christian tradition and expand it to include the prophetic voice speak- 
ing through a work of art—regardless of the source. When the prophets 
Balaam and Jonah refused to comply with Yahweh’s call to speak, Yahweh 
spoke prophetically to Balaam through his donkey and to Jonah through 
a great fish and a plant. This chapter provides the frame of reference for 
a cinematically expressed prophetic voice within the Christian tradition 
and its impact upon the filmgoer, here specifically through the films of 
Lars von Trier. 

An underlying theoretical thread within this chapter comes from Ben 
Quash’s pneumatologically driven understanding of maculation, that is, 
blemished, imperfect—maculate as the opposite of immaculate—developed 
in Found Theology: Imagination, History, and the Holy Spirit. It opens up 
the linkage between biblical prophecy and the Holy Spirit’s ongoing work 
in history, whose activity in human lives binds together all revelatory acts 
in history into a unified narrative of divine revelation. 


Paul’s Ricoeur’s hermeneutics of revelation 


Ricoeur distinguishes between originary biblical revelation as prophetic dis- 
course and post-canonical revelation in a manner helpful for understanding 
the artist as prophet and a prophetic voice through art. We begin with his 
description of revelation within the original receiving faith communities of 
the Israelites. 

Revelation, in Ricoeur’s view, presents a form of knowing distinct from 
scientific verification: it is made manifest. We perceive it in a different mode 
of perception, similar perhaps to music or poetry. The ecclesial magiste- 
rium, as he calls it, or church authorities, frequently co-opt biblical revela- 
tion, posited as authoritatively as if it were Godself, so that we understand 
it as something we must submit to, something to obey. Instead, Ricoeur 
posits revelation as that to which we open our imagination (Ricoeur 1977, 
37). To explain this, he takes us back to the origin of theological discourse, 
to a range of discourses within Israel’s faith and Christianity. This makes 
possible an encounter with revelation that is not propositional but “plural- 
istic, polysemic, and at most analogical in form, the very term revelation ... 
borrowed from [prophetic] discourse” (Ricoeur 1977, 3). 

Prophetic discourse is the starting point of Ricoeur’s study of revelation, 
for it is pronounced directly “in the name of Yahweh,” with the introduc- 
tory formula, “The word of Yahweh came to me, saying, ‘Go and proclaim 
in the hearing of Jerusalem’” (Jer 2:1). It is the originary and most signif- 
icant for of biblical revelation. In it, Yahweh speaks directly to the indi- 
vidual prophet, creating a double author of speech, “the speech of another 
behind the speech of the prophet.” 
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The prophetic genre’s central position is so decisive that the third article 
of the Nicene creed, devoted to the Holy Spirit, declares: “We believe in 
the Holy Spirit ... who spoke through the prophets.” 

(Ricoeur 1977, 3) 


However, if prophetic discourse is the only source of biblical revelation, 
revelation freezes into the concept of the speech of another, the prophet, and 
never the other receivers. However, a second form of discourse, a form of 
revelation critical for establishing Israel’s faith and early Christianity, is nar- 
rative discourse. Narrative, for Ricoeur, portrays events as if they emerge on 
the horizon of history, that is, the events tell themselves. He looks within the 
story to locate a means other than inspiration by which to account for reve- 
lation in the narrative and finds that Yahweh is, in third person, the ultimate 
actor among others. This allows a double actant and thus a double object 
of the story, leading to the character of the events told, such as Abraham’s 
election, the Exodus, and in the NT, Christ’s resurrection. “The idea of 
revelation then appears as connected to the very character of the events” 
(Ricoeur 1977, 5). These events generate a history in two ways: they found 
a community and deliver it from disaster. Thus, revelation is accounted for 
because it “qualify[ies] the events in question as transcendent in relation to 
the ordinary course of history.” A third discourse of revelation, prescriptive 
discourse (the Torah), discloses the ethical dimension of revelation directed 
toward holiness, reflected in Deuteronomy 6:5, “You shall love the Lorp 
your God with all your heart, and with all your soul, and with all your 
might.” The Golden Rule in Matthew 7:12 given by Jesus reveals the sig- 
nificance of prescriptive discourse for the entire historical community of 
God. The fourth discourse of revelation, wisdom discourse, binds ethos to 
cosmos at their point of discordance in the midst of God’s silence and unjust 
suffering, but reveals a possible hope in spite of—a design which is God’s 
secret. Hymnic discourse, the fifth, presents itself as lyric discourse, hymns 
of praise, supplication, and thanksgiving, an “I-Thou” form of revelation. 

The critical aspect of these forms of discourse is the first receiving com- 
munity’s necessary interpretation of their experience of revelation amongst 
themselves. Further, they must be formed into the generative poetics of a 
large literary work to provide a polysemic and polyphonic concept of reve- 
lation that may be passed on throughout history: Scripture. Although these 
scriptural discourses of revelation may interlace, they are still distinct, 
analogically bound together. By analogical Ricoeur means that revelation 
issues from the reference term prophetic discourse. Here, 


Revelation signifies inspiration from a first person to a first person. 
The word prophet implies the notion of a person who is driven by God 
to speak and who does speak to the people about God’s name and in 
God’s name. 

(Ricoeur 1977, 16) 
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The other discourses of revelation cannot be reduced to or interchanged 
with the double voice of the prophet. None of these analogical forms of rev- 
elation may be “owned” by knowledge: “The God who reveals himself is 
a hidden God and hidden things belong to him .... infinitely above human 
thoughts and speech” (Ricoeur 1977, 17). 

Ricoeur’s interpretation of God’s revelation to humankind is, I believe, 
the best framework within which to consider original prophetic discourse as 
the source for understanding a revelatory and theological prophetic voice, 
after Scripture. We will return to Ricoeur’s interpretation of this shift with 
the artist-prophets. 


Context: Marks of the prophet and prophecy 


Moses said to him, “Are you jealous for my sake? Would that all the 
LORD’s people were prophets, and that the LORD would put his spirit 
on them!” 

(Numbers 11:24-29 NRSV) 


A grasp of biblical prophecy is indispensable for equating the films of Lars 
von Trier with this tradition, even analogically. It requires an examina- 
tion of the source of prophecy, the person of the prophet, the prophetic 
message, and its effect. It is crucial in this context to be clear that the 
originary source of Old Testament (OT) prophecy is the Holy Spirit who 
speaks through the prophet, choosing when, where, and how to speak, 
and what to say. The prophet chosen is the right person for that time and 
place but should not be understood as synonymous with the message, for 
the prophet understands his role as a vessel, not the source, of biblical 
prophecy. Prophecy is not merely the provenance of moral righteousness or 
purity as understood by the Israelites. With each prophet, God has some- 
thing new to say. 

A common definition of the prophet mentioned earlier states: “A wide 
range of persons with diverse associations were called prophets because each 
in some way claimed to be communicating a divine message” (Smith 1986, 
986). Prophets and prophecy appear throughout the Bible, from Genesis 
20:7 to Revelation 22:6, the last chapter of the biblical canon, and in most 
canonical books, with the exception of Leviticus, Ruth, Esther, Job, Song 
of Songs, and some of the shorter epistles. A sampling of people labeled as 
prophets in Scripture reflects the diversity of the individuals called prophets: 
Abraham (father of the Hebrews), Moses (political leader), Aaron (priest), 
Asaph, Heman, and Jeduthun (musicians), Balaam (foreigner), Deborah 
(judge), Samuel (seer, priest, advisor), Elijah and Elisha (miracle workers), 
OT classical prophets (speakers, poet writers), Huldah (early prophetess), 
and false prophets. The threads of unity that connect them do not come 
from a common task, social standing, or vocation. With such a broad testa- 
ment, is it possible to generate criteria for the category “prophetic?” 
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To answer this question, I limit the category of the prophetic to the clas- 
sical prophets who emerged over a 300-year period, seeking to establish 
criteria for the category “prophetic” by locating the consistent marks of 
the prophets and their message. Although many scholars are hesitant to 
define consistent marks even within this category of prophets, or even to 
list commonalities between their messages (Blenkinsopp 1996, 26-27; von 
Rad 1967, 101), an examination of the etymology of the term “prophet” 
and discussion of the classical prophets—particularly their call, delivery, 
and content of their message—offers clear resources for defining the pro- 
phetic category. I then examine the prophet Ezekiel to illustrate the marks 
of the prophet, whose prophecy will later be analogically compared to the 
films of Lars von Trier. Last, I consider how we might situate these criteria 
for the prophetic category in the larger biblical context through an analysis 
of the prophetic in the NT. 

Compared to the ancient role of priest and law in the history of Israel, the 
voice of the prophet as commonly understood is comparatively recent, first 
heard in the ninth century BCE. through Elijah and Elisha (von Rad 1965, 
6-7). In early Hebrew history the word ro’eh, meaning “seer” is used for 
the prophet. Its root word, ra’a, means to see, perceive, or understand, and 
“seer” is biblically used to identify one who inquires of God and to whom 
revelation is given. Ro’eh disappears from usage early, but its interchangea- 
ble word hozeh (visionary) is common until the third or fourth century BCE. 
Hozeh is then interchangeable with the traditional Hebrew term designating 
the prophet, na’bi, meaning “spokesperson.” The a’bi is considered the 
“mouth” of God. In Deuteronomy 18:18 NRSV, the Lord says, “... and I 
will put my words in his mouth (7a’bi), and he shall speak unto them all that 
I shall command him.” The prophet reports the word of God, proclaiming, 
“Hear the word of the Lord,” (Is 1:10; Hos 4:1; Amos 3:1), “Thus says the 
Lord” (1 Kin 20:13; 1 Chr 21:12), or by means of writing and sign-acts. 

Although this language appears straightforward, the development of 
prophet and prophecy is so complex that it defies uniformity or the label 
of a movement (Blenkinsopp 1996, 27). Context plays a more important 
role in identifying a prophet or prophecy than does etymology, leading 
some to say that defining the terms or studying their etymology is unhelp- 
ful (Blenkinsopp 1996, 27; von Rad 1965, 5ff; Smith 1986, 986). At first 
blush, then, locating what makes a prophet a prophet appears discouraging 
if not illusory. Scholarship, however, is not a static enterprise. Prophecy 
arises as a religious category of study only in the nineteenth century with 
roots in early source criticism. What may generically be labeled “critical 
scholarship” of the classical prophets, seeking original words of the proph- 
ets through their historical and social context, has a complicated history 
(Barton, 1999, 348). The approach here is holistic, primarily a canonical 
approach to the prophets while still appropriating insight from critical 
scholarship, and an interpretive approach through poetic structures and 
conversation with contemporary culture. 
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The classical prophets 


The height of prophecy and the golden age of the prophets occur with the 
classical literary prophets during a period of over 300 years, from mid- 
eighth through mid-fifth centuries BCE. Their prophetic activity emerges 
as a new phenomenon, strikingly different from the activity of past proph- 
ets, and coincides with the domination of three empires that rule the 
ancient Middle Eastern world: Assyria (Isaiah, Hosea, Micah, Nahum, 
and Zephaniah), Babylonia (Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Habakkuk), and Persia 
(Second Isaiah, Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi). These prophets interpret 
world shifts and political events through the lens of the relationship of 
Yahweh to Yahweh’s people, connecting the subjection, exile, and destruc- 
tion of Israel to the Israelites’ sins of apostasy, lust for wealth and power, 
and syncretism (Blenkinsopp 1996, 8). The prophets’ words, acts and signs, 
poetry, and speech offer the clearest picture possible of the profound rela- 
tionship of Yahweh to Yahweh’s people, and of Yahweh’s choice to speak 
through humans (Heb 1:1). 

The multiform messages and methods of the prophets reflect the nature 
of prophecy as an event, a word from God directed to a specific commu- 
nity of people for a particular moment in time, whether during the divided 
kingdom, in exile, or after returning from exile. This specificity of mes- 
sage, along with unresolved questions of text development, makes a unified 
message among prophets difficult to ascertain, resulting in caution among 
scholars. Using the broadest parameters, however, three similarities may be 
identified. First, the classical prophets always speak a special word as a 
word from God to a specific community: Obadiah’s oracles are against 
Edom, and Jonah calls Nineveh to repent. 

Second, the word, or message, is given in the context of a tradition of cho- 
sen people: Prophets speak out of their historic election traditions within 
the larger tradition, the Davidic-covenant tradition, or the Sinai-covenant 
tradition. Some prophets are only vaguely aware of the other tradition. 
Ezekiel, for example, appears to have little awareness of the Davidic tradi- 
tion (von Rad 1965, 130). 

Third, the prophets’ message addresses an event or situation that evokes a 
message of judgment, doom, and/or restoration. Some messages of restoration 
alternate with judgment in the text, some come as a grace note at the end, and 
some prophets, such as Habakkuk, do not include them at all. Restoration 
messages are complicated by the post-exilic scribal activity (Deuteronomists) 
that gathers and completes the writings of the history of Israel. Knowing 
the desperate need of the weakened remnant, they seek to encourage by 
looking toward a powerful future, writing the book of Deuteronomy, 
1 & 2 Chronicles, and completing the prophetic writings that came to them 
in partial form, most notably Jeremiah and possibly all of Malachi. 

Just as the prophets’ messages are cued to a particular time and event, so 
are their public personalities. They have a unique social standing, playing 
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an independent, critical, and socially destabilizing role against the political 
and cultic institutions, thus labeled by modern scholars as dissident intel- 
lectuals (Blenkinsopp, Walzer), crazy (Wolff), provocateurs (Woods and 
Patton), or similar. Evidence shows that prophets also played socially sta- 
bilizing roles: Haggai and Zechariah encourage the building of the second 
temple and the cult, supporting both political and cultic institutions, so it 
is not possible to generalize. 

The office of the prophet is charismatic rather than hereditary,' and 
therefore the prophets’ call is important as a justification and validation of 
their role (Wolff 1986, 7-8). Similar traits are evidenced, the first, a sudden 
separation from their past so that the prophets become dependent upon 
God alone. Second, in spite of the “heavy/strong hand of God” (Is 8:11; Jer 
1:9; Ezek 1:3; Dan 10:10) upon him to obey the call, the prophet resists. A 
word for oracle, massa’, meaning “burden,” reflects the experience of the 
word of the Lord upon the prophet. It is a life of rejection, isolation, an 
unknown future. Third, a spiritual vision is common, often one that con- 
cerns objective, external realities, and events that will soon occur. These 
visions exhibit the prophet as: 


the site of rhetoric that is beyond or above him, a voice and body 
wielded by another. What makes [this] so unbearable is that even as 
the main rhetorical force has its way ... protesting wails of the prophet, 
like the wails of the people, remain audible, unerased. 

(Sherwood 2012, 172) 


Yvonne Sherwood asserts that the category of “call and resistance” presents 
an inadequate depiction of their harrowing experiences, better understood 
as Julia Kristeva’s “vortex of summons and repulsion,” the place of abjec- 
tion that “beseeches and pulverizes the subject,” for they profoundly expe- 
rience the trauma of the national body in their bodies, and their protesting 
wails resound loudly on the pages of Scripture (Sherwood 2012, 172). 

Although physically excruciating and traumatizing (Is 6:1-7), the call, 
once given, presents no choice to refuse. God says to Ezekiel: 


I will make your forehead like the hardest stone, harder than flint. Do 
not be afraid of them or terrified by them, though they are a rebel- 
lious people .... Go now to your people in exile and speak to them. 
Say to them, “This is what the Sovereign Lord says,” whether they listen 
or fail to listen. 

(Ezek 3:9-10) 


Some offer no information about their call. Not until Joel does a prophet 
open this experience as a future gift for all of God’s people: “And after- 
ward, I will pour out my Spirit upon all people. Your sons and daughters 
will prophesy, your old men will dream dreams, your young men will see 
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visions.” (Joel 2:28-29). This pivotal scripture connects the Spirit’s work 
across Scripture, from a Christian point of view explaining the outpouring 
of the Spirit in Acts 2, reaching back also to Moses, fulfilling his desire: 
“Moses said to him, ‘Are you jealous for my sake? Would that all the Lord’s 
people were prophets, and that the Lord would put his spirit on them’” 
(Num 11:29). 

Interpreted in trinitarian terms, it is the Holy Spirit who calls and speaks 
through the prophets according to Scripture. Possession: 


of the holy spirit, the spirit of God, is considered by the rabbis and 
synagogue as the mark of prophecy. To possess the spirit of God was 
to be a prophet. 

(Jeremias 1971, 86) 


The unity that exists among the prophets’ messages comes from the inspira- 
tion and authority given to them by the inspiration of the Holy Spirit whose 
will and movement is prior prophetic words or act. Scripture is witness to 
these moments of the spirit of the Lord has coming upon the prophets and 
those who prophesy (Num 11:24-26; 2 Chr 20:14, 24:20; Is 48:16; Ezek 
11:5, 36:27; Hos 9:7; Joel 2:28-29; Mic 3:8; Hag 1:13-14; Zech 4:6). 

The Spirit speaking through the prophets in the OT does not speak a 
message of encouragement and comfort, like that which frequently epit- 
omizes the Spirit’s work in the early church, except after a message and 
consequence of judgment. The message initially judges and convicts. Its 
proper response is repentance. 

Centuries later, Peter reflects upon the work of the Spirit through the 
prophets: 


Above all, you must understand that no prophecy of Scripture came 
about by the prophet’s own interpretation. For prophecy never had its 
origin in the will of man, but men spoke from God as they were carried 
along by the Holy Spirit. 

(2 Pet 1:19-21) 


The prophets understand, however, that the inspiration given to them by 
the Spirit, does not impart omniscience, and they will only intuit the most 
general outlines of the future prepared for humanity through Christ (1 Pet 
1:10-12). 

Most of the messages of the prophets are delivered orally, received pri- 
marily by the people of Israel with content formed specifically for them. 
Other oracles are for specific nations, and Ezekiel 1-24, delivered to the 
exiles in Babylon, prophesies Jerusalem’s destruction. Both spoken and 
written word include a vast array of literary forms such as diatribe, mourn- 
ing songs, riddles, poetry both imaginative and literal, rhetorical devices, 
quotations, parables, narrative stories, and allegories. Prophetic sign-acts 
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are nonverbal, enacted prophecy. Compared by some to theatre or perfor- 
mance art, word and act in the ancient Hebrew language and culture had 
actual performative creative power. Lindblom says: 


such an action served not only to represent and make evident a particu- 
lar fact, but also to make this fact a reality .... prophetic actions were 
akin to the magical actions which are familiar in the more primitive 
cultures throughout the world. 

(Lindblom 1962, 172) 


Hosea’s marriage to Gomer the prostitute (Hos 1:2) or Isaiah walking 
naked for three years (Is 20:24), illustrate this. Above all, the classical 
prophets are writers. 

The pre-classical prophets’ messages are delivered to individuals, the king, 
or leaders, particularly since a more advisory relationship existed with the 
early monarchy and courts. The classical prophets, however, speak to the 
people as a collective whole. Paul Joyce asserts that Ezekiel’s concern is 
interpreting a national and thus a collective catastrophe, claiming that the 
absolute responsibility belongs to the nation (Joyce 2009, 23). 

Each prophetic message is tied to a particular time and social location 
ranging over several hundred years. “The word of the Lord came to me” 
(way’hi d¢bar-yhwh ‘élay) is the specialized phrase for prophetic revelation, 
occurring over 200 times in the OT. With the language of violence and 
horror, the prophets’ messages rail against apostasy in idol-worship and 
cultic-pagan practices connected to the gods Baal, Ashtoreth, and Molech 
(requiring child sacrifice), vacuous rituals and cultic institutions, corrup- 
tion in political institutions, and massive oppression of the people. The 
consequences of judgment and death are gruesomely detailed, although 
messages to the Israelites, unlike other nations, may include restoration 
through repentance. 

Prophets address the constant tension in Israel’s relationship with neigh- 
boring kingdoms, all ultimately dwarfed by the rise and threat of Assyria. 
Assyria moves as a force, swallowing up smaller nations, and the prophets 
understand the consequent exile in 722 BCE as God’s action in response 
to the Israelites’ unfaithfulness. The form of prophetic response, “oracles 
against the nations (OAN),” reach beyond Assyria and Babylon, delivered 
against Egypt, Edom, Tyre, and other nations. 

God’s word revealed through the prophet is the unchanging ingredi- 
ent in the prophets’ message, and all prophets’ messages are premised 
on a unified view of God: Yahweh must be honored and loved above all 
gods, is in sovereign control of all nations, and has a unique covenantal 
relationship with the Israelites. A binary as strong as good and evil, this 
relationship is the source of the spiritual conflict the prophets continu- 
ally address. They depict the relationship existing between God and the 
Israelites through many metaphors: vineyard and owner (Is 5:7; Jer 12:10), 
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potter and clay (Is 64:8; Jer.18), sheep and shepherd (Ezek 34), father and 
children (Is 1:2; Ezek 16:21; Hos 11), bridegroom and bride, or husband 
and wife (Is 54:1-8; Jer 2:2; Joel 1:8; Ezek 16:8; Hos 1-3). 

The last relational metaphor, pervasive throughout the classical proph- 
ets, usually negatively casts Israel as the adulterous wife, the prostitute, the 
nymphomaniac. Its prevalence has roots in God’s covenant with Abraham 
that his descendants would be given the land from Egypt to the Euphrates 
River (Gen 15). When the Israelites finally arrived in the land, they faced 
a terrifying problem: the land was filled with Canaanite fertility cults, 
replete with temple prostitutes enacting rites to ensure the land’s fertility. 
With the same fears, the Israelites were easy prey for these cults and were 
instructed to kill all inhabitants of conquered lands, but they disobeyed 
(Ex 34:11-16). Fertility cults with temple prostitution and idols encroached 
upon Israelite worship. A struggle for the souls of the Israelites ensued, and 
syncretic practices, including child sacrifice, played a critical role in fall of 
both northern and southern kingdoms. 

Although prophecy is frequently equated with foretelling the future, 
it may be less so than popularly assumed, since the prophet’s central 
role is to disturb and expose the people’s sin. Prophets interpret cur- 
rent and future political events through the lens of the relationship of 
Yahweh to Yahweh’s people, connecting events of warfare, subjection to 
other nations and exile to their lust for wealth and power, and desire for 
other gods and images, along with messages of restoration and return 
(Jer 23:8; Ezek 11:17; Hos 1:11; Mic 2:12; Zech 10:6-10). Although 
unfulfilled prophecy separates false from true prophets (Deuteronomy 
18:21-22), it surprisingly does not result in discrediting or loss of cre- 
dentials (Amos 7:11; Mic 3:12; 2 Kin 22:18-20). Studies of the social 
implications of unfulfilled prophecy and cognitive dissonance by Leon 
Festinger have been examined for implications for OT prophecy by OT 
scholar Robert Carroll. While Carroll is dismissive of the prophets in 
many ways, he does not find Festinger’s conclusion congruent with the 
prophets’ experience: that unfulfilled prophecy leads to rationalization, 
reinterpretation of fulfillment, or rescheduling of the predicated event 
(Blenkinsopp 1996, 39; Carroll 2009). 

The prophets denounce the many sins of Israel in many settings and 
many ways. The political institutions, leaders, and cults are reviled for their 
corruption, greed, indifference, idolatry, syncretism, empty ritualism, adul- 
tery, prostitution, injustice, oppression, shedding innocent blood, and lust 
for power and wealth. Some oracles single out a specific sin while others 
list a number of sins. Both Jeremiah (Jer 7:9) and Hosea (Hos 4:2) manage 
to list half of the Ten Commandments in a single verse. The most frequent 
accusation of the prophets is that of apostasy, abandoning Yahweh for 
other gods and idols. Although these idols are gods of other nations, Israel’s 
sins that take the form of love and pursuit of anything before Yahweh 
are simply different forms of idolatry, and thus becomes a primary focus, 
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appearing in some form in all of the prophets except Obadiah (Edom) and 
Jonah (Nineveh). 

The key role of the prophet, regardless of call, delivery, or the content 
of their message is to expose the hearts of Yahweh’s people—to convict 
them both individually and systemically of their sin—and this will also 
be the key role of the artist-prophet in the Christian tradition (in which 
I include Lars von Trier’s films). The OT prophets’ chief goal is Israel’s 
repentance and return to Yahweh, upholding the Name of the One who 
unfailingly loves Israel and will redeem them. The ultimate goal is the 
glory of the Lord. 

The prophets’ messages are heavily focused on sin’s consequences: judg- 
ment and death. The prophets warn that refusal to repent will result in judg- 
ment by Yahweh in the form of loss of their nation, land, and life, which 
it does, ending in horrific, massive suffering and death, and gruesome 
military defeat. 

The prophets’ messages of judgment and doom are usually (but not always) 
countered by the call to repentance (Jer.8:6; Hos 11:5; Joel 2:12-17; Amos 
5:4-6; Jon 3:10; Zech 7:8-14), for only repentance makes the promise of 
restoration possible. 


“The Redeemer will come to Zion, to those in Jacob who repent of their 
sins,” declares the Lord. “As for me, this is my covenant with them,” 
says the Lord. “My Spirit, who is on you, will not depart from you” says 
the Lord. 

(Is 59:20-21) 


Whether OT prophets, John the Baptist, the apostles, or later examples of 
what I am calling artist-prophets, the prophet’s goal for the hearers or spec- 
tators is typically a response of hearing, repentance, and turning. In spite 
of the excessive and disturbing methods of the prophets, guided by God’s 
Spirit to convict them, they close their ears, eyes, and hearts. Consequently, 
the Assyrians exile the Northern Kingdom of Israel (722 BCE). The 
reforms of Judah’s kings, Hezekiah (715-686), and Josiah (640-609) are 
brief, resulting in many Judahites’ exile to Babylon, including Ezekiel (597 
BCE). Ignored by Jerusalem even then, the time for repentance passes and 
only judgment is possible. Ezekiel’s prophecy is directed against Jerusalem, 
warning of its approaching destruction. In 586-597 BCE, Jerusalem falls, 
utterly destroyed. Only then (Ezek 33) does Yahweh offer a new message 
for the exiles (Ezek 34). 

The prophets’ messages of the restoration and salvation of Israel adjust 
to Israel’s new realities in the larger world and future. In an unimagined 
move, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel’s prophecies promise an entirely new 
covenant, the law placed directly in a person’s mind and written on their 
heart (Jer 31:33). God’s Spirit in them will move them to faithfulness 
(Ezek 36:26-27). A remnant of exiles’ return to Jerusalem is promised 
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(Hos 1:11; Mic 2:12; Jer 3:18), with no more oppression or war (Hos 2:21- 
23; Mic 4:3-4; Is 60: 5-16). With the new covenant they will leave idola- 
try behind, worshiping Yahweh alone (Is 19:18-25; Hab 2:14; Zeph 2:11). 
Israel will be a light to the Gentiles and to all nations, every knee will bow 
to Yahweh and the people will be blessed (Is 45:22-24, 49:6). 

Although fulfillment of the restoration may appear not to be relevant 
to criteria for the prophets, it is important for the whole trajectory of 
prophecy’s judgments, promises, and the people’s response to them. The 
same is true of the prophetic voice today and the effect of that voice upon 
the spectator. In all ages, God’s judgments and promises are ultimately 
directed toward God’s glory, which of necessity has priority over his unfail- 
ing love and mercy. Because of this and humans’ freedom of choice, the 
temporal ends are always far less than God’s hope for humankind. 

The people finally return to Jerusalem from exile and are restored, but 
the scenario is different from anything imagined. For whatever reason— 
whether the people fail on their end of the covenant or only the meek and 
humble are allowed restoration as Zephaniah declares—the restoration is 
disappointingly weak. Judah and Jerusalem are never again restored to their 
original strength. 

While many religious documents were lost and in pieces, the non- 
eschatological Priestly Document was returned, giving it a dominant role 
in the recapturing and restructuring of the belief system in Jerusalem’s new 
context (von Rad 1967, 266). The end of prophecy and the weakness of the 
restoration may also be viewed, David Weiss Halivni asserts (Quash 2014, 
58-59), as the time the people finally are unified in their desire to welcome 
and indeed love the Law, and out of this desire, will keep it. Ezra the Scribe 
is given the task of reincorporating the text into the lives of the people. The 
resulting Torah is no longer the perfect, divine Torah received by Moses 
but “maculate,” the opposite of immaculate. Although contradictions and 
lacunae are allowed to remain, the Torah is combined with oral law to 
explain them, establishing a coherent law. No longer is prophecy needed, 
and in Jewish understanding, Yahweh’s people finally come into their true 
calling, for their lives are centered on the divine Torah. 

Ben Quash interprets the “maculations,” or the gaps, tensions, and 
“grit” of the biblical text, as purposeful and pneumatologically designed. 
He extends Rowan Williams’ use of the language of excess to justify diffi- 
cult Scriptures as appropriate to the work of the Spirit, by suggesting that 
“The grit of Scripture may be read as an intrinsic part of how this unlock- 
ing and reconfiguring is initiated; if so, it can be read as divine gift” (Quash 
2014, 77). In the Christian view, God continues through the promised 
Spirit to bring the theological “givens” of scripture, history, and Christian 
tradition as Christologically centered, ever forward in history to find us, 
as Quash says (Quash 2014, 7), in a “mutual and dynamic relationship” 
(Quash 2014, 17). Therefore I suggest that we must also be found and con- 
fronted “newly” by these texts and the ways that they may offer a word for 
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us today. It is in this spirit of openness to new connections that I propose 
to establish an analogical relationship between OT prophecy and the chal- 
lenging but theologically astute films of Lars von Trier. 

The distinctive style of the prophets’ forms of prophecy is no longer 
assumed to be a function of missing text, ambiguous cultural nuances, or 
an offensive element smoothed over. It is understood as purposeful. Writing 
on Hosea, Carolyn Sharp says: 


The tumultuous aesthetic of Hosea ... may be analyzed in its own right 
. as a performative quality of the prophet’s discourse. That disjunc- 
ture, ambiguity, and fragmentation in texts can signify rather than sim- 
ply flag the absence of meaningful signification has become virtually 

axiomatic in poststructuralist literary analysis. 
(Sharp 2010, 51) 


Sharp contends that Hosea’s unstable method of communication cannot 
be separated from the prophecy itself. Form and content interact such that 
content is embodied aesthetically in the form, creating a rhetorical strategy 
designed to destabilize its hearers and violate their expectations. Dramatic 
metaphors are deployed to engender conflict, irony disallows cognitive mas- 
tery, and abrupt change in tone snare the intended audience into their trap. 
Sharp cites also Timothy Beal’s focus on irony and ambiguity in Esther, 
Yvonne Sherwood’s analysis of Jonah’s reception, and Tod Linafelt’s study 
on the afterlife of Lamentations as functioning in a similar way. Further, 
“aesthetic antithesis creates incoherence at the level of construction of audi- 
ence” (Sharp 2010, 55). Israel’s history as recited by Hosea is ambiguous, 
and his metaphors of whore, mother, and offspring change unpredictably, 
but Sharp sees this as intentional, imitating the audiences’ inability to 
understand. Hosea intends to destabilize his audience, and convict and 
convince them to transform into the faithful people of God. Whether the 
prophets use a disrupting or violent method of writing, speaking, or sign- 
acts, they are excessive aesthetic strategies commanded by God to shock 
the audience into hearing differently the new word of the Lord. 

These more recent exegetical insights into the aesthetic strategies of 
the prophets open our imagination, our capacity to see how God newly 
speaks to us today. Quash’s distinctive attribution of the ruptures and grit 
in the scriptures as pneumatological maculations, further detailed in the 
profile of Ezekiel below, presses us even further, presenting a more com- 
prehensive view of God’s action in history, pneumatologically drawing 
together past, present, and future within the Christian tradition. I push 
even further to consider the problematic, sexually perverse, and violat- 
ing language of the prophets as also the work of the Spirit— analogiz- 
ing and interpreting similar language within the Christian tradition, in 
cinema, and in the other arts, as a prophetic voice which can illuminate 
God’s present, active work. 
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The prophets’ ruptured and violent aesthetic strategies climax in Ezekiel, 
the prophet of the Babylonian exile. Never before had a priest (turned 
prophet) been required by God to defy priestly requirements and purity 
laws through prophecy embodied in aesthetic, prophetic acts so extreme, 
but God’s holiness and impugned glory finally demanded a response. 
Therefore, God’s excess takes on heretofore unimaginable dimensions of 
violence against his people. To facilitate this ongoing, horrific judgment, 
God calls a young man to do unspeakable things in God’s name, places the 
Spirit in him, drags him off of his feet, confronts him with God’s terrify- 
ing glory, forces him to eat a scroll, and makes him a prophet in Babylon 
beginning with a seven-year silence. Paul Joyce writes of his prophecy: 


The first twenty-four chapters of the book of Ezekiel contain one of 
the most sustained and vehement declarations of judgment to be found 
anywhere in the prophetic literature of the Hebrew Bible. These chap- 
ters speak of “disaster after disaster” (7:5), in language that is violent 
and at times crude. 

(Joyce 2009, 17) 


The excessive, violent acts of Ezekiel, at once sublime poetry and “texts of 
terror,” so transgressive they cannot be in God’s name, and yet are in God’s 
name, are created in coded silence, interior pain echoed in the obliterating, 
exposing, and theologically convicting films of Lars von Trier. Thus, we 
now move from the prophets in general to one in particular: Ezekiel. 


Profile of a prophet: Ezekiel 


Each prophet bears a message for a particular time, and Ezekiel’s moment 
is in the midst of the 598 BCE Babylonian exile amongst a depressed, hope- 
less, apathetic people who cling to every bit of news of Jerusalem hoping 
they will soon return home. After years of training for priesthood, Ezekiel 
is suddenly called by Yahweh to be a prophet. It is a full-blown media 
event (Ezek 1-3), the most dramatic inaugural call in the Bible, memori- 
alized by such artists as Raphael (1518), William Blake (1803-1805), and 
Mark Chagall (1956), but it concludes with a bitter (Ezek 3:14) and over- 
whelmed Ezekiel, who numbly sits in silence for seven days (Ezek 3:15). 
As a priest in exile, Ezekiel may at least still serve the people with their 
gratitude. In contrast, the prophet harangues the people with judgment, 
receiving hatred, mockery, and sometimes violence. Ezekiel has just learned 
that like Yahweh, Israel will not listen to him (Ezek 3:7—9). His hesitance in 
accepting his call is a mark of the prophet. 

Ezekiel’s initial vision, strange behavior, and context of trauma gener- 
ate questions about his psychological stability. David Halperin’s Freudian 
reading of Ezekiel (Halperin 1993) is roundly disputed given our inabil- 
ity to access his inner being or the distant past, but recent readings by 
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Christopher-Smith and others examine him through the lens of trauma 
and PTSD.? In spite of doubts about his mental stability, Ezekiel is led 
by the Spirit. In every way, Ezekiel pushes the boundaries set by proph- 
ets before him, from breadth of knowledge of history, mythology, literary 
forms, and priestly laws, to cultural boundaries of the acceptable. Until the 
fall of Jerusalem (Ezek 33), his prophecy offers little comfort and instead 
unmasks his people’s idols, rubs their sin in their faces, and exposes their 
inward darkness, provoking shock and terror through new disruptive forms 
of prophecy, whether sign-acts, allegory, or oracle. As such, he provides the 
most helpful analogue for exploring the prophetic voice in the extreme, 
excessive, but theological films of Lars von Trier. 

Ezekiel’s incorporation into the Hebrew canon was controversial not 
because of its worth—it has always been perceived as powerful—but for 
three reasons (Joyce 2009, 50-51): explicit sexual language, restricted pub- 
lic reading of the dangerous opening chapter (accompanied by the caution- 
ary tale of a child who, reading it, apprehended haSmal’s [amber] identity. 
Fire burst forth and consumed him), and last, a deviation from Torah reg- 
ulation in Ezekiel 40-48. However, the book’s great power and mystery in 
its holiness give it a higher status than the Torah itself (Joyce 2009, 51). The 
text’s inconsistencies are “a signal that the text contains deeper meanings 
which are best left to the learned,” for rabbinic authorities understand that 
the text contains an excess of meaning (Joyce 2009, 50-51) that draws us 
beyond our comprehension. This accords with the maculations and grit of 
the biblical text understood as purposeful and pneumatologically designed, 
as stated by Quash above, with the language of excess as appropriate to the 
work of the Spirit. If indeed God continues through the promised Spirit to 
move ever forward in history to find us, as Quash says, so that we are found 
and confronted anew, then this prophetic, powerful, mysterious book of 
holiness born of the Spirit through Ezekiel (Ezek 2:2, 3:12, 14, 8:3, 11:1, 5, 
24, 37:1) is worth grappling with on its own merits. Standing solidly in the 
tradition of the prophets, it helps us not only to understand their role and 
mission then and now, but also to see with fresh eyes the absolute centrality 
of God and his self-manifestation (Joyce 2009, 27). 

Although the book’s writing is complex and includes evidence of later 
glosses, particularly from the Priestly tradition, Moshe Greenburg argues for 
a holistic interpretation of Ezekiel encompassing historical, tradition-critical, 
literary, and canonical approaches but emphasizes careful listening to the 
text itself: “There is only one way that gives any hope of eliciting the innate 
conventions and literary formations of a piece of ancient literature, and that 
is by listening to it patiently and humbly” (Greenberg 1983, 21). 

Ezekiel’s initial prophecies encapsulate the extreme, excessive nature of 
Yahweh’s demands of Ezekiel, his context, and important aspects of his the- 
ology. A brief exegetical tour of Ezekiel 3:22-5:17 offers a good introduction. 

Only seven days after Ezekiel’s initial vision he experiences the “hand 
of the Lord” upon him for a third time (cf. Ezek 1:3, 3:14), but this time 
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when facing the glory (kabéd, “weight”) of the Lord, he falls face down. 
The “hand of the Lord” (Roberts 1971, 244-51) is the phenomenological 
experience of Yahweh’s power by the prophet, at times related to unusual 
strength given by Yahweh—experienced by Elijah running ahead of Ahab’s 
chariot (I Ki 18:46), a mystical, ecstatic experience of Yahweh, or the over- 
whelming pressure of Yahweh’s revelation. For Ezekiel, it appears to be 
a physical, psychological, and spiritual phenomenon (Wright 2001, 45), 
occurring seven times (Ezek 1:3, 3:14, 22; 8:1; 33:22; 37:1; 40:1). In this 
situation, Yahweh’s Spirit enters Ezekiel and he is raised/lifted by Yahweh’s 
Spirit for a fourth time (Ezek 2:2, 3:12, 3:14). 

Given Ezekiel’s call to speak Yahweh’s word to a rebellious people and 
to be a watchman for the house of Israel (Ezek 3:17), his first requirement 
is paradoxical. Most prophets speak at the temple, loudly so they may be 
heard, but Ezekiel’s prophetic ministry begins instead with seven years of 
silence, speaking only as allowed by Yahweh—his verbal prophecies only it 
appears. He performs sign-acts, or symbolic actions dramatically embod- 
ied as Yahweh’s message to the Israelites, filled with minute detail and new 
forms of story unparalleled by other prophets (Ezek 3:22-5:4). Illustrating 
his bondage to Yahweh, Ezekiel shuts himself in his house, bound by 
ropes. Scholars believe they could be physical, metaphorical (as a sign of 
the people’s oppression) (Greenberg 1983), or self-enforced. Ordinarily, the 
prophet is both Yahweh’s spokesperson and a mediator or intercessor plead- 
ing on the people’s behalf their case before Yahweh. Here Yahweh makes 
it abundantly clear that there will be no more conversation, commanding 
Ezekiel to remain silent until Jerusalem falls. There is nothing more to say 
to a people with hardened hearts, so neither is Ezekiel to have anything to 
say (Wright 2001, 73). The prophet’s role is here expanded and altered in 
an entirely new way (Jer 27, 35, Is 20). 

Ezekiel’s second sign-act involves forming a sculpture from a brick of 
clay to depict Jerusalem surrounded by siege works. He lies on the ground 
bound in ropes on one side for 390 days, representing Israel, and 40 days 
on the other representing Judah (Ezek 4:1-8). An iron pan separates him 
from Jerusalem and represents God’s silence for the Israelites defilement 
of the temple. While lying on his side, Ezekiel is commanded to eat only a 
very small amount of bread made of wheat, barley, beans, lentils, millet, 
and spelt, with a little water, a sign of what the people will eat during 
Jerusalem’s siege: starvation rations. “Food for Life Ezekiel 4:9 Original 
Sprouted Organic Bread” is a popular brand found in most major food 
markets in America. Little do devotees know that it is the meager bread of 
a besieged city (see also Sherwood 2012, 173-75). Significantly for Ezekiel’s 
context, the bread is to be baked in public sight, insuring that a repulsive 
command is followed: it must be baked using human feces for fuel, fore- 
shadowing the coming experience of exiles forced to eat defiled food in 
nations where they will be driven (Ezek 4:13), and food eaten in Jerusalem 
with severed food supplies (Ezek 4:16-17). Not only is this abhorrent to 
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the common person (consider Peter, a good Jew and not a priest, who is 
shocked at the vision of unclean animals in Acts), but it is unimaginable for 
a priest trained in ritual cleanliness. Ezekiel begs Yahweh to change this, 
and Yahweh relents, permitting instead the substitution of cow dung. 

It is evident here that it is Yahweh who requires Ezekiel to break the 
purity laws. It is a difficult passage and counterintuitive. Yahweh is not 
only breaking the mold of the Israelite’s perceptions of their covenant God 
but transgressing all boundaries of understanding to create an entirely 
new and more complete vision of Yahweh’s utter power, sovereignty, and, 
strangely enough, holiness. 

Ezekiel gives both verbal and nonverbal prophecies. Other prophets 
performed difficult and sometimes painful tasks, such as Isaiah’s walking 
naked for three years, and some prophecies were strongly sexual, such as 
Hosea’s requirement to marry a prostitute. Ezekiel’s violence, however, in 
verbal (see Ezek 14, 20, 24:1-14) and nonverbal prophecies (see Ezek 3, 
4, 5, 24:15-27) and to himself as part of them is unparalleled. Likewise, 
some of the other prophets’ language and metaphors were strongly sex- 
ual, but Ezekiel’s imagery outdistances them all, for instance, in comparing 
Jerusalem to a nymphomaniac bride with excessive and repulsive detail. 
Acts of style seen in his extreme violence, sexual language, and imagery, 
are as central to Ezekiel’s style as is nonverbal prophecy. 

In an early prophecy, Ezekiel is commanded to use a sword like a razor to 
shave his head, surely resulting in a bloody head from hair torn by the roots. 
Under purity laws (Lev 21:5), baldness from shaving is anathema for a priest. 
Ezekiel’s prophecy pushes all boundaries, requiring not only suffering, but 
a self-inflicted violence oppositional to his training. Jeremiah’s sign-acts of 
breaking a pot or wearing a yoke involved no violence to self. A silent Ezekiel 
plays the dual role of both Yahweh (sword) and the people (hair, body) in 
one act: both the violating and the violated one. He must weigh and divide 
up his hair into three lots: one to burn with fire (representing people dying 
of famine in the besieged city), one to strike with a sword around the city 
(representing people struck with the sword in the city), and one to toss to the 
wind (representing the people scattered to the wind). A few strands must be 
hidden in Ezekiel’s garment, representing the carefully protected remnant of 
Yahweh, presumably the exiles themselves. Ezekiel then removes some of the 
strands and throws them into the fire. A fire will go out from that place to all 
of Israel. The word of the Lord speaks through Ezekiel to the people: 


I myself am against you, Jerusalem, and I will inflict punishment on you 

in the sight of the nations .... Because you have defiled my sanctuary with 

all your vile images and detestable practices, I myself will shave you. 
(Ezek 5:8, 11) 


During the siege there will be famine, cannibalism inside the city, plague, 
people torn by wild beasts, and people cut down outside of the city. 
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Eventually, the small remnant protected by the hem of Yahweh’s garment 
will be sought out and found, once again shepherded by Yahweh. 

The final sign-act in Ezekiel Chapter 5 initiates the prophecy against 
Israel in Chapter 6, a sword drawn against Jerusalem’s high places and 
idols (the word “idol” occurs in almost every chapter of Ezekiel). The Lord 
will slay the people in front of their idols, laying their dead bodies and 
bones before their altars. Yahweh’s succinct response, “I am against you,” 
alone is quoted 14 times in Ezekiel. Yahweh, not other nations, is now the 
enemy of Israel, dramatically rendered in the oracles of doom. 


This is what the Sovereign Lord says: Disaster! An unheard-of disaster 
is coming. The end has come! The end has come! It has roused itself 
against you. It has come! Doom has come upon you .... The time has 
come, the day is near; there is panic, no joy, upon the mountains ... 
none of the people will be left. 

(Ezekiel 7:5—11) 


Yvonne Sherwood balks at the term “street theater” for Ezekiel’s perform- 
ative prophecy, instead comparing Ezekiel’s self-trauma and self-harm with 
performance artist Ron Athey’s disturbing work: 


inspired by the work of Georges Bataille and Pier Paolo Pasolini who 
uses BDSM to confront preconceived ideas about the body in relation 
to masculinity and religious iconography .... Athey seeks to press hard 
at the contemporary pressure point of blasphemy: the collision com- 
pliance between queer and “perverse” sexual practices and religion 
.... The Prophets similarly push at contemporary sites of recoil and 
revulsion. 

(Sherwood 2012, 164) 


Ezekiel’s theological themes are distinct, and if some echo other classical 
prophets, they are specific and relevant to his own particular context. These 
themes are explored later, and they include idols, judgment, radical theo- 
centricity (Joyce), called elsewhere a magisterial theology (Brueggemann), 
departure, return, and restoration, and the Spirit. 

Ezekiel distinctly reveals Israel’s love affair with idols by reaching back 
to their rebellion in Egypt (Ezek 20:8), making their history strange to ena- 
ble them to see themselves anew. Idols, named 39 times in Ezekiel, are the 
root of virtually all sin for Ezekiel, obliterating Israel’s desire for God. Like 
the other prophets, Ezekiel’s primary task is to expose sin, but he names 
and unmasks deeper, subtler idols with images and abhorrent sexual lan- 
guage beyond them, intrinsically linking morality and worship. Expressing 
this, Ezekiel 22 lists all sins imaginable, dividing them into two categories: 
social injustices and making idols. Clearly, sins of social injustice are minor 
compared to offenses against the sacred. 
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In you are those who dishonor their fathers’ bed; in you are those 
who violate women during their period, when they are ceremonially 
unclean. In you one man commits a detestable offense with his neigh- 
bor’s wife, another shamefully defiles his daughter-in-law, and another 
violates his sister. 

(Ezek 22:10-11) 


Her priests do violence to my law and profane my holy things ... they 
teach that there is no difference between the unclean and the clean; 
and they shut their keys to the keeping of my Sabbaths, so that I am 
profaned among them. 

(Ezek 22:26) 


Israel’s fall results from defiling the sanctuary (Ezek 5:11), leaving her first 
love for other cults (Ezek 8:7ff), bringing idols into the sacred spaces of the 
heart (Ezek 14:3ff) (von Rad 1967, 193), and sexual immorality. Ezekiel 
traces the entire history of Israel separately through three complete nar- 
rative metaphors, traditionally called allegories. The use of this term is 
disputed by feminist scholars who see it better categorized as metaphor, 
extended metaphor, or narrative metaphor (Day 2000, 205; Galambush 
1992, 10-11), with which I concur. These narrative metaphors are at the 
heart of his extreme critique of their sin: the nymphomaniac bride (Chapter 
16), lovers of idols (Chapter 20), and sister prostitutes, Oholah (Samaria) 
and Oholibah (Jerusalem; Chapter 23). Even with the pre-exilic prevalence 
of common syncretic practices of idols, temple prostitution, and sacrifice 
of children to Molech, Ezekiel’s narrative metaphorical histories of Israel 
are so shocking and damning that they could be comparable to extreme 
cinema today. 

Chapters 16 and 23’s depictions of females are abhorrent to contempo- 
rary sensibilities and have drawn significant criticism from feminist the- 
ologians and scholars (Day 2000; Galambush 1992; Sherwood 2012). 
More recently, Cynthia Chapman examines the narrative through the gaze 
of the spectator, offering insight from Assyrian palace reliefs of military 
battles depicting earned power through gendering the enemy (Chapman 
2010). Now frequently cited, Chapman’s study offers important insight 
into ancient Mesopotamia’s perception, but it cannot undo what the reader 
today experiences and how she or he perceives it from damaging perspec- 
tives either way. Analyses of these narrative metaphors are included in 
Chapter 3 of this book, under the examination of narrative. 

Two important theological issues are at play in these narrative metaphors. 
First, Yahweh sees there is good reason for divine judgment upon Jerusalem 
(see the sign-acts of Chapters 4 and 5). Second, there is no reason why abso- 
lute grace should be bestowed upon Jerusalem and that salvation should 
come, but in the narratives of Chapters 16 and 20, Yahweh will bring 
salvation, nonetheless. 
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Ezekiel takes the prophetic task of exposing the extremity of sin to illus- 
trate its absolute dominion over God’s people. They cannot rid it from their 
system by any action on their part, whether sacrificial or moral/ethical acts. 
Therefore, the history of Israel as it has been is ending. God’s glory has left 
the temple and settled to the east (Ezek 10:18f; 11:22ff). 

Ezekiel’s theology of judgment and doom proclaimed is more pervasive 
than often perceived. Joyce and other scholars hold that Israel’s previous 
catastrophes demand theological interpretation, and Yahweh’s vindictive 
judgment interpreted by Ezekiel is key to helping them make sense of 
it. The Israelites lost their land, temple, and kings, and with them their 
identity, causing them to ask if Yahweh had been defeated by other gods. 
Some seek other gods, some feel Yahweh is unjust, and others try to hold 
on to their belief. Ezekiel, already deported, articulates its theological 
meaning for them. The catastrophe is Yahweh’s powerful and just vin- 
dication of the sins of Israel. While this seems repulsive in our eyes, it is 
necessary so Israel can begin to assimilate the loss through understand- 
ing its responsibility for the disaster. Joyce suggests a wider theological 
implication as well: 


There is room for only one God who runs the affairs of the world as 
a whole. Implicit here are the nascent claims of monotheism as well as 
universalism, themes that would be articulated more explicitly in Isa 
40-55 later in the exile. 

(Joyce 2009, 19) 


Repentance figures little in Ezekiel’s theology of judgment, appearing 
only two times, Ezekiel 14:6 and 18:30. It is too late for repentance to 
stay the judgment, and they are entirely to blame. The call to repentance 
conveys what should have been done to prevent the crisis, had they not 
refused to turn from their ways. In no way does future restoration depend 
upon repentance, for it is undeserved and unearned, evident in the sur- 
vivors’ self-loathing (Ezek 6:9, 20:43, 36:31), shame (Ezek 16:52; 36:32; 
7:18, 43:10-11), and the survivors’ acknowledgement of the justice of their 
punishment (Ezek 12:16; 14:22-23; 6:8-10). This may appear incongru- 
ent with God’s promises but consider Ezekiel’s inability to speak for seven 
years on behalf of the people to God (Ezek 3:26), whether repentance or 
plea. Paul Joyce is very clear that the recurrent motifs of self-loathing and 
shame among the survivors: 


underline the vital fact that in Ezekiel, the new future is never earned 
by righteousness; repentance is never the ground for a new beginning. 
When a new future is promised it is for God’s own reason: right behav- 
ior follows only afterwards, as a consequence (as in 36:22-32) .... 
repentance plays no part in the new beginnings in Ezekiel. 

(Joyce 2009, 26) 


46 Context 
Ezekiel 36:22 states: 


Therefore say to the house of Israel, “This is what the Sovereign Lord 
says: It is not for your sake, O house of Israel, that I am going to do 
these things, but for the sake of my holy name, which you have profaned 
among the nations where you have gone.” 

(Ezek 36:22) 


Just as righteousness does not obtain a new future, sin does not preclude 
emancipation. Both result from God’s sovereignty and watchfulness. 
Although unnamed, grace tiptoes in. Jacqueline Lapsley observes: 


For Ezekiel ... This disgrace-shame is a gift [from God] because it 
strips the people of their delusion about themselves, their old self disin- 
tegrates, paving the way for the people’s identity to be shaped in a new 
way by the self-knowledge that results from the experience of shame. 
And this new identity, in which people see themselves as “they really 
are,” i.e., as Yahweh sees them, will ultimately lead to the restoration 
of their relationship with Yahweh. 

(Lapsley 2000, 145; see also Block 2015, 167) 


Joyce asserts that even though the word for grace, hén, does not appear, 
Ezekiel’s underlying use of grace resonates closely with the notion of grace 
in the Christian tradition, although in this case “it is Christianity that is 
the borrower here” (Joyce 2009, 27). Daniel Block concurs, adding, “The 
prophet wants his hearers (and readers) to meet this God, who suspends 
the rule of justice and restores his people despite their undeservedness. This 
is a working definition of grace” (Block 2015, 192). For much of Ezekiel’s 
ministry, however, this grace is deeply hidden and not easily interpreted. 
Ezekiel sees the exiles of God and the history of Israel from a distinctive 
radically theocentric perspective, insisting upon Yahweh’s absolute central- 
ity. This perspective is expressed in the Recognition Formula, “and you (or 
they) shall know that lam Yahweh” (NRSV: “the LORD”), which appears 
54 times in this form and over twenty more times with added variation 
(Joyce 2009, 27). Ezekiel’s priestly, sacral perspective allows him to discern 
a great chasm between the sacred and the secular, the holy and the profane, 
and this division is at the core of Ezekiel’s extreme prophecies. The magiste- 
rial view of Yahweh clarifies this apparently arrogant, unloving expression 
of Yahweh, since Yahweh is absolutely pure and no contamination is possi- 
ble. The Israelites have defiled themselves and the sanctuary. Yahweh, above 
all, is holy, full of glory, the Name to be revered above all names among all 
people, and Yahweh’s name has been profaned by Yahweh’s own people. 
Chapter 1 of Ezekiel pictures Yahweh on the divine throne in Babylonia. 
Yahweh has departed the temple (Chapters 10-11) to be with the exiles, to 
be their sanctuary. It signals, according to Joyce, the freedom of Yahweh 
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to be present wherever the people are, hinting, as did Yahweh’s running 
the affairs of the world, at a theological universalism to come. Congruent 
with this is Ezekiel’s understanding that Yahweh’s kabéd, or glory on 
earth, “is an expression of his immanent presence that does not exhaust 
his being” (Joyce 2009, 32), while simultaneously envisioning Yahweh’s 
presence in the heavenly realm. In addition to this vertical relationship, the 
temple description also be seen as immanent—the restoration of the temple 
in Jerusalem once the exiles return, and transcendent—as eschatological 
hope. Given his support for Ezekiel 40-42 as a vision of the heavenly tem- 
ple received by Ezekiel, Joyce offers the most unifying understanding of the 
temple vision, a dialectic between Israel’s Holy God and his people, and a 
future universal hope to come. 


It is this theology of transcendence that undergirds Ezekiel’s theology 
of universalism in its various aspects. Ezekiel features not only a dialec- 
tic between the presence of Israel’s God with his people wherever they 
are and his honouring of the particular place of the special revelation 
of his holiness, but also a nuanced balance between the immanence of 
the deity and his overarching transcendence. 

(Joyce 2009, 32) 


In a book of 48 chapters, restoration for Jerusalem does not appear until 
11:16-21, then not again until Chapters 34, 37, and 39. The motivation 
for restoration is not out of love. Love is not a concept that appears in 
Ezekiel in relation to Yahweh, but for the sake of Yahweh’s name as a 
witness among nations, even more a lesson to Yahweh’s covenant people, 
and for vindication of Yahweh’s name. Jerusalem’s fall is announced in 
Ezekiel 33:21-22, when Ezekiel finally may speak. He begins with the Lord 
as Israel’s shepherd. “You are my sheep, the sheep of my pasture, and I 
am your God, declares the Sovereign Lord” (Ezek 34:31). Consonant with 
Ezekiel’s radical theocentricity, it seems that the role of the king as medi- 
ator is disappearing, and Israel’s leader once again will be its Holy God 
(Joyce 2009, 199). 

In Jewish theology, all of the prophets speak “in the Holy Spirit” (Ruah 
ha-Kodesh), and the most distinctive sign of the Holy Spirit’s presence is the 
gift of prophecy. Again, as Jeremias states: 


[possession] of the holy spirit, the spirit of God, is considered by the 
rabbis and synagogue as the mark of prophecy. To possess the spirit of 
God was to be a prophet. 

(Jeremias 1971, 43) 


For rabbis, this means that the one upon whom it rests can perceive the past 
and the future. The “knowledge of God” is equated with the Holy Spirit 
(Cant. R. i. 9), and the prophet hears and sees by the Spirit (Num 24:2; 
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I Sam 10:6; II Sam 23:2; Isa 42:1; Zech 7:12). With the deaths of the last 
prophets, Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, the Holy Spirit’s manifestation 
in Israel ends (JewishEncycopedia n.d.). However, the books of the prophets 
rarely mention the Spirit. By contrast, throughout Ezekiel, the use of spirit 
(Heb. riah) language occurs 41 times, compared to Deuteronomy, two 
times, and Jeremiah, once (Joyce 2009, 40): the Spirit’s action in Ezekiel is a 
distinctive mark of his prophecy. His call begins when the Spirit comes into 
him and lifts him off his feet, four times in the first three chapters, repeated 
with his visions. 

The Holy Spirit is not experienced as the Comforter. Instead, the Spirit 
empowers the prophet for his missional role amongst the people, and 
through him convicts the sinner (Israel). The word “convict” elencho (LX X) 
(Brown 1979, Vol 2, 140-141), is used in verb form with a legal character, 
used with the terms judgment and righteousness. It speaks of reproof (Jer 
2:19), the day of punishment (Hos 5:9), and judgment (Is 2:4, 3:11; Mic 
4:3). In the form elegmos, meaning rebuke, reproach, or disgrace, it is used 
in Isa 37:3 and 50:2. “Convict,” elenché, is used in the same way in both 
prophetic proclamation and by Jesus, who emphasizes the convicting role 
of the Spirit in his farewell discourses: “[The Holy Spirit] will convict the 
world of guilt in regard to sin and righteousness and judgment, in regard to 
sin, because men do not believe in me” (John 16:8). 

Ezekiel not only fulfills the marks, or criteria, for the OT prophet and 
prophecy but intensifies them, notching yet higher and higher in pitch: the 
drama of his call (three chapters), idols decried (almost every chapter), the 
violence of sexual imagery, ruptured language, negative revision of Israel’s 
history, numerous excessive sign-acts requiring violence to himself and to 
priestly law, and his sustained judgment of Jerusalem reaching new lev- 
els of “shock and awe.” His nuanced understanding of priestly law pro- 
pels his radically theocentric, magisterial theology as he singularly unveils 
Yahweh’s demand for holiness and the honor due to Yahweh’s name in 
visceral, terrifying terms. Yahweh’s glory, in Ezekiel, is upheld through 
Yahweh’s judgment. In spite of Ezekiel’s violent sexual imagery and exces- 
sive sign-acts, it was deemed more than worthy of inclusion in the canon of 
Scripture. Joyce says: 


The book was regarded as dangerous ... precisely on account of its 
holiness. Since the text was the bearer of awesome mysteries it had to 
be treated with extraordinary respect .... whereas the Torah can gener- 
ally be read without restriction. 

(Joyce 2009, 51) 


Once Jerusalem’s punishment is enacted, Ezekiel proclaims that Yahweh 
is again the shepherd, mobile, free to dwell in the heavens as on earth, 
both inside and outside of Israel, overseeing the affairs of humankind. The 
Spirit’s presence, inspiration, and power, in Ezekiel is unparalleled in the 
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prophets. Using Ezekiel’s Spirit language to sum up the consummation of 
the covenant in Ezra, Halivni states: 


The very essence of the Mosaic covenant is the belief in a unique God 
whose will is reflected in the Torah. This belief was absent in the wil- 
derness, but it was present in Ezra’s day, and thus the Sinaitic covenant 
was finally compete .... The destiny of the nation began in earnest, and 
our canonical Torah was born, etched in inviolable holiness—not by 
fire on tablets of stone, but by faith upon human hearts. 

(Halivni 1997, 83) 


For Halivni, Ezra was the final prophet and a scribe, prophetically commis- 
sioned to work through the maculations and grit of the Torah text due not 
to Divine purposes but to human sin. Once revelation is restored by Ezra, 
revelation is complete and only interpretation remains. Ezra’s moment: 


Was the age in which idolatry ceased in Israel; it was also the end of 
prophecy. One the nation had embraced a book, no need remained for 
the admonitions and the visions of the prophets. 

(Quash 2014, 70) 


In contrast, the Christian biblical tradition understands the period of clas- 
sical prophecy to have ended at that time, but not the prophetic work of 
the Holy Spirit. It is believed not merely to continue but to explode into 
its full potential in the Incarnate Christ’s birth, life, death, resurrection, 
and ascension, followed by the founding of the church through the gift 
of the Spirit at Pentecost. Quash cites Rowan Williams view, that unlike 
Halvini’s decayed Torah redeemed and sealed once for all, Christ’s bewil- 
dering teachings are ambiguous by choice, a “refusal of tidiness” (Quash 
2014, 75). He adds that perhaps the Torah and the NT are “properly macu- 
late,” so that the Israelites engaged with and perhaps were even disobedient 
as God’s intentional way of fulfilling the Scripture’s intention in the OT 
and thereafter. Not intended to undermine Scriptural authority, this view 
unlocks ways in which its authority goes deeper than surface appearance. 
It suggests that gaps, broken texts, faulty memories, and misunderstand- 
ings in Scripture open up additional places where the Spirit moves. From 
Christology to pneumatology such maculations may ignite a witness, a way 
of engaged listening, and a history of interpretation, that is not “sealed off 
from revelation” (Quash 2014, 76). 

In sum, maculation may be seen as a destabilizing aesthetic strategy used 
by the Holy Spirit in three ways. First, it destabilizes the Israelites’ through a 
violent shift in their perception of God, shocking the audience into hearing 
differently the new word of the Lord. Second, it creates new openings for 
the Spirit to find the exiles anew, revealing to them new givens (revelation), 
but also to find all people, as God’s revelation in Christ is made available 
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in history, connecting all with theological givens. Third, such maculations 
allow the realization that: 


it is the Holy Spirit who opens up the “moreness” [excess] of meaning 
in the unfolding of history: the Spirit who, in new historical sets of 
circumstances, discloses the abundance of God’s loving purposes ... 
the Spirit [who] unlocks and sets in motion the power of Scripture to 
speak in each new historical moment, and thus to reconfigure each new 
“present” such that it is never simply a reproduction of the past. 
(Quash 2014, 76) 


Not only are God’s people found through maculation, but a theological 
excess of abundance and meaning is also poured out among us. 

I suggest that Quash’s view is critically related to the reconfiguration of 
the category of the prophetic in the NT, and just as significant, for proph- 
ecy in the following 2,000 years of history. Investigating this potential 
continues after an examination of prophecy in the NT. 


New Testament prophets and prophecy 


The terms and roles associated with the prophetic in the NT both continue 
and contrast the marks of the prophetic. Again, etymology offers a use- 
ful place to begin to understand the term’s evolution. The primary Greek 
word for “prophet” is prophetés, used 144 times in the NT, most often in 
Matthew (37 times) and Luke (Gospel 29 times; Acts 30 times). It is found 
in Mark (6), John and Paul (14 each), Revelation (8), Hebrews and 2 Peter 
(2), and in James and 1 Peter (1). The word is also used in OT writings. 
Prophéteia, an abstract noun referring to the prophetic word of an OT 
prophet or Christian prophet, is also for Paul the gift of prophecy as (Rom. 
12:6). Its verb form means to proclaim divine revelation, appearing 28 times 
in the NT. This meaning encompasses its use in a paracletic sense (what the 
Holy Spirit does in us, comforts, encourages, convicts, teaches, 1 Cor. 14); 
and in a revelatory sense (Matt. 26:68)—foretelling the future (Matt. 15:7) 
(Brown 1979, Vol 3, 81). The use of the word prophetés for both OT and 
NT prophets, indicates that continuity between the two ages is assumed, 
and for NT authors, OT prophets’ writings come from God’s mouth. 
Matthew most frequently cites OT prophets, in terms of scripture’s incon- 
trovertible fulfillment (Brown 1979, Vol 3, 82). This is understood to be 
true for the birth and life of Christ (virgin birth, Bethlehem location, entry 
into Jerusalem, death, and resurrection). 

Prophets and prophecy reappear in full force in the gospel of Luke. 
Surrounding Jesus’ birth narratives, four people are specially commis- 
sioned and filled by the Holy Spirit to prophesy: Elizabeth (1:15, 41-45), 
Zechariah (1:67—79), Simeon (2:25-35), and Anna the prophetess at Jesus’ 
purification (2:36-38). None of these people exhibit the OT marks of a 
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prophet, perhaps because theirs is a special commission, but throughout 
the NT, as in the OT, the presence and filling of the Holy Spirit are central 
to prophets and prophecy (Jeremias 1971, 43-49). 

In calling, delivery and message of judgment, repentance, and salvation, 
John the Baptist is the last of the OT prophets, and the first of the NT 
prophets to announce that salvation has come. Although he exhibits the OT 
marks of the prophet, he adds something new: the conversion that occurs 
with his followers through repentance and forgiveness is sealed with bap- 
tism. More than on judgment, his focus is always on the One who comes 
after him.? 

Jesus’ audiences believe he is a prophet (Matt 21:11, 46; Luke 7:16) based 
on his miracles and ability to see the inner hearts and histories of peo- 
ple: healing the blind man (John 9:17) and the Samaritan woman’s life of 
sin (John 4:19). He accepts the title of prophet (Matt. 12:57; Luke 13:33) 
exhibiting the marks of the classical prophet except for writing, yet he is 
considered greater than they (Matt. 12:41) because he brings salvation (1 
Peter 1:8-12; Luke 10:22-24). Jesus not only uses the term “prophet” in 
conjunction with himself but also claims to have possession of the Spirit, 
required for a prophet.* 

Luke mentions the prophets more than any other NT writer. Out of 144 
occurrences of the word “prophet” in the NRSV, Luke-Acts uses prophétés 
59 times. In the Synoptic Gospels and Acts, the view of the prophetic work 
of the Spirit differs in emphasis from Paul’s view, whose perspective of the 
Spirit’s work and gifts to the church is most prominent today. Luke’s empha- 
sis is on the broader picture of the gospel of God in Christ and the Spirit’s 
mission in the world, focusing in Acts on the narrative of the church’s 
beginnings and missionary journeys. 

Current consensus on the pneumatology of Luke clarifies his distinct 
view of the Spirit of Prophecy and mission, connecting it with the OT. 
This is an important concern for the relationship of the OT prophets with 
the artist-prophet in the Christian tradition through the Holy Spirit, and 
also for my argument, which contends that the Holy Spirit in mission 
finds us throughout history in unexpected places and maculate ways. 
NT scholar Max Turner defines five points of basic consensus: (1) Luke’s 
pneumatological sources are Jewish, from the OT; (2) salvation history 
for Luke is driven and united by the Spirit, legitimizing mission in the 
Synoptics and Acts; (3) the Spirit is understood primarily as the “Spirit 
of Prophecy” for Luke (Luke 1:41, 67; Acts 2:4, 4:8, 31 9:17, 13:9); (4) 
therefore, Luke seldom exhibits concern for the Spirit as the power of 
spiritual, ethical, and religious revitalization for individuals; and (5) mov- 
ing beyond Judaism, Luke’s pneumatology bestows christocentric func- 
tions on the Spirit, including the “Spirit of Jesus” (Acts 16:6-7). Turner 
further defines a sixth point of “near consensus”: for Luke, the Spirit is 
“normally” granted at the same time or temporally close to conversion- 
initiation (Turner 2004, 105). 
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The great moment of NT prophecy occurs at Pentecost following Christ’s 
ascension. The Holy Spirit descends upon the disciples and they are filled 
with the Spirit, speaking in tongues that even strangers understand. Peter, 
preaching, quotes the prophet Joel, “In those days I will pour out my Spirit; 
and they shall prophesy .... Then everyone who calls on the name of the 
Lord shall be saved” (Acts 2:18, 21). He tells the story of Israel with Christ 
as the fulfillment of Joel’s prophecy, and the people are convicted, cut to the 
heart, asking what they must do, when Peter says: 


Repent, and be baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ so 
that your sins may be forgiven; and you will receive the gift of the Holy 
Spirit. For the promise is for you, for your children, and for all who are 
far away, everyone whom the Lord our God calls to him. 

(Acts 2:38-39) 


At Pentecost, the gift of prophecy is dispersed (Heb. 2:4) among them in a way 
unimagined in the OT. Luke brings Peter’s message of the prophets together 
with the message of Jesus so well that the longer passage bears repeating: 


After the coming of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost, Peter preaches to the 
Israelites in Solomon’s Portico of the prophets and repentance: 

And now, friends, I know that you acted in ignorance, as did also your 
rulers. In this way God fulfilled what he had foretold through all the 
prophets, that his Messiah would suffer. Repent therefore and turn to 
God so that your sins may be wiped out, so that times of refreshing may 
come from the presence of the Lord, and that he may send the Messiah 
appointed for you, that is, Jesus, who must remain in heaven until the 
time of universal restoration that God announced long ago through his 
holy prophets. Moses said, “The Lord your God will raise up for you from 
your own people a prophet like me. You must listen to whatever he tells 
you. And it will be that everyone who does not listen to that prophet will 
be utterly rooted out from the people.” And all the prophets, as many as 
have spoken, from Samuel and those after him, also predicted these days. 

(Acts 3:16-24) 


Luke identifies prophets in the early Church, the most well-known being 
Agabus, who by the Holy Spirit predicts a famine in Jerusalem and Paul’s 
death (Acts 11:28; Acts 21:10-11). Other brief examples include Judas, Silas, 
and Philip’s four daughters. Prophets per se are not as prevalent in the NT 
as in the OT. 

The enactment of the new covenant by the Holy Spirit is so powerful in 
the individual and corporate body of the church (the body of Christ) that 
the gifts of the Spirit are dispensed in many forms, resulting in a variety of 
ministries such as apostles, prophets, teachers, etc. (I Cor. 14), designed for 
the unity of all (Eph. 4:11-13). 
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In Paul’s epistles, the Spirit’s prophetic work is mentioned only within the 
context of the church (I Cor. 14:22). Although not well-defined, it is a pow- 
erful gift through which God revealed mysteries, knowledge, instruction, 
and encouragement (I Cor. 13:2, 14:30-31), yet it is distinguished from, 
and more than, teaching (Acts 13:1; Eph. 4:11-13; I Tim. 1:18). Although 
John the Baptist and Jesus frame the prophetic work of the Spirit in the 
same sense as the OT prophets, the epistles do not. A single place in the 
epistles mentions the convicting role of the Spirit: 


But if an unbeliever or an inquirer comes in while everyone is proph- 
esying, they are convicted of sin and are brought under judgment by 
all, as the secrets of their hearts are laid bare. So they will fall down 
and worship God, exclaiming, “God is really among you.” 

(I Cor 14:24-25)P 


Surprisingly, it is the apostles, including Paul, whose ministry most closely 
identifies with the marks of the OT prophets, seen in their call, but without 
the mark of hesitancy, the delivery of their message, and their content in 
terms of judgment. Like the OT prophets, their message is cued specifically 
to the current time and need: salvation has come, and its announcement is 
at the center of their message. The apostles’ messages are not of judgment, 
doom, and death in the same way as the OT prophets; however, nor do 
they have the aesthetic forms or strategies of disjuncture for the kingdom 
of God has come. Salvation is here! In Ephesians 2, the apostles and proph- 
ets together are identified as laying the foundation of the new temple, the 


household of God: 


So then you are no longer strangers and aliens, but you are citizens 
with the saints and also members of the household of God, built upon 
the foundation of the apostles and prophets, with Christ Jesus himself 
as the cornerstone. In him the whole structure is joined together and 
grows into a holy temple in the Lord. 

(Eph. 2:19-22) 


In the early church, shifts in meaning occurred with the incarnation, death, 
resurrection, and ascension of Jesus Christ and the consequent gift of the 
Holy Spirit to the church. The according shift in the meaning of proph- 
ecy resulted in the OT prophetic role being closest to the role of apostle 
(apdstolos, meaning “one who is sent out”), paralleled with God’s sending 
Moses and Aaron to Pharoah and the Exodus, Elijah sent to Ahab, Isaiah 
to Israel, and perhaps most aptly, Jonah to Nineveh. The 12 apostles are 
those who witness Christ’s resurrection (later Paul) and are commissioned 
by him fo tell the truth of the gospel of God in Christ to all nations, putting 
their lives at risk to tell its truth. With the OT prophets, the apostles lay the 
foundation of the new household of God (Eph 2:20; Rev 21:14; 1 Cor 9:1). 
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“Their common testimony is based on OT prophecy and preserved in the 
NT .... and since no foundation repeats itself, they are irreplaceable in any 
subsequent generation” (Robinson 1986, 193). 

Revelation 22, the final chapter of the biblical canon, traditionally 
believed to have been written by John the beloved of Jesus, disciple, apos- 
tle, and prophet—according to Revelation—brings the story of the proph- 
ets, apostles, and Jesus Christ together with his holy bride, the church, in 
the new Eden/Jerusalem, the holy city: “The Lord, the God of the spirits of 
the prophets sent his angel to show his servants the things that must soon 
take place” (v. 6). Jesus announces the ones who may enter the holy city 
and those who may not: the sinners—including the idolaters (vv. 14-15). 
He then proclaims: 


“T, Jesus, have sent my angel to give you this testimony for the churches. 
I am the Root and the Off-spring of David, and the bright Morning 
Star.” The Spirit (my ital.) and the bride say, “Come!” And let the ones 
who hear say, “Come!” Whoever is thirsty, come; and whoever wishes 
may take the free gift of the water of life. 

(Rev 22:16-17) 


With events of Christ’s resurrection, ascension and Pentecost all catego- 
ries and labels are upended. The underlying reality is that the gifts are 
given as God chooses, that they take on different dimensions according 
to the Spirit’s need, and that many more people have varying aspects of 
the gifts that may overlap. In this light, prophecy seems to have multiple 
dimensions: a highly desirable church/community dimension in terms of 
spiritual gifts and leadership (1 Cor. 14:1-5, 24-25, 29-32), a dimension 
that speaks truth to the larger culture and foretells the future outside of 
the church (Agabus), and, in continuation of the prophetic ministries of 
John the Baptist, Jesus, and Jesus’ Farewell Discourses announcement to 
his disciples of the coming Holy Spirit, a dimension of mission and convict- 
ing non-believers and believers of their sin and calling them to repentance 
(John 16:8; I Cor. 14:24—-25; Acts 3:18-19). 

A brief excursus on the convicting role of the Holy Spirit clarifies its con- 
nection between the OT prophets, Jesus, and the later artist-prophets. For 
Jesus, the OT prophets’ message is a definitive call to repentance, spoken 
to convict the Israelites of their sin and turn back to God. Jesus tells the 
disciples of the work and coming of the Holy Spirit: 


If I go, I will send him [the Holy Spirit] to you. And when he comes, he 
will convict (elencho) the world concerning sin and righteousness and 
judgment: concerning sin, because they do not believe in me; concern- 
ing righteousness, because I go to the Father, and you will see me no 
longer; concerning judgment, because the ruler of this world is judged. 

(John 16:7b-11) 
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These verses present one of the greatest interpretive challenges in the fourth 
gospel, according to commentators from Augustine on, but they most clearly 
connect the judging, convicting role of the OT prophets who spoke by the Holy 
Spirit—significantly Ezekiel—with the ministries of John the Baptist and Jesus, 
and the future missional role of the Holy Spirit (the Paraclete) in the world. For 
this reason, and in the continuing search to relate the givens of the scriptures, 
history, and Christian tradition, to the pneumatologically driven found, and in 
view of the theological work of the artist-prophet, I examine them more closely. 

At issue is the relationship of the word “convict,” elencho, to the three 
clauses: concerning sin (whose sin?), concerning righteous (whose right- 
eousness?), and concerning judgment (whose judgment?). There are at least 
seven interpretations with variations, which I will not detail, but the argu- 
ment most cited, and I believe, the most lucid, comes from Carson (1979, 
547-66). The overarching need is to draw the world to a self-awareness 
of guilt and conviction of sin, congruent with John 15:22, in which Jesus’ 
presence reveals their condition and leaves the people without excuse. The 
Paraclete convicts the world of the world’s sin, the world’s righteousness, 
and the world’s judgment (Carson 1979, 558). 

Regarding the world’s sin, Carson’s interpretation corresponds with 
John 8:46, the only other place in John where “convicts” occur. Jesus asks, 
“Which of you convicts me of sin?” Regarding the world’s righteousness— 
the most difficult to interpret-—Carson understands it as one example of 
Johannine irony, which he uses with the disciples. It accords with the neg- 
ative meaning of Isaiah 64:5, “our righteousness is like a dirty menstrual 
cloth,” and with the implied rejection of the Jews’ righteousness—although 
the specific word is not used—for they loved the praise of men more than 
the praise of God (12:42—43). The world’s judgment is considered a false 
judgment, the prime example being judgment against Jesus, and the reason 
for the Paraclete’s convicting the world of judgment is that the prince of this 
world is judged. While involving the world, this also communicates to the 
disciples the role of the Paraclete, assuring them they will not be deserted: 
the Paraclete will convict the world both on his own and through the dis- 
ciples. Without Jesus’ departure the Paraclete could not come, and without 
such sovereign intervention the disciples’ mission would be in vain. 

An understanding of the Spirit’s work of conviction, and its role in a 
person being found by the Spirit becomes essential when assessing the work 
of the artist-prophet and its effect upon its recipient, since the role of the 
prophet is weighted toward judgment and conviction, and since the ongoing 
finding of the Holy Spirit through the artist-prophets from the Christian 
tradition is largely a convicting, judging role. 


The prophetic category 


The prophetic category, in sum, does not offer a simple list of criteria for 
“the prophetic,” ensuring that a prophetic word, act, or symbol is prophetic, 
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exemplified by either classical OT prophets or the NT prophetic gift, for it 
encompasses multiple dimensions. OT classical prophets have an “office” 
(always charismatic, not hereditary), whereas in both the OT and NT, there 
are people through whom the Spirit speaks under special circumstances 
who would not necessarily be called prophets: OT Balaam, NT Zechariah, 
Anna, Simon, and Philip’s four daughters. The category must be breatha- 
ble, delimited by the Holy Spirit. 

Consistent marks of the OT prophet include the experience of a call to 
the role of prophet, often unmentioned. They obey, but with reluctance. 
They are iconoclasts or destabilizers of institutions and exhibit shocking, 
excessive behavior, though for a few the call is to stabilize their community 
and institutions. The prophecies are given through speaking, writing, or 
performance in symbolic acts in a vast array of styles, and are delivered to 
every sector of people imaginable. 

The prophet’s most important mark is the content of the message. Two 
consistent marks of the prophetic message are: (1) It is a gift given and guided 
by the Holy Spirit as a message from God through a human being for people 
in a particular time and place; and (2) each prophetic message is a specific 
word for a specific community. However, it is always an extension of the 
Israelites’ tradition of understanding of who God is in relationship to God’s 
people, the world, sin against God, and sin against others. The work of the 
prophet or the prophetic word is to expose or unmask the idols of the people. 
Sin against others, oppression, violence, ignoring the needs of the poor and 
powerless, even selfish behavior—hubris or narcissism—may be understood 
as idolatry as it posits the self as god. The message almost always includes 
sin, repentance, redemption, hope, restoration, re-creation, or a new crea- 
tion (NT church, the new bride of Christ). For the classical prophets it is an 
art form, whether poetic word, performance act, or speech, and as such is 
characterized by disjuncture in word and imagery, dramatic metaphors that 
provoke conflict, ambiguity, and irony that undermines interpretive mastery, 
and unanticipated shifts that entrap the recipients, violating the expectations 
of the intended audience. Regardless of delivery, Yahweh’s people rarely 
respond positively, repenting of their sin or changing their ways. 

The marks that define the prophetic as a category in the OT are given 
new meaning in the NT. The prophetic word is difficult to delimit since it 
is available to all people and for the Spirit to speak into all times and all 
parts of the world, but it falls within the convicting role of the Holy Spirit 
who pronounces or announces, through the prophet or prophetic word, the 
truth of the Kingdom of God in Christ Jesus in relation to political injus- 
tice, the church, other people, and culture/the world. The prophetic word 
may be said to “tell the Truth.” 

The intention and action of the Holy Spirit is the unifying factor of all 
prophets, and prophecy may be considered in fact to be the “container” of 
the prophetic category. In the early church and beyond, the prophetic may 
appear in the church or outside of the church, wherever the Holy Spirit 
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chooses to move and speak a specific message to a specific community. 
Outside of the church, it is understood to be in terms of mission, draw- 
ing the world near, whether the prophecy convicts, draws to repentance, 
redeems, gives hope, or creates. The category of the prophetic is a breath- 
able, dynamic category by the very nature of the Holy Spirit as trinitarian 
source and guide. 

Although the Holy Spirit is the gift that forever continues to find us until 
the end of time, with the Scriptures as given, Quash warns against making 
too direct a comparison between the OT people of God, whether prophet 
or exile, and Christian pilgrims, for it is an analogical relationship. Because 
canons and doctrines are permanent, they can shoulder multivalent mean- 
ings. Although I suggest that it should not be construed too loosely, Quash 
helpfully states that it may be constructive to view the given of Scripture 
as a source for discovery, rather than as a final and limiting solution to our 
quest. He comments that: 


Scripture can itself all too easily become confused with the exegeses it 
is used to endorse, and ... sometimes holes are punched in our exegeses 
by encounters with the Spirit in Church and world. 

(Quash 2014, 285) 


This is a critical perception as we move from this examination of biblical 
prophecy and Ezekiel to the next step, a consideration of the artist-prophet 
within the Christian tradition toward the aim of assessing a prophetic voice 
in the films of Lars von Trier. 

Although Quash’s Found Theology does not focus on the trajectory 
of prophecy and the prophetic voice in history, it illuminates the crucial 
aspect of the Spirit’s movement forward in history through the paintings of 
Vittore Carpaccio (c. 1465-1525/1526) and the poetry of Henry Vaughan 
(1621-1695). Consequently, it will continue to be a productive paradigm 
as I examine the artist-prophet and prophetic works of art through which 
the Holy Spirit pursues us, speaking a particular word from God at a par- 
ticular time and place in history, opening new theological understanding in 
unexpected, maculate, and ruptured spaces. 


Notes 


1 The unique, first-person singular account of the classical prophets’ call 
(Amos 7-9; Is 6; Jer 1; Zech 1.7—6.8) is the primary reason for the current 
consensus that they were autonomous and not related to the cult. Their acri- 
monious attacks on cult prophets, use of secular literary forms unknown in 
the cult’s standardized forms, along with God’s judgment upon the people, 
previously unheard of within the cult, validate this consensus. 

2 For example, Daschke, Dereck M. “Desolate among Them: Loss, Fantasy, and 
Recovery in the Book of Ezekiel.” American Imago 56, no. 2 (1999), 105; 
Daniel L. Smith-Christopher, A Biblical Theology of Exile, Overtures to 
Biblical Theology (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2002), 74-104. 
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3 Although many people who follow John the Baptist believe he is the expected 
eschatological prophet, the scriptures portray him as the eschatological fore- 
runner of the expected one (Matt. 3:1ff; Mark 6:25; Lk. 7:33; Jn. 1:6ff). 

4 This is particularly seen in the Beelzebul controversy: Matt. 12:25-37; Mk. 
3:23-30; Lk. 11:17-23; Jn. 7:37ff. 
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2 The artist as prophet 


Affinities in Dante, Milton, 
Dostoyevsky, O’Connor, 
and Tarkovsky 


We now turn to the relation of the biblical prophet to the artist-prophet to 
provide a theological framework by which to assess the prophetic nature of 
Lars von Trier’s films. The artist-prophet and her message unlock the con- 
tent of the prophetic voice. To begin, I return to Ricoeur’s concept of rev- 
elation, which understands the first discourse as prophetic discourse, but 
then identifies a structure by which revelation is disclosed and received by 
communities after the original audience is gone, central for understanding 
the artist-prophet in post-canonical history. After summarizing his view 
of revelation through scripture, I show how drawing upon it facilitates our 
understanding of the artist as prophet, and how Quash’s view of the Holy 
Spirit expands it in light of excess and the prophetic voice in von Trier’s 
films. The main body of this chapter follows, assessing the affinities of the 
artist-prophets and their art with the biblical prophet and prophecy. This 
analysis is not intended to argue that von Trier is an artist-prophet, as 
stated earlier, but to locate affinities in the messages or themes of prior 
artist-prophets and biblical prophets to assess the potential for a prophetic 
voice in the films of Lars von Trier. 


Ricoeur’s hermeneutics of revelation and artist- 
prophets in the Christian tradition 


For Ricoeur, revelation shifts when removed from the communities of 
Israel and early Christianity, and revealed speech reaches us today through 
Scriptural text and its interpretation. Although Ricoeur’s philosophy con- 
siders the text as a general notion—a significant system or world—we have 
seen that he examines different origins of texts, philosophical texts, narra- 
tion, myth, poetic, and religious texts.' In his hermeneutics of revelation, 
he specifically considers the text of Scripture, here considered in relation to 
prophetic discourse. Revelation in Scripture begins with inspiration from a 
first person to a first person, and prophetic discourse follows when the one 
who has heard, the prophet, is driven by God to speak and who therefore 
speaks to the people in God’s name. Revelation through Scripture becomes 
possible first, by the prophet’s work of writing, in which he creates its 
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style—which externalizes and objectifies the text—second, as the writing 
in Scripture becomes independent from its author, so that revelation occurs 
outside of the originary author’s voice, and third, through the issue of the 
text, or the world of the work, described later. 

Standing before the world of Scripture as text and opening our imagina- 
tion to it, “a depth-structure of belonging-to ... the primordial ground of 
our existence” is poetically opened (Ricoeur 1977, 24). Suddenly we see an 
illuminated order of things outside of both the author and original audience: 
revelation. Reflection comes upon us suddenly “within an experience that 
bears us” (Ricoeur 1977, 29), making us the subject of the experience. Rather 
than imposing our thoughts upon it, we expose ourselves to this revelation to 
receive a broader sense of self from it: the world of the text—here Scripture 
for Ricoeur—constitutes us. However, reflection is never first or constituting. 
It is a second-order reflection that retains its historical character. 

Illuminated by revelation as we stand before the world of Scripture, we 
appropriate it and are formed by it. We share it through discourse called 
testimony, a total affirmation of the absolute which confesses its com- 
plete dependence upon its historical manifestation. Testimony causes and 
governs the abandonment of any absolute claim to self-consciousness, a 
letting-go of self. It is both an ethical and a speculative act, reflecting the 
encounter with the absolute who generously and necessarily acts first to be 
made known, or manifest. 

We are seized by these events in substantial ways, and it changes the 
course of our existence. The accidental experience of revelation transforms 
into our destiny. Of necessity, this testimony includes three dialectical 
moments. First, testimony requires interpretation, otherwise the event and 
its meaning coincide and fade away. Through interpretation events endure, 
becoming event-signs. Second, we must choose between a false witness and 
a truthful witness, “for there is no manifestation of the absolute without 
the threat of a false testimony, and without the decision that separates the 
sign from the idol” (Ricoeur 1977, 33). Third, the audience interprets the 
testimony through the witness who has participated in what has been seen 
and testifies to it. A witness may become so involved in his testimony that 
it becomes the best proof of his belief, his conviction. When held so firmly 
that it costs the witness life itself, the witness becomes a martyr for truth. 

Ricoeur accounts for the priority of historical testimony over self- 
consciousness by referring to Kant’s “aesthetic ideas” in Critique of 
Judgment (Ricoeur 1977, 36). Kant justifies the aesthetic production of 
genius by imagination’s power to present the ideas of reason for which we 
have no concept. Thus, imagination bestows on thought the capacity to think 
further. In the same way, historical testimony presents a letting go in which 
we affirm an order immune from “that servitude from which finite existence 
cannot deliver itself” (Ricoeur 1977, 37). The relation between originary 
affirmation and its historical presentation is expressed in testimonies whose 
meaning is never exhausted. 
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In sum then for Ricoeur, poetic discourse—his category under which 
Scripture falls—on both the objective side of the idea of revelation (truth as 
manifestation) and the subjective side (the experience of testimony) alone 
can provide the horizon for an explicitly religious and biblical experience 
of revelation (Ricoeur 1977, 1-37). 

Before applying Ricoeur’s understanding of the hermeneutics of biblical 
revelation to the artist-prophet I add four caveats. First, I replace Ricoeur’s 
term, “absolute,” which stands in for The Name, Yahweh, or God, with 
the theologically appropriate “Holy Spirit.” Second, while all who respond 
to scripture as revelatory are first summoned by the Holy Spirit, not all are 
summoned to a prophetic witness, like the artist-prophet. Third, not all 
testimony or witness given as art is prophetic discourse (it may be hymnic, 
for example). Fourth, the prophetic work of art in the Christian tradition 
is in some sense response to the world issued forth from Scripture. It must 
be emphasized that the world issued forth from Scripture is more than 
the text alone. It is the world of the text, the world which is revealed to 
us through God’s initiative. Karl Barth rightly contends that whether rev- 
elation comes through the Scripture as text, called “special revelation,” 
or through creation, called “general revelation,” “It is not the footprint 
of God that reveals God to us, but the Spirit speaking in and through the 
footprint” (Johnston, 2014, 134). Ricoeur is concerned to argue against 
over-psychologizing of revelation as dictated in a literal fashion by the 
Holy Spirit, but “rather the force of what is said that moves the writer. 
That something requires to be said is what the Nicene Creed analogi- 
cally signifies by the expression, ‘We believe in the Holy Spirit who spoke 
through the prophets’” (Ricoeur 1977, 17). Just as the word of the Lord 
was given to the non-Israelite prophet Balaam to prophesy, so the Spirit 
may choose to speak prophetically through the witness of art or artist not 
grounded in the physical text of Scripture but through revelation, pneu- 
matologically grounded in the world of Scripture.* As such it will reflect 
Scripture’s truth whether perceived by the spectator or not. This is to say 
that there are many who will see but be blind to its truth and power. Yet 
some will recognize it, for “it shall not return to me empty, but it shall 
accomplish that which I purpose” (Is 55:11). 

The Holy Spirit, therefore, plays the central role in revelation and the 
unending witness of prophetic art. Space prohibits a full rendering of Ben 
Quash’s historicizing pneumatology, but his view of the givens of Scripture 
and Christ’s work on the cross is bound by the Spirit to that which is found 
in an unending, indefinitely extended series of encounters centered on imag- 
ination (Quash 2014, xvii). Quash’s view of the Holy Spirit theologically 
deepens and broadens Ricoeur’s hermeneutic of revelation. 

The Holy Spirit summons the artist to stand before the world of Scripture as 
poetic discourse. As she stands before it, the world of the text unfolds before 
her open imagination. The artist experiences an illuminated order of things 
made manifest to her—revelation—and is encountered by the Holy Spirit. 
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She responds, affirms, and appropriates the revelation. As she understands 
herself before the illuminated world of the text, she is formed by it. As 
an artist, she receives from the Holy Spirit the particular summons of the 
prophet to speak (here to create works) through the lens of prophetic dis- 
course, which for Ricoeur is judgment (Ricoeur and Wallace 1995, 263). 

Witnessing of the world that Scripture as poetic discourse has made man- 
ifest and unfolded before her, the artist-prophet testifies, creating works of 
art through which the Spirit manifests the illuminated order of things but 
in destabilizing, confronting, exposing ways (Ricoeur’s judgment). Some 
respond; some hear and see and do not respond; others only hear noise or 
see the visible object. 

The Holy Spirit finds the receptive viewer/receiver, and opens up the work 
of art as revelatory, encounters him, and through reflection, the receiver 
responds one way or another. As he responds positively, the Spirit draws 
the viewer/receiver “further up and further in” (Lewis 2016, 148) to a rela- 
tionship with this God whom he cannot see and whom he cannot hear, but 
is known, is found, and begins to know: a beginning. As he testifies and 
witnesses to this revelation it spirals forth into a new hermeneutical circle. 

Two key differences separate the OT prophet and his audience from the 
artist-prophet and the viewer of prophetic art. First, Christ has come and 
brought the new order of the Kingdom of God, completing the world of 
Scripture. Second, since revelation is pneumatologically grounded in the 
world of Scripture, it will finally circle back to the truth made manifest in 
Scripture in one way or another—at times more evident to the Spirit than 
the receiver. The prophet Isaiah speaks the word of the Lord: 


so shall my word be that goes out from my mouth; it shall not return to 
me empty, but it shall accomplish that which I purpose, and succeed in 
the thing for which I sent it. 

(Is 55:11) 


The artist-prophet receives and responds to the revelation of God in Christ 
through beholding and being encountered by the world of Scripture. She is 
summoned or called to prophetic work and creates the work that imper- 
fectly “speaks” to the viewer through the Spirit. The work ultimately reflects 
and witnesses to the world of Scripture in some way as the viewer (or reader, 
or hearer) responds. The artist-prophet and her work bear the marks of the 
prophetic work of the OT prophet which include recognition that she is the 
mouth or vessel of the Holy Spirit and summoned or called to do the work 
(as was even Balaam), and that the work confronts the viewer with evil, their 
idols, and their death in a rupturing, destabilizing way. It will ultimately 
bear witness in some way to the world of Scripture and the Kingdom of God 
in Christ Jesus, even if more evident to the Spirit than to the viewer. 

This of course sounds much neater than it is. Two examples must suffice 
at this beginning. First, John Milton’s writing directs us back to Scripture 
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clearly, so that when we read Areopagitica or Paradise Lost, we are returned 
to Scripture. Other works may be less clear, such as Andrei Tarkovsky’s 
Solaris (1972), or in the iconographic, meditative nature of Mirror (1975), 
but faith dominates his last three films. The Sacrifice (1986) ends with the 
son, who waters the barren tree seen in the first scene—which symbolizes 
an act of faith for Tarkovsky (Tarkovsky 1986, 224)—and who (previously 
mute from an operation) says, “In the beginning was the Word [John 1:1]. 
Why is that Papa?” Sculpting in Time, Tarkovsky’s major book, uses a full 
page opposite film images to quote Scripture, with Andrei Rublev (1966), 
I Cor 13:1-16, and Solaris, I Cor 15:15-19, 26-29: 


If Christ be not risen, then is our preaching in vain, and your faith also 
is in vain ... But now is Christ risen from the dead ... For as in Adam 
all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive. 


Tarkovsky’s last sentences of the book return the reader to Scripture: 


Perhaps the meaning of all human activity lies in artistic consciousness, 
in the pointless and selfless creative act. Perhaps our capacity to create 
is evidence that we ourselves were created in the image and likeness of 
God? 

(Tarkovsky 1986, 241) 


These works of art may be understood as third order works through which 
the Holy Spirit speaks, calls, and finds us if we are willing to listen and 
receive, wherever we are. 

Just as we cannot see “inside” of Jeremiah, Ezekiel, or Proto/Deutero/ 
Trito Isaiah, in many cases we cannot see inside of the artist and her com- 
mitment. This does not limit the Holy Spirit from speaking through the text 
to one who stands before them. In the same way, I suggest that God’s Spirit 
may speak prophetically to the viewer of art directly through the work, or 
to the filmgoer through the film. This is an important distinction, particu- 
larly when an extended group of people create a work such as a film, or in 
our technological age when methods of media creation constantly shift. 

Tin fact argue that the Holy Spirit will find the one who is open, yearning 
to search and be found, regardless of the artist-prophet or work of art. This 
presents a trajectory of biblical prophecy that moves from God’s mouth to 
prophet, through the Scriptures by the Holy Spirit to the artist-prophet, and 
from Scripture through artwork or film by the Holy Spirit. But a full-orbed, 
revelatory response to the poetic discourse (which may be exceedingly rare, 
just as the desired response to the OT prophet was negligible) will finally 
return us back to the testimony of the world of Scripture and to God in Christ 
in some manner for the work to be prophetic in the Christian tradition. 

With the consideration of an artist’s call to the vocation of artist-prophet 
through the revelation of the world of Scripture issuing forth, an illuminated 
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order of things made manifest through poetic discourse, and the art- 
ist-prophet’s affirmation of it and witness to it as differentiated from the 
OT prophet, we are able to now examine particular artist-prophets in the 
theological and literary tradition of Christianity. 


Artist-prophets in the Christian tradition 
with affinities to the biblical prophet 


We here explore the relation of the biblical prophet to the artist-prophet, 
examining the affinities of five artist-prophets in relation to the biblical 
prophet to provide a theological framework by which to assess the pro- 
phetic nature of Lars von Trier’s films. These artist-prophets include the 
literary artist-prophets Dante Alighieri, John Milton, Fyodor Dostoyevsky, 
Flannery O’Connor, and from cinema, Andrei Tarkovsky. 

These artist-prophets contrast starkly with the commonly known 
Romantic poet-prophets, such as Lord Byron, Percy Bysshe Shelly, 
John Keats, and William Wordsworth (Roston 1979, 41), who instead 
pursued a passionate individualism and insisted upon an expressivist 
model of language characterized by emotion arising from the overflow 
of the heart. It was, above all, an experimental project of self and social 
quest, and a quest for intensely felt emotion. Through creative expres- 
sion, it sought the possibility of transcending ordinary experience, 
referred to as a state of sublimity. As Harold Bloom and Lionel Trilling 
explain, the meaning of sublimity changed between the Enlightenment 
and Romantic periods: 


This is a sublimity not easy to distinguish from solipsism ... [unlike 
that of previous eras, it] is not a Sublime of great conceptions, before 
which the self feels small, but rather of a hoped-for potential, in 
which the private self turns upon infinitude, and so is found by its 
own greatness. 

(Trilling and Bloom 1973, 6) 


Antithetical to solipsism, the biblical prophets and the artist-prophets in 
their tradition speak forth a word for others from God. Since the prophet 
also brings a message oppositional to its recipients, both message and mes- 
senger are perceived as excessive or extreme. Examination of these pro- 
phetic voices yield a clear pattern of affinities with the biblical prophets and 
with each other: first, they recognize they are called to speak God’s word 
into the present moment as agents or conduits of the Holy Spirit; second, 
they detest idolatry; third, they immerse us in our struggle with death; and 
fourth, their art is characterized by destabilizing rupture or shock. It is 
through these four marks that we explore these artist-prophets. Whether 
OT prophet or a specific artist-prophets examined here, each is zealous for 
God and looks for God’s salvation. 
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The biblical prophet’s message was critical and oppositional to kings, 
royalty, and leaders, but also to a community of people who blindly fol- 
lowed a running metanarrative supplied by the king or gatekeepers of their 
culture. The tyranny of this metanarrative of power results in numbness 
and suppression of pain according to OT theologian Walter Brueggemann, 
perhaps the most widely read and cited scholar on the necessary role of the 
prophet in contemporary culture (Brueggemann 1978). In current Western 
culture, this results in a loss of passion, a numbness particularly about 
death that makes us incapable of “experiencing its experience.” He cites 
David Noel Freedman’s observation that the Israelite prophet’s distinctive 
expression is poetry and lyric, and suggests that every totalitarian regime 
is fearful of the artist. 

Regardless of regime or culture, for Brueggemann, “It is the vocation of 
the prophet to keep alive the ministry of imagination to keep on conjuring 
and proposing alternative futures to the single future the king [leader] 
wants to urge as the only thinkable one” (Brueggemann 1978, 45), and at 
such times this is the necessary role of the artist. The task of the prophet 
is to immerse people in their own struggle and suffering unto death. Our 
human and personal kingdoms really do end, and they end in death. 
Brueggemann’s term for the capacity of the prophet to immerse people in 
an awareness of their struggle, to perceive the experience, is the “prophetic 
imagination,” a label particularly well suited for the artist who hears and 
sees differently. The task of the prophetic imagination for Brueggemann 
is to “cut through the numbness and penetrate self-deception, so that the 
God of endings [death] is confessed as Lord” (Brueggemann 1978, 49). 
The true prophet then, has an effect on his hearers, whether they receive 
his words or reject them. However, I would qualify the goal of confessing 
the God of endings as Lord for the artist-prophet as less direct, given the 
nature of art. 

Regardless of form, the true biblical prophet never speaks for himself 
(Martz 1998, 5) when speaking the prophetic word. The same is true for 
the artist-prophet. In Deuteronomy 18:18 NRSV, the Lord says, “and 
I will put my words in his mouth, and he shall speak unto them all that I 
shall command him.” The critical distinctive for all subsequent prophets 
is whether or not they speak as God’s mouthpiece. This does not mean, 
however, that they are all sinless creatures, without fault or foible. There is 
no evidence that any of the OT prophets were considered sinless, and they 
frequently did acts that were the eyes of the recipients considered sin by 
violation of the law, as in Ezekiel’s cutting of his hair or Hosea’s marriage 
to a prostitute. In Sculpting in Time, Andrei Tarkovsky writes that: 


The artist, too, is driven by a kind of instinct, and his work furthers 
man’s search for what is eternal, transcendent, divine—often in spite of 
the sinfulness of the poet himself. 

(Tarkovsky 1986, 239) 
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The biblical prophet is primarily a reformer and change-agent whose 
focus is speaking God’s word into the present moment in order to spirit- 
ually and morally provoke a change of heart, perforating the self-decep- 
tion of which Brueggemann speaks. Speaking on behalf of God is the first 
affinity shared by the artist-prophets examined here. It must be stated, 
however, that as artist-prophets this word is embedded in their work, 
not necessarily a clear verbal statement made to them or by them. And 
although the OT prophet also foretells the future, it is not obviously a 
part of the artist-prophets’ work. 

As mouthpieces of God, these artist-prophets are usually clear that God 
is speaking through them by the Holy Spirit, that is, they are agents of 
the Spirit, not simply of their own brilliance. This is congruent with the 
Hebrew prophets. Ezekiel describes it thus: 


Then the Spirit came into me and raised me to my feet. He spoke to me 
and said: Go, shut yourself inside your house .... when I speak to you, 
I will open your mouth and you shall say to them, “This is what the 
Sovereign Lord says.” Whoever will listen let him listen, and whoever 
will refuse let him refuse; for they are a rebellious house. 

(Ezek 3:24, 27) 


Robert Lowth was the first person to give scholarly status to the poetry of 
the Hebrews, particularly the prophets, in his book, Lectures on the Sacred 
Poetry of the Hebrews (1753): 


It is sufficiently evident that the prophetic office has a most strict con- 
nection with the poetic art .... They had one common name, one com- 
mon origin, one common author, the Holy Spirit. Those in particular 
were called to the exercise of the prophetic office, who were previously 
conversant with the sacred poetry. It was equally part of their duty to 
compose verses for the service of the church, and to declare the oracles 
of God. 

(Lowth 1969, 18) 


So too these artist-prophets not only indicate in some way that they speak 
for God but also that they are conduits or vessels through whom God 
speaks, in most cases identifying the Holy Spirit’s agency. Regardless of 
what they must suffer for speaking out through their artistic medium, they 
believe it is the message and the prophetic voice that is all-important, not 
themselves as artists. To read their aim as ethical, promoting ethics derived 
from their internal moral perspective and sense of justice, is to misread 
them at the point of origin of their work, and therefore to misread the 
trajectory of their entire body of work. They are change-agents, but that 
change comes about by the Holy Spirit working powerfully through their 
art to speak to the recipients of their work. 
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It is said of the first of these artist-prophets, Italian poet, Dante Aligheri 
(1265-1321) who wrote The Divine Comedy, that: 


through the restricted use of the word poeta: the poetic mantle passes 
from the classical poets, essentially Virgil, to a transitional poet 
[Statius], whose Christianity is disjunct from his poetic practice ... to 
the poet whose Christian faith is a sine qua non of his poetics. This 
[poet] is Dante himself. 

(Barolini 2014, 269) 


Dante envisions his role as an artist-prophet, not merely in the line of epic 
poets but as their redeemer through his Christian vision of heaven and hell. 
He understood his mission as prophetic, called to speak on God’s behalf.* 
In the Comedia, the fictionalized version of Dante finds himself lost in a 
deep, fearful forest and is forced to journey through the three worlds of 
the afterlife: Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise. Within the story, Beatrice—a 
real woman known by Dante but here believed to symbolize faith—confers 
upon Dante his prophetic mission with words from St. John’s revelation 
(Rev. 1:11): the angel tells him to “write down what he has seen” (Purg. 
XXXII, 100-105, Collins 1989, 148). 

In Dante’s Poets, Teodolinda Barolini writes that, rather than describing 
heaven and earth, as does the poet Virgil, Dante explodes all categories by 
writing that heaven and earth participate in his writing. Barolini asserts 
that Dante’s comedy is ultimately said to be no comedy at all, but to pur- 
posefully blur the lines between the tragic and comedic so that it stands 
alone outside of classification, showing that all oppositional classifications 
are only human, created by the unredeemed, while his is the sacred poem of 
all sacred poems, paradoxically able to be written only by a scribe (Barolini 
2014, 271). For the biblical prophet, this is no paradox at all but the essence 
of prophetic speech. Dante is also clear about his source. The apostle Peter 
in The Divine Comedy queries Dante regarding the source of his faith, and 
Dante responds, “The abundant rain of the Holy Spirit, which is diffused 
over the old and new parchments, is the syllogism that has proved it to 
me, so sharply that against it every demonstration to me appears obtuse” 
(24.91-6, Benfell 2011). Thus, Dante views himself as a scribe through 
whom the Spirit speaks and who participates in his writing. 

A second major artist-prophet who clearly references his call to write on 
God’s behalf and his role as an agent of the Holy Spirit is prophet-poet John 
Milton (1608-1674). In the first lines of the great epic poem Paradise Lost he 
writes: “Of ... what in me is dark/Tlluminate, what is low raise and support;/ 
That to the height of this great argument/I may assert eternal providence,/ 
And justify the ways of God to men” (I.31-35). Using classical characters, 
images, archetypes, and elements, Milton created the first biblical epic poem 
in 12 books using blank verse with two story arcs, one of Satan, as the 
Classical Hero post-fall-from-heaven, the expose the Classical hero for what 
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he was and instead raise the Son to the highest stature as the ultimate and 
final Christian hero, intersecting with the story arc of Adam and Eve, and the 
Fall. That God the Father offers Adam and Eve both a choice and a means 
of redemption from their sin through the Son may be the full justification of 
God’s ways that Milton desires for us to see. Only by choosing this redeeming 
love can Satan be defeated, and humankind enters heaven (Britannica 1998). 

For Milton, the instrument of God’s revelation is the Bible, and God’s 
prophets are people with special capacities for handling words, to break 
down false images, and to show humans that liberty begins always with 
God, not humankind. 


The revelation of God to man does not remain in the Bible but passes 
through it. The Holy Spirit builds up from it a structure of wisdom and 
energy in the human mind which does not override the intelligence and 
[will] but emancipates and fulfills them. 

(Milton 1951, 6) 


The supreme authority is the Spirit, who is the internal, individual possession 
of each person. God’s revelation and authority do not remain in the church. In 
his book, Areopagitica, Milton conceives of the Holy Spirit’s authority burst- 
ing out of the church, overflowing into the fields and places the church con- 
siders “worldly.” Just as the prophets and apostles spoke in the marketplace 
and the court, so their descendants today may be writers of books as well as 
preachers (Milton 1951, 8). For Milton then, the Holy Spirt is the supreme 
authority of God’s revelation and speaks through the Bible, into each person, 
and bursts forth into the world through prophets and writer-prophets. 

The third artist-prophet, Fyodor Dostoyevsky (1821-1881), spoke on God’s 
behalf with immense passion (Levitt 1989, 134). Finding his faith anew in 
prison, Dostoyevsky writes, “even if someone were to prove to me that the 
truth lay outside Christ, I should choose to remain with Christ rather than with 
the truth” (Jones 2005, 7). He writes in The Brothers Karamazov, “The awful 
thing is that beauty is mysterious as well as terrible. God and the devil are fight- 
ing there and the battlefield is the heart of man” (Book III, Chapter 3). That 
battlefield is at the heart of all of his writing, for no character is exempt from 
struggle, from the radiant lover of Christ to the darkest murderer. His novels 
explore the problem of evil in relationship to freedom, showing that freedom is 
the key to human dignity, but its existence necessitates evil and suffering. The 
world Dostoyevsky creates is “profoundly pluralistic,” but if an image of how 
it is drawn together is possible, Mikhail Bakhtin suggests it is like: 


the church as a communion of unmerged souls, where sinners and right- 
eous men come together; or perhaps ... the images of Dante’s world, 
where multi-leveledness is extended into eternity where there are the 
penitent and the unrepentant, the damned and the saved. 

(Bakhtin 1984) 
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Dostoyevsky believed that through the Holy Spirit, the artist-apostle inhab- 
its an exceptional ability to discern the beautiful, the miraculous, and 
embody it in his art. God selects vessels as artist-prophets and through the 
Holy Spirit enables them to look beyond everyday life to see the higher or 
true reality (Levitt 1989, 134). Marcus Levitt states that: 


Dostoevsky’s writings provide strong circumstantial evidence that 
Dostoevsky understood artistic creation as a descent of the Holy Spirit 
onto the artist-apostle ... Artist-prophets such as Shakespeare and 
Pushkin are God’s select vessels for the revelation of beauty to man. 
The Holy Spirit enables them to understand and reveal the “secrets of 
existence”; they look beyond everyday life and see the “higher reality.” 

(Levitt 1989, 134) 


Of choosing God and being chosen, Russian filmmaker Andrei 
Tarkovsky (1932-1986), the fourth artist-prophet, cites Pushkin’s poem, 
“The Prophet,” asserting that Pushkin “saw the capacity to look into 
time and predict the future as a terrible gift, and his allotted role caused 
him untold torment.” Identifying with Pushkin’s burden of being called 
to be a poet and prophet, he writes, “... the poem came back to me 
with new significance, almost like a revelation. I feel that the pen which 
wrote these lines in 1826 was not held by Alexander Pushkin alone” 
(Tarkovsky 1986, 228). 

Although Tarkovsky’s Christian faith is evident earlier, it is most strongly 
expressed in his last three films. Johnson and Petrie assert that, “It is not 
until Stalker that the issue of faith as such is explicitly and insistently 
raised, and this becomes the dominating theme of the last three films” 
(Johnson and Petrie 1994, 235). Tarkovsky was deeply disappointed that 
other artists did not follow Dostoyevsky and challenge Russians with 
characters who experience spiritual crisis as did his characters. He asks, 
“why is this state of ‘spiritual crisis’ so feared in contemporary Russia” 
(Kalvemark 2006)? 

Near the end of his life he writes of being a vessel, a servant with his art: 


In artistic creation the personality does not assert itself, it serves 
another, higher and communal idea. The artist is always a servant and 
is perpetually trying to pay for the gift that has been given to him as if 
by a miracle. 

(Tarkovsky 1986, 38) 


Tarkovsky equates a prophetic call with sacrifice: 
There can be no question of a person’s remaining passive once he has 


grasped truths of that order, for they come to him without his willing 
it, and they overturn all his earlier ideas about how the world is. In a 
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very real sense he is divided, aware of being answerable for others; he 
is an instrument, a medium, obliged to live and to act for the sake of 
other people. 

(Tarkovsky 1986, 38) 


Although artist-prophet Tarkovsky is von Trier’s stated influence, the work 
and insight of Flannery O’Connor (1925-1964) is perhaps closer to von 
Trier’s work and vision, as we will see. She writes of the “Christ-haunted 
south” as a Catholic (von Trier’s chosen/stated church membership) with 
serious theological convictions, and the word “prophetic” is both used by 
her and about her (O’Connor 1987, 89). Speaking into her culture on God’s 
behalf is her mission. Her stories are dark and violent, and feature what she 
calls “prophet-freaks,” deformed in body or in spirit. They were “figures of 
our essential displacement, images of man forced out to meet the extremes 
of his own nature” (Fancher 1975, 112). She said, “The whole gaze has 
to extend beyond the surface, beyond mere problems, until it touches that 
realm of mystery which is the concern of the prophets” (Fancher 1975, 113). 

O’Connor’s explanation for writing like this echoes the strange and 
excessive acts of the biblical prophets: she used extreme measures to implore 
the people to listen to the God who longs for them. She perceived her mis- 
sion, like the biblical prophets, to be drawing mortals back to familiar yet 
neglected truths, sensing she was a conduit instead of a source (Gilman 
1960, 57). She says: 


The Catholic writer, in so far as he has the mind of the Church, will feel 
life from the standpoint of the central Christian mystery: that it has for 
all its horror, been found by God to be worth dying for. 

(O’Connor 1987, 45) 


Antipathy toward idolatry is the second affinity between these artist- 
prophets and the biblical prophets. It is the first commandment, “You shall 
have no other gods before me” (Ex 20:3), constituting perhaps the great- 
est spiritual battle of the Israelites. Idolatry is a critical topic for Ezekiel, 
appearing in almost every chapter of the book. The Hebrew word for idols, 
gillilim, literally means “dung balls” (Joyce 2009, 91). Central to the role 
of the biblical prophet is uncovering and decimating idols, not only of wood 
and stone, but idols of power, wealth, abuse, or anything that puts the poor 
in bondage. These artist-prophets are driven by the same passion. Prophecy 
in the Biblical tradition is primarily understood as declaring the injustice 
and evils of the present moment caused by idolatry, by devotion to false 
gods. There is a clear identification of the evils of the current culture and 
its self-deceptions, followed by denouncing evil and judgment. With the 
artist-prophet, judgment is not always stated, for metaphors and symbols 
are often left open so that the audience enters in, each from her own place, 
and those “with ears to hear” are moved to judge themselves. 
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Dante details our idols in The Inferno. He descends first into the eternal 
dwelling of lost souls, the Inferno, through the nine circles of Hell toward 
its pit at the center of the earth, and in each circle goes more deeply into 
realms of the sins behind our idols: lust, gluttony, avarice, prodigality, 
wrath, sullenness, violence, murder, suicide, blasphemy, sodomy, usury, 
fraud, pimping, seducing, flattery, simony, sorcery, political corruption, 
hypocrisy, theft, fraudulent rhetoric, divisiveness, deception, and treachery. 
He equates sin with addiction, willingly chosen in life, repeated ceaselessly, 
and despairingly in death (Dante 1950). In Purgatorio, Dante critiques 
the idol of political power the Church created by mating the papacy with 
the monarchy, a vision explained by Beatrice in the garden (Purg. XXXII, 
34-78; Collins 1989, 148-149). 

John Milton’s hatred of idolatry and its dangers runs throughout his 
work. Christopher Hill asserts that, “Idolatry is a short summary of all 
he detested” (Hill 2020, 64). Northrop Frye looks to the prophetic theme 
of Milton’s entire body of work and states that for Milton, the prophet is 
not a utopian or social organizer. He is an iconoclast, one who breaks the 
false idols that humankind worships. Milton separates the spheres of the 
temporal and spiritual. Similar to Dante, he believed the church had joined 
the temporal sphere creating a Christian pharisaism, a force for state tyr- 
anny, exemplified in the lack of freedom to speak and believe according to 
one’s conscience. However, spiritual authority for Milton also exists out- 
side of the church in the worldly arena: in the courts and in the marketplace 
where the descendants of prophets and apostles are preachers and writers 
of books. If they do not speak against the false idols that humankind wor- 
ships, people will never hear the revelation of God, which is ever strange 
to the natural human, always threatening and perilous (Milton 1951, 8). 

Fyodor Dostoyevsky announces the false god of the rising young secular 
humanists and explores from many angles their limited understanding and 
its consequences. They see suffering and question how a good God could 
ignore it, yet they do not perceive that replacing God with their idol of 
materialism removes freedom, causing another kind of suffering. Like Ivan 
in The Brothers Karamazov and Raskolnikov in Crime and Punishment, 
they want to end the mass suffering of humanity by taking God’s place and 
ending Christianity, bringing an apocalypse through bloodshed if required. 
Dostoyevsky seeks to crush the idol of materialism by scrutinizing the rela- 
tionship between evil and suffering in his novels, showing that they are in 
fact necessary correlates of human dignity and freedom. Robert Nichols 
declares Dostoyevsky the dark prophet of the coming God-resisting revo- 
lution, which 36 years after his death arrived in full force with Bolshevism 
(Nichols 1993). According to Trotsky, Bolshevism would make: 


Man ... immeasurably stronger, wiser, subtler ... The average human 
type will rise to the heights of an Aristotle, a Goethe, or a Marx. 
(Konstantin 1967, 592) 
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Years after this revolution, Andrei Tarkovsky critiques the dead idol of 
materialism through his films made within the Soviet structure. In Sculpting 
in Time he writes: 


There is a division in our world between good and evil. Between spirit- 
uality and pragmatism. Our human world is constructed, modelled, 
according to material laws, for man has given his society the forms of 
dead matter and taken its laws upon himself. Therefore, he does not 
believe in Spirit and repudiates God .... How can he see Spirit, Miracle, 
God, if from his standpoint they have no place in the structure, if they 
are redundant? 

(Tarkovsky 1986, 228-229) 


Not only materialism but modern mass culture directed toward the con- 
sumer is for Tarkovsky an idol that cripples the soul. It has created a “civ- 
ilization of prosthetics” (Tarkovsky 1986, 42), barricading the individual 
from the most important questions of her existence and awareness of her 
spiritual being. 


I see it as my duty to stimulate reflection on what is essentially human 
and eternal in each individual soul, and which all too often a person 
will pass by, even though his fate lies in his hands. He is too busy 
chasing after phantoms and bowing down to idols. 

(Tarkovsky 1986, 200) 


Artist-prophet Flannery O’Connor wages battle with the secular human- 
ist’s idolatry of self-reliance and self-deception (The Violent Bear It Away 
and “The Enduring Chill”). The self-reliance of humanism for her is the 
greatest evil, for it denies physical pain, mental pain, and all need of 
grace, which for O’Connor is the ultimate necessity. Reflecting on this 
idol, Rowan Williams writes, “A humanism that denied the facts of 
mental and physical suffering, and above all the capacity of the human 
mind for untruth [self-deception], would ultimately be murderous; 
[O’Connor’s] narrative is out to show how literally true that is” (Williams 
2005, 117-118). 

The smug and easy assumption that cultural religion reveals God (short 
stories “Parker’s Back” and “Revelation”) is another fiercely attacked idol 
for O’Connor. She asserts: 


It is the life of this age that we wish to see and judge .... It is the way of 
drama that with one stroke the writer has both to mirror and to judge. 
When such a writer has a freak for his hero, he is not simply showing 
us what we are, but what we have been and what we could become. 
His prophet-freak is an image of himself. 

(O’Connor 1969, 44) 
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A third affinity that connects these artist-prophets is “death” as a central 
focus of their work. Walter Brueggeman writes that the prophetic imagi- 
nation has the capacity to cut through cultural numbness about death, a 
numbness from causes as varied as mass deaths by violent oppression to 
spiritual death from consumer satiation. We must struggle with our own 
death and its implications. For Brueggeman, the prophetic imagination may 
accomplish this in three ways: 


a To offer symbols that are adequate to challenge the horror and mas- 
siveness of the experience of death, dispelling numbness and banishing 
denial (Hos. 1:2, Ezek. 16). 

b_ To bring to public expression those very fears and terrors that have been 
denied so long and suppressed so deeply that we are ignorant of their 
presence. [This] demands the language of metaphor, so that the expres- 
sion can be touched at many points by different people. The prophet 
must open up the fear and pain that individuals desperately desire to 
communicate and avow but are not allowed to do so (Amos 8:1-3). 

c To speak metaphorically but concretely about the real deathliness that 
hovers over us and gnaws within us, and to speak with an honesty born 
of anguish and love (Isaiah 9:14-21). 

(Brueggemann 1978, 49-50) 


These elements look different for each artist-prophet in the Christian tradi- 
tion, but they are present in each one’s oeuvre in some form. 

Dante begins his journey by forcing us to face our death and what it 
means in terms of the life we now live. William Franke notes: 


The descent to the world of the dead—a symbol for the place of reve- 
lation of the meaning of life—is a thematic issue that runs as a thread 
through [epic works]. But in Dante it becomes the central axis of a 
poem that emerges in its entirety as religious revelation ... His work 
represents an unprecedentedly powerful reflection on poetry as revela- 
tion in the mode of prophecy, for the customary literary means of poetic 
expression are now revealed in their intrinsically prophetic potency. 
(Franke 2009, 253) 


Dante not only walks us through the circles of Hell but shows us the nuances 
and complexities of our sins and their consequences, giving us symbols 
commensurate with the terror and enormity of the struggle we face, the 
struggle that creates the numbness, per Brueggeman’s point. Dante’s com- 
parison of sin with addiction—freely elected in life but incessantly and 
hopelessly repeated in death—offers metaphors by which all may enter so 
that we may concretely see that others share our inward despair and have 
permission to give it voice. Even those who ignore their own death by firmly 
maintaining a neutral position (secular humanism can devolve into this 
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approach) are not exempt from facing the consequences of their neutrality. 
Outside of hell’s gates, Dante places “the neutrals,” those unwilling or too 
lazy to make choices that might identify them with one side or another. 
They are like the church of Revelation 3:16, “Because you are lukewarm, 
and neither cold nor hot, I am about to spit you out of my mouth.” Too 
despised to be in either heaven or hell, the neutrals remain forever at the 
gates chased by masses of insects, unable to stay in one place. In life they do 
not face their own deathliness, so like those in hell they are forever doomed 
to repeat their inability to choose. 

In Paradise Lost, John Milton aims to make us conscious of our own 
imminent death, to disclose why it exists and involves such suffering in a 
world controlled by a loving, all-powerful, all-knowing being. Death is the 
declared consequence of the pivotal event, the Fall. Bellamy states: 


It is the terrible fact of death, furthermore, that makes Milton’s 
appointed task—“to justify the ways of God to men” [I.26]—so diffi- 
cult. Milton does so by dealing with death in three distinct but related 
ways—as an allegorical character, as a state of psychological misery 
. and as a physiological phenomenon attendant on the inevitable 

corruption of mortal flesh at the Fall. 
(Bellamy, Cheney, and Schoenfeldt 2003, 16) 


Adam does not know how to envision what death actually looks like or 
all that it entails in the beginning. The archangel Michael grants him a 
vision of death, requiring him to watch as his elder son murders his younger 
son: Abel “fell, and deadly pale/Groand out his Soul with gushing bloud 
effus’d” (PL 11.446-7). In a grim and horrific description, Adam is told of 
the many forms of death. Bellamy declares that, “to Milton’s credit, disease 
and death remain phenomena highly resistant to the fictional blandish- 
ments of moral posturing” (Bellamy, Cheney, and Schoenfeldt 2003, 20). 
We see in Milton’s poem, 


Death move ... from a physical and psychological torture to a rite of 
passage to eternal life ... perhaps best convincing us of the justice of 
God’s ways in the ultimately benign portrait of Death’s role in God’s 
larger plans. 

(Bellamy, Cheney, and Schoenfeldt 2003, 21) 


Dostoyevsky’s exploration of massive death as a horrific consequence of the 
revolution sought by the young secular materialists in Demons uses histor- 
ical figures, individual deaths, indiscriminate deaths, and projected mas- 
sive death as a warning. His concern for atheism as the primary cause of 
Russia’s social woes is foregrounded, along with the concomitant problem 
of suicide reflecting the loss of faith—four suicides appear in the novel. It 
indicts the insanity and self-destructive nature of those wielding violence in 
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the name of their beliefs. An epigraph cites Luke 8:32-36, the demon-pos- 
sessed swine who run over a cliff and die. Demons’ prophetic foresight 
is profound, particularly with regard to the October Revolution, cited by 
André Gide, Boris Pasternak, Alexander Solzhenitsyn, and others. Robert 
Belknap writes that although many have explored the motives and psyches 
of suicide missions, few have written of those who train and motivate them 
for their missions. 


Like Nechayev (a real-life revolutionary), Stavrogin uses ideological 
virtuosity and Pyotr Stepanovich conspiratorial authority to empower 
their will to send others to destruction for the sake of purposeless power, 
to shock and awe. 

(Dostoyevsky 2008, xxviii) 


In the twentieth century, according to Belknap, a few Stavrogins moti- 
vated thousands of Pyotr Stepanovichs “to drive herds of ‘capital,’ to use 
Nechayev’s term, to slaughter about a hundred million people,” the number 
of people cited by Pyotr Stepanovich and Shigalyev in Demons that needed 
to die for the sake of the revolution (Dostoyevsky 2008, xxviii). 

Andrei Tarkovsky (1932-1986), eloquently writes that to immerse peo- 
ple in their own struggle and death is the function of art and the respon- 
sibility of the artist: “not to put across ideas, to propagate thoughts, to 
serve as example,” but “to prepare a person for death, to plough and 
harrow his soul, rendering it capable of turning to good” (Tarkovsky 
1986, 43). In the dark hours of the Soviet regime, Andrei Rublev (1966), 
his film of the most famous icon painter in Russia, called his people 
back to their roots of faith and art to bring them to awareness of their 
numbness in spite of—or because of—the death all around them. Rublev 
moves as if ina dream through horrific images of slaughter, meaningless 
existence and death, to finally paint icons and call his people back to 
their faith and their Russian soul. The film is a lament over his people in 
a land so stripped of God that many could only interpret it as the death 
of art: even their language for God was gone. Exile was the ultimate 
cost of Tarkovsky’s challenging the Russian soul to turn to good, and 
through cinematic art preparing his people for a death that ends in life 
with God. 

As an artist-prophet, Flannery O’Connor is drawn more to what we do 
not apprehend than what we do. Actions are described only to reveal mys- 
tery. The mystery—grace at the heart of the universe—appears through the 
lens of death, the devil, and belief. “The creative action of the Christian’s 
life is to prepare his death in Christ” (O’Connor 1969, 223), she writes in 
Mystery and Manners. When asked in an interview how this relates to her 
writing, she responds, “I’m a born Catholic and death has always been 
brother to my imagination. I can’t imagine a story that doesn’t properly end 
in it or in its foreshadowing” (O’Connor 1987, 107). 
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Fourthly, these artist-prophets share an artistic, stylistic affinity that is 
not typical of all artists. The voice of the OT prophet that both denounces 
and consoles, decimating the listener/reader with horrific images of desola- 
tion and despair that suddenly shifts to lyrical songs of God’s love, exists 
also in the voice or style of these artist-prophets. According to Louis Martz, 
they share a radical style with voice shifts, juxtapositions, or what may be 
called rupture in their writing or work, whether in text, image, or action. 
The rupture between styles forces the recipient to be a participant, actively 
listening, responding, internalizing, the work of art, allowing access to the 
prophetic voice. It is an intentionally destabilizing force. Martz contends that 
the prophet: 


does not tell a story, as the epic bard does; he relates visions of good 
and evil, and he does so in what we call prose and what we call poetry, 
though in the Bible it is hard to distinguish these modes: poetry and 
prose flow together in an immense range of the prophetic voice. 
(Martz 1998, 4) 


Dante’s rupture of language and style finds resonance with Louis Martz’ 
description of biblical prophecy’s disjointed permutations of raging 
denouncement to sublime poetics (Martz 1998, 4). In the brief circle of the 
fraud cantos in Dante’s Inferno, his style shifts quickly from ribald farce to 
gravitas, bestowed on Jason’s presentation by Virgil, then to the flatterers 
submerged in revolting human feces. In order to find the truth, particularly 
as masked by language, he violently tears that language apart, uncovering 
its falsity by rupturing images and words. He privileges style, form, and 
image over narrative, particularly in the lower regions of hell. Perhaps one 
of the earliest literary writers to do so, he is not afraid to express the misap- 
propriation of the Church’s powers crudely, juxtaposing Thais the puttana 
(whore) with the “whoring with kings” [19.108] done by the Church for the 
“pimping popes.” For Teodolinda Barolini, its “violent stylistic transitions 
provide an implicit commentary on the questions of genre and style that 
opened up for the poem by use of the term comedia in the Geryon episode.” 
She adds that “the ultimate point of lower hell’s dizzying array of register 
and style is that the comedia is a voracious genre, one that—because it 
tells the truth—is committed to embracing and representing all of reality” 
(Barolini 1992, 76). 

John Milton’s blank verse contrasted starkly with the norm of poetic 
art during his time, rhyming couplets. It allowed him to express him- 
self in a dramatic form unseen before his time and copied long after. 
Ignoring punctuation at the end of the lines, he could create units of 
rhythm and thought that far expanded the boundaries of rhyming lines. 
He was able to dramatically express clashes between characters through 
rhythm, not rhyme, propelling the reader forward without allowing a 
moment of rest. Examining Milton’s style in Satan’s character, Book IV, 
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lines 15-26, the shifts in tone, juxtapositions, and ruptures of thought, 
Paul Gallagher says: 


How do these lines evoke the torment and tumult hammering at his 
mind, and the great danger such a mind threatens? ... at the end of 
nearly every verse, Milton ambushes and surprises your mind with 
a powerful verb or noun which sounds as if it were concluding one 
thought, but simultaneously begins to draw a second thought out of the 
first. Your mind repeatedly “thinks again” as the verse-endings echo 
and re-echo. These verse-endings are distinct, emphatic, here some 
are fiercely pronounced—yet they also make continuous speech and 
thought with the verse following. The music of the verse pauses; the 
thought rushes on, unfolding. 

(Gallagher 2000, 27-28) 


Milton won’t allow us to mindlessly follow along with the words. He wants 
us to feel the thought, and after centuries, we still do. Claire Tomalin 
writes, on the commemoration of Milton’s 400th birthday, “Milton 
makes you think, provokes you into arguments about power, good and 
evil, about responsibility, innocence and the right to knowledge” (Tomalin 
2008). “Rupturing” describes von Trier’s films well, for their shifts in tone, 
juxtapositions, and ruptured style, along with the same narrative themes 
repeatedly arise in his films. 

Dostoyevsky’s unique poetic form, according to Mikhail Bakhtin and 
other literary critics, is what gives it power and resonance. Leonid Grossman 
asserts that the distinctive nature of Dostoyevsky is his “violation of that 
organic unity of material” that is expected, by the union of incommen- 
surate components of artistic construction (Grossman 1924, 15). Bakhtin 
agrees, and adds that the unity in his works is “above style and ... personal 
tone.” There is no all-encompassing third consciousness in his novels, but 
instead a “rupture-prone world of dialogue” (Bakhtin and Emerson 1984, 
18) composed of the interaction of different consciousnesses in one space. 
There is “no support for the viewer who would objectify the entire event” 
as a thematic or cognitive category. The structure is designed to force dia- 
logic opposition, a dialogical ethics. This, Bakhtin says, “also makes the 
viewer a participant,” in what Bakhtin calls the “polyphonic novel”: 


The essence of polyphony lies precisely in the fact that many voices 
remain independent and, as such, are combined in a unity of a high 
order than in homophony: the artistic will of polyphony is a will to 
combine many wills, a will to the event. 

(Bakhtin and Emerson 1984, 21) 


B.M. Engel’ghart states that each character is an idea-force and the world 
is present to each in a particular sense, created as it were by the characters 
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themselves, such that the action moves at one moment in completely 
different ontological spheres (Engle’gardt 1924, 23). For Bakhtin: 


Dostoyevski’s world is the artistically organized coexistence and 
interaction of spiritual diversity, not stages in the evolution of a uni- 
fied spirit. And thus, despite their different hierarchical emphasis, the 
worlds of the heroes and the planes of the novel, by virtue of the 
novel’s very structure, lie side by side on a plane of coexistence (as do 
Dante’s worlds); they are not placed one after the other, as stages of 
evolution. 

(Bakhtin and Emerson 1984, 31) 


Although each character embodies and enacts a different idea, it is no 
Platonic idea, but instead a personal or person-centric idea. Even “truth 
in itself” is only referenced as incarnate in Christ. Ideas are never abstract 
ideals in Dostoyevsky’s poetic form, but alive and present in a moment, 
embodied in beings. 

The rupture in Andrei Tarkovsky’s poetic cinema lies in the frustration 
the spectator faces in struggling to find narrative and plot points, which 
Tarkovsky deliberately avoids. His style melds the inner and outer land- 
scapes with a subjectivity that does not provide easy viewing, often visually 
extremely slow, forcing the viewer to sit meditatively and even devotion- 
ally with the landscape. It is Tarkovsky’s aesthetic strategy for expressing 
the central conflict in all of his works: “The most important and closest 
[problem] to me—in the spiritual sense—is the ... conflict between spirit 
and matter. It’s the battle God is fighting against the devil within man” 
(Tarkovsky 1985). The primacy of this spiritual conflict, I suggest, is 
similar for von Trier. 

Tarkovsky’s approach requires a different way of experiencing image, 
space, and time, which has roots in the Russian icon (Figure 2.1). In The 
Meaning of Icons, Leonid Ouspensky writes: 


The preservation of the reality of the [icon] plane is greatly assisted by 
so called inverse perspective, the point of departure of which lies not 
the depth of the image, but in front of the image, as it were in front of 
the spectator himself. A man stands ... at the start of a pathway which 
is not concentrated on some point in depth, but which unfolds itself 
before him in all its immensity. 

(Ouspensky, Losskij, and Lossky 1982, 41) 


The icon reaches out toward the receiver to draw her into a pathway, a jour- 
ney that unfolds itself in infinite light. This also reminds us of Ricoeur’s 
explanation of the unfolding of Scriptural text as a world to the one who 
stands before it. The Russian icon reflects the Kingdom of the Holy Spirit. 
The holy figures in the foreground of the icon are flat, and although darker 
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Figure 2.1 “Saviour not made by human hands” icon, Andrei Rublev (1410). 


Source: Wikimedia Commons. 


than the flat background of light, they have no shadows. Ouspensky further 
explains the light: 


The Divine Light permeates all things so there is no source of light, 
which would illumine objects from one side or the other; objects cast 
no shadow, for no shadows exist in the Kingdom of God. All is bathed 
in light, and in their technical language iconographers call “light” the 
background of the icon. 

(Ouspensky, Losskij, and Lossky 1982, 40) 


Citing Father Pavel Florensky’s book, The Iconostasis, Tarkovsky says that 
the inverted perspective of Russian painting was not a lack of discovering 
perspective. Instead, the denial of the Renaissance perspective “expresses 
the need to throw light on certain spiritual problems which Russian 
painters, unlike their Italian counterparts ... had taken upon themselves” 
(Tarkovsky 1986, 82). Tarkovsky describes such a perspective in terms of the 
cinematic image: “I can only say that the image stretches out into infinity, 
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and leads to the absolute ... We cannot comprehend the totality of the uni- 

verse, but the poetic image is able to express that totality” (Tarkovsky 1986, 

106). The image reflecting this totality is seen in Rublev’s icons. Created as 

devotional art they reach out with God and the saints’ love for the beholder 

and allow the beholder to interact with the infinity of God’s glory. 
Tarkovsky comments: 


And so there opens up before us the possibility of interaction with 
infinity, for the great function of the artistic image is to be a kind of 
detector of infinity ... towards which our reason and our feelings go 
soaring. 

(Tarkovsky 1986, 109) 


The image itself does not contain a particular meaning [Tarkovsky’s italics] 
imbued by the director, “but an entire world reflected as in a drop of water” 
(Tarkovsky 1986, 110). He describes how this kind of interaction with 
infinity through the artistic image is made tangible in terms of time: 


How does time make itself felt in a shot? It becomes tangible when ... 
you realize quite consciously, that what you see in the frame is not lim- 
ited to its visual depiction, but is a pointer to something stretching out 
beyond the frame and to infinity .... a real picture, faithfully recording 
on film the time which flows on beyond the edges of the frame. The film 
then becomes something beyond its ostensible existence as an exposed 
and edited roll of film, a story, a plot. 

(Tarkovsky 1986, 117-118) 


Light becomes a character, a presence in his films, drawing the viewer’s atten- 
tion to the distance beyond the foreground (Figures 2.2 and 2.3). Robert 
Bird suggests that: 


The drama in Tarkovsky is not Andrei’s creation of an icon, but the 
viewer’s own learning to see the imprint of the transcendent in projected 
images, and to feel the eternal moment within time. Thus, Tarkovsky’s 
interest is not to impose an interpretation on the icon, but to restore the 
very possibility of the icon as an eternal image open to time. 

(Bird 2010, 214) 


He later adds that the film lifts the film viewer’s gaze into a form of “bear- 
ing witness.” Again, this language is remarkably like Ricoeur’s words on 
the viewer who bears witness as she stands before the text of Scripture. It 
may be seen to support the role of Tarkovsky as an artist-prophet. 
Flannery O’Connor uses distortion in her writing as a surgical instru- 
ment, forcing visceral emotions to convince a deaf and blind humanity of 
their tragic situation. “You have to make your vision apparent by shock,” 
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Figure 2.2 Nostalghia (1983), Andrei Tarkovsky. Light becomes a character in 
Tarkovsky’s films, drawing the viewer’s attention to the distance 
beyond the foreground. 


Figure 2.3 The Mirror (1975), Andrei Tarkovsky. 


Source: ©Mosfilm Cinema Concern. 
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she says, since “the supernatural is an embarrassment today even to many 
of the churches” (O’Connor 1969, 163). In O’Connor’s eyes, all people are 
displaced and in perpetual want of divine grace, so her prophetic freaks 
are “figures of our essential displacement, images of man forced out to 
meet the extremes of his own nature” (O’Connor 1969, 10). Her narratives 
illuminate the spiritual conflict that entangles their characters with evil 
and manifests something much greater than themselves. Her characters are 
forced to face evil and grace, but they “act on a trust beyond themselves, 
whether they know very clearly what it is they act upon or not” (O’Connor 
1969, 10). Flannery O’Connor’s stories emphasize that all people are dis- 
placed and in perpetual want of divine grace. For O’Connor, disruptive 
spiritual conflict makes a story work. 

Of all the affinities that set this group of artist-prophets apart from 
other major figures in the tradition, one is central: agency. Artist-prophets 
understand the source of their prophetic speech as external to themselves. 
They are a conduit through whom God’s Spirit, the external agent speaks. 
For different purposes at different historical moments, artist-prophets are 
called to shock people back into awareness of God, or at least awareness 
of death and grace, their culture’s idols, and injustices to which people 
are numb, thereby laboring to provoke transformation of the heart. 

The shared affinities of the artist-prophets—Dante, Milton, Dostoyevsky, 
Tarkovsky, and O’Connor—all serve to reveal the spiritual conflicts to 
which we are blind. Their rupturing, destabilizing, innovative, prophetic 
voices reveal suppressed truths to the reader and spectator. The work of 
each reflects a life that has stood before the world of Scripture made mani- 
fest to them and has obeyed the summons to witness to its truth and against 
evil, through confrontation and judgment in their work, no matter what 
the personal cost. Although Lars von Trier does not appear to be aware 
of Flannery O’Connor, whose work his oeuvre may most closely reflect, 
the other artist-prophets re-appear throughout this book, for each directly 
impacts the work and films of Lars von Trier. 


Notes 


1 Iasmina Petrovici, “Philosophy as Hermeneutics. The World of the Text 
Concept in Paul Ricoeur’s Hermeneutics.” Procedia - Social and Behav- 
ioral Sciences, International Workshop on the Historiography of Philoso- 
phy: Representations and Cultural Constructions 2012, 71 (January 28, 
2013): 23. 

2 Cf. Johnston’s discussion of Origen’s view of revelation as grounded in the 
Spirit of God, in Johnston, God’s Wider Presence, 124. 

3 Brueggemann, 120, cites Robert Lifton who studied responses to Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki and alternatively normal worlds where death is visi- 
ble, constant and unnoticed. Since we have no adequate symbols to relate 
to the reality of death or to match its terror, Lifton finds that we inhabit a 
numbness that denies death. Robert Jay Lifton and Eric Olson, Living and 
Dying (New York: Praeger, 1974), 137. 
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4 James J Collins, Dante: Layman, Prophet, Mystic (Staten Island, NY: Alba 
House, 1989); William Franke, “Dante’s Inferno as Poetic Revelation of Pro- 
phetic Truth,” Philosophy and Literature 33, no. 2 (2009): 252-266; John 
Walliss and Lee Quinby, Reel Revelations: Apocalypse and Film (Sheffield 
[England]: Phoenix Press, 2010); V. Stanley Benfell HI, The Biblical Dante 
(Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 2011). 
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3 Aesthetics of prophecy 


Narrative structures and 
prophetic themes 


Although it is difficult with Ezekiel’s and von Trier’s bodies of work to 
separate the aesthetics of narrative from the aesthetics of style, it will prove 
most productive to do this when examining the films’ prophetic elements. 
Some scholars contend that this division is redundant, since the whole con- 
tributes to the narrative. In this view, David Bordwell uses the term par- 
ametric narration for films that use style as an organizing principle and 
privilege sound and image over narrative and dialogue (Bordwell 2007, 98). 
While I agree, for the purposes of this work a distinction between narrative 
and style aids in clarifying the prophetic nature of von Trier’s films. 

This distinction may be visualized as a binary conjunction (Figure 3.1), 
illustrating the inherent tension and interplay between these elements to 
form an affective whole. The binaries and binary conjunction are not to 
be understood as a Hegelian structure whereby the antithesis resolves in 
synthesis, nor as a Derridean violent hierarchy. They remain in creative ten- 
sion with one another, a fruitful dialectic through which we examine the 
prophetic elements and their affect. This chapter, therefore, considers the 
relationship between the narrative structure and themes in Ezekiel’s pro- 
phetic narratives, that is, his prophecy as word (whether story, poetry, or 
oracle), and the narrative structure and themes in von Trier’s film narratives. 


Binary 1 
Prophecy : Prophetic Voice “As prophecy is to prophetic voice, 
; so narrative is to style. Therefore, 
Binary 2 as prophecy is to narrative, so 
Narrative : Style prophetic voice is to style.” 


Binary Conjunction 


Prophecy : Narrative + Prophetic Voice : Style 


Figure 3.1 Binary conjunction (repeat). 


DOT: 10.4324/9781003171928-4 
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The next chapter compares their work through the embodied aesthetics of 
act, style, image, and sound, which I will call their prophetic voice. 

The element of religion uniquely distinguishes the narratives, the “dis- 
cursive structuring of film” (Bainbridge 2007, 87), in von Trier’s oeuvre 
from the beginning. Personal struggle with religion is at the heart of von 
Trier’s life and work, according to Carolyn Bainbridge in her biography 
of von Trier. Von Trier’s film releases are accompanied by manifestos, 
and The Element of Crime manifesto asserts “We want to see religion 
on the screen.” Bainbridge says that: 


Von Trier deploys religious rhetoric to evoke the ways in which film 
should become “miraculous,” a way of divining “the right path”; he 
concludes this manifesto by saying “May God alone judge me for my 
alchemical attempts to create life from celluloid. But one thing is cer- 
tain: life outside the cinema can never find its equal, because it is His 
creation, and therefore divine.” This repeated recourse to the domain 
of religion would suggest that the heavily ironized references to it in the 
Dogme 95 agenda are a consequence of von Trier’s own avowed ongoing 
interest in and commitment to religion as a mode of existence. 
(Bainbridge 2007, 88) 


The narrative structures of von Trier’s films and Ezekiel’s prophecies have 
parallels born of this commitment, expressed through the devices of shock- 
ing narrative metaphors, symbols, and competing discourses, but also 
strong parallels in the themes of the narratives, which are explored in this 
chapter. Congruent with von Trier’s commitment to religion “as a mode of 
existence,” I suggest that the film narratives speak adamantly against evil 
and sin primarily in terms of a spiritual dynamic of conflict between good 
and evil, although, as stated in the Introduction, we here focus on the films’ 
prophetic nature, not on von Trier’s commitment. Since the filmgoer accepts 
the spectator contract by entering into the film world, and since von Trier’s 
films force participation in the film world by design, the filmgoer affectively 
experiences evil’s effects and consequences. While this experience occurs 
through the unity of narrative and style, this chapter is concerned with the 
parallels between the films’ and Ezekiel’s narrative structures, and between 
the films’ and Ezekiel’s narrative themes used for prophetic purposes. 


But is God there? 


Since this conflict is a spiritual conflict, God’s role in the films’ themes 
must be considered. The films rarely directly address God, who is most 
notably present in his early and less-known film, Images of a Relief, in 
which the protagonist Leo, a Nazi officer, is crucified but resurrects and 
ascends to heaven; and in Breaking the Waves as the protagonist Bess con- 
verses with God throughout the film, twice asking her friend Dodo to pray, 
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which Dodo clearly and expressively does. Famously, heaven’s bells ring 
at the film’s end, portrayed from a God’s eye view shot. 

Despite involving God less directly in their narratives, the remaining 
films are devastating and unforgettable, causing filmgoers to ponder their 
impact and meaning over time. As recently as one year ago, a reply to 
the video critique “Dogville Analysis: Integration into Capitalist Society” 
comments: 


I find this movie not to be a movie but a piece of art, something made 
for the sole purpose of confronting the viewer about the roots of his/ 
her human condition. It is very difficult to watch the movie without one 
being morally questioned. I myself found it scary to try and imagine 
if I could be capable of terrible acts under given circumstances. It is 
when you’ve been sure about something for your entire life ... and then 
suddenly you’re not, that you’ve experienced real art. 


The films speak adamantly against the destruction caused by evil, and at 
times erupt with speech about God and the church even when it appears 
unrelated. In Nymphomaniac Vol. 2, Chapter 6 is entitled, “The Eastern 
and the Western Church” (The Silent Duck), with the following caption: 


The Eastern Church is often referred to as the Church of Joy, and the 
Western Church as the Church of Suffering. Should you make a mental 
journey from Rome eastwards, you'll find that you move away from 
guilt and pain, and towards light and joy. 


It is followed by an 8-minute conversation on the church schism of 1054 
CE; 

Although God rarely appears, I suggest that God’s significance and exist- 
ence are the unspoken backdrop against which evil and sin pour forth speech 
in the films. They cry out God’s absence and in so doing invoke God’s pres- 
ence, hence the deeply spiritual tenor of the films. God is primarily made 
known in a way that is a sort of via negativa. This, I suggest, is purposeful, 
directed toward the spectator who has little interest or understanding of 
the biblical God, and for whom—described below—a magisterial theology 
of God is appropriate. 

The God that Ezekiel presents is silent to his people. Struck dumb 
from the beginning of his career as a prophet until the fall of Jerusalem 
(Chapter 33), Ezekiel could not speak or offer arguments back from the 
people to Yahweh, in contrast to the typical role of the prophet. Yahweh’s 
purity and holiness could no longer dwell in the midst of their depravity, 
and God’s indignation or wrath against their “hearts of stone” and cove- 
nant violations drove him from the temple (Ezek 10) and from Jerusalem, 
and to declare its end. I suggest that what Walter Brueggemann calls a 
magisterial theology, unique to Ezekiel (Brueggemann 1986, 72), called 
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“radical theocentricity” by Paul Joyce, approximates the films’ view. It is 
born of the priesthood’s (Ezekiel’s) focus on purity and holiness in fierce 
opposition to defilement. For the priest, and for the God that Ezekiel pre- 
sents, the critical center of prophecy is God’s absolute holiness. All sin is 
evil first and foremost because it violates God’s holiness. The intensity of 
evil and judgment as a violating presence in von Trier’s films is consistent 
with Ezekiel’s magisterial theology. 

In this view, God the Holy One cannot be touched by either that which 
is unclean (defiled) or by corruptive, active evil. When God is understood 
primarily in terms of relationship (contemporary Christianity or OT cove- 
nant theology) or appears as a background cultural assumption with little 
current resonance, a magisterial view of God appears overly authoritarian, 
anachronistic, and unimaginable, because its priority is God’s glory, holi- 
ness, and sovereignty. It presents a dangerous, serious God who requires 
uncontaminated ritual and physical purity (here unrelated to sexuality and 
morality). 

According to Walter Brueggemann, a magisterial theology of God has 
two stages (Brueggemann 1986, 72). First, God’s holiness is incongruous 
with defilement and sin, and when there is inner or public conviction of 
personal sin, judgment will be the result. An obliterating sense of judgment 
overwhelms von Trier’s films, including Dogville, Manderlay, Antichrist, 
and Melancholia, among others. This is, however, to take humans’ free 
moral agency seriously: if humans can’t be held responsible for their 
choices, then judgment is irrational and unjust. But if God has delegated 
such weighty responsibility to humans, then human stewardship of that 
responsibility—whatever it is, and especially if it has to do with bringing 
honor or shame to God’s self—requires divine accountability. With deeply 
evil choices comes deeply grim accountability. Thus, in order for God to 
be responsible for creation and humankind, conviction and judgment are 
necessary to make human freedom authentic. Brueggemann goes so far as 
to say that a magisterial theology that reflects a holy and even harsh God is 
desperately needed for a culture like ours, where the globalized, economi- 
cally developed world is narcissistic, founded on a system of satiation and 
self-indulgence (Brueggemann 1986, 86). Not only is such an environment 
congruent with the worlds of von Trier’s films, but they offer a profound 
understanding of human sin. Making spectators aware of the judgment 
Brueggemann perceives as necessary for authentic freedom is also inherent 
in the films. We are deeply, even traumatically, impacted by the evil in these 
films. Historian Joanna Bourke relates this to Antichrist: “The theme of the 
film is an ancient one: what is to become of humanity once it discovers it 
has been expelled from Eden and that Satan is in us?” (Brooks 2009). That 
is, Antichrist reveals the evil that is im us, not just in the world. 

When the work of judgment is complete, says Brueggemann, the 
second stage of a magisterial theology is God’s holiness creating 
space to offer undeserved hope for healing—space for excessive grace 
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(Brueggemann 1986, 72). In Ezekiel, such constructive hope is not avail- 
able to the Judahites remaining in Jerusalem. They are finished, their 
judgment is complete. Grace and constructive hope are given to the exiles 
following Jerusalem’s fall, but the grace is not cheap. God’s holiness is still 
central. Von Trier’s oeuvre likewise appears slim on grace and hope, but 
although hidden, I intend to show that they are indeed present, requiring 
the filmgoer to dig deep to find them. 

I argue that God has a role in the films, albeit as the backdrop of the back- 
drop of evil. The entire oeuvre depicts worlds gone awry, infected with evil, 
broken by hatred and conflict, injustice, misuse of power, misuse of sex, a 
dark and violent world. Ours is a world so thoroughly secularized that God 
is not a part of most filmgoers’ reality. In such a world, an unnamed God 
most holy, hidden behind a backdrop of evil, is least likely to trigger the 
wariness and suspicion that taint less subtle presentations of God. 


Symbols and the theme of evil: Common ground 


Although the films of Lars von Trier include a wide spectrum of themes, 
they exegete the many facets of evil with which humanity struggles, doing 
so from a spiritual rather than a moral perspective. In line with this, I pro- 
pose that the excessive nature of the films, evidenced by their classification 
as “extreme cinema,” is fueled by spiritual conflict, similar to Tarkovsky 
and O’Connor (see Chapter 2). It is the mechanism that unpacks this excess. 
Undoubtedly, von Trier’s films would be excessive regardless of their ori- 
enting perspective, but in this case the excess in both narrative and style is 
not heedless or just for show. It relates directly to spiritual conflict with the 
evil in the characters and in the world. The same is true with Ezekiel, as 
explored in the previous chapter. 

It is helpful, therefore, in exploring these films’ themes in parallel with 
Ezekiel’s, to locate a perspective on—or theory of—evil and sin that is con- 
gruent with the prophet’s career and von Trier’s oeuvre. Because metaphor 
and symbolism are central to Ezekiel’s prophecy and to von Trier’s oeuvre, 
and because it neatly fits the expressions of evil and sin in both Ezekiel’s 
prophecy and von Trier’s films, I use Paul Ricoeur’s symbology of evil. This 
unifying ground enables us to show that anguished concern for evil is the 
impetus, not the backdrop, of these prophecies and films. This impetus 
necessitates their excess, and to fall short of overwhelming excess is to belie 
or undersell the extremity of humanity’s peril. 

In Symbolism of Evil, Ricoeur first sets forth his definition of symbol. 
By symbols he doesn’t mean that x stands for y, but instead that when we 
encounter x it draws out of us a comparative experience of personal mean- 
ing, y. If no comparative experience arises, x is a dead symbol. Three types 
of symbols offer an account of our different experiences of evil: defile- 
ment, guilt, and sin. By these three categories, man’s living experience of 
fault is given a language that makes explicit its contradictions and internal 
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revolutions, a language that reveals the experience of alienation as aston- 
ishing (Ricoeur 1969, 8). 

Defilement infects us from the outside as a contaminant we cannot 
“scrub off,” an impurity that requires some sort of ritual cleansing to 
expunge. It incorporates both ethical evil (bloodshed), and physical evil 
(disease). Ricoeur defines defilement as “An act that evolves an evil, an 
impurity, a fluid, a mysterious and harmful something that acts dynami- 
cally—that is to say, magically” (Ricoeur 1969, 25). Mirroring this very 
sense of defilement, von Trier’s first trilogy, Europa, explores evil as 
infection and plague. The Element of Crime (1984) takes place in a dys- 
topian world of watery decay. Conditions in the film’s setting give rise to 
an “infection” of crime that grows and spreads like bacteria. According 
to von Trier, “the element of crime is a force of nature that encroaches 
upon and somehow penetrates people’s morals” (Bjorkman 2005, 70). 
Epidemic (1987) presents a film-within-a-film, filmmakers rushing to 
make a film about a doctor who unwittingly spreads the plague he is 
trying to cure. The filmmakers themselves are oblivious to the new out- 
break infiltrating their space, overtaking them in a shocking ending. The 
last of the three films, Europa (1991), explores external evils like the 
exploitation of Jews in the aftermath of World War II as Germany and 
the United States vie for power. An American idealist/secular humanist 
attempts to help but makes things worse. Moral corruption spreads like a 
plague and moves from external power structures to internal evil among 
the characters. 

There appears to be an “indissoluble complicity” between sexuality 
and defilement, since the beginning of time. The defilement of sexual- 
ity is, according to Ricoeur, a belief that is pre-ethical in character, and 
like murder, harkens back to the maleficent characteristics of blood. This 
defilement has a quasi-material character: “impurity is connected with a 
material something that transmits itself by contact and contagion” (Ricoeur 
1969, 28). Ezekiel’s prophecy is replete with accusations of the defilement 
of his people through sexual acts introduced by the fertility cults of sur- 
rounding nations (Ezek 22), but sexual defilement is also used metaphori- 
cally in the prophecies, positing Judah as a prostitute and nymphomaniac 
(Ezek 16, 23). The centrality of defilement for Ezekiel goes beyond sexuality 
and into idol worship (Ezek 6) and child sacrifice (Ezek 16, 20, 23), defiling 
even the temple in Jerusalem (Ezek 8). As a trained priest, his absolute 
horror at what Yahweh reveals to him is doubled by his acute awareness of 
purity codes and cultic law (Ezek 4, 5). 

Sin is the second “symbol” of evil and is internal, although it comes 
from objective accusation. The person has committed an evil act and stands 
accused before a judge, usually a god. It is absent the sensation of guilt, so 
that she may not even be aware of it, but it remains the rupture of a con- 
nection. Ricoeur uses examples of Greek, Assyrian, and Babylonian con- 
fessions of sins, one in particular states “Deliver me from the spell that is 
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upon me and an impure disease and transgression and iniquity and sin are 
in my body ... and a wicked spectre is attached to me” (Ricoeur 1969, 48). 
He demonstrates the move from defilement to sin in the penitent’s aware- 
ness of the demonic intrusion into the space emptied by an unknown god’s 
or goddess’s absence. The feeling of abandonment raises questions of con- 
science: “What have I done? What offense have I committed that alienated 
or scorned the god or goddess?” 

According to Ricoeur, this lamentation contains the essential ingredi- 
ent for Hebrew confession, with a distinct difference: the Hebrew stands 
before God based on the bond of the covenant, known as the Berit of the 
Jews, as encounter and dialogue. This sets forth a critical principle for the 
consciousness of sin: sin is a violation of their covenant with God. Whether 
idolatrous or unjust, the list of sins is not as important to God or the Jews 
as who it is against. Even the early Babylonians and Greeks show through 
confession and question of “how did I offend the god?” that sin was most 
centrally the act against their god. Ricoeur extends this as the core of all 
sin. Ricoeur states: 


In the first place, there is not essence but presence, and this command- 
ment is a modality of the presence, namely, the expression of a Holy 
will. Thus, sin is a religious dimension before being ethical; it is not 
the transgression of an abstract rule—of a value—but the violation 
of a personal bond. That is why the deepening of the sense of sin will 
be linked with the meaning of the primordial relationship which is 
Spirit and Word ... Thus, from the beginning to end, sin is a religious 
dimension and not a moral one. 

(Ricoeur 1969, 52) 


It is from the heart of this dialogical relationship, the exchange between 
God and Jew, that defines the entire experience of sin. From here sin breaks 
forth and exists as a continual tension between God and God’s people. 
Ricoeur sets sin within the context of the prophets and prophetic ora- 
cles. “The prophet does not ‘reflect’ on sin, he ‘prophesies’ against it” 
(Ricoeur 1969, 52), threatening, groaning, for it portends not just dis- 
tance, but a rupture between God and Jew with disastrous consequences. 
To this relationship the prophet’s oracle brings new content: the potter 
God who sculpted the Hebrew nation now discloses Godself as the enemy 
when they turn to evil and violate his holy name. Prophecy is God’s threat 
and indignation joined with terror and ethical accusation, which reveals 
sin. The prophetic moment in the consciousness of evil is the revelation 
of God’s “infinite demand” (Ricoeur 1969, 55) of an inviolate bond with 
his people. Ricoeur’s view of the prophet’s role in judgment lines up with 
Brueggemann’s magisterial theology, for as stated earlier, it takes humans’ 
free moral agency seriously. If God has delegated the weighty responsibility 
of choice to humans, then human stewardship of that responsibility requires 
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divine accountability. Again, a magisterial theology that reflects a holy and 
even harsh God is desperately needed for a culture like ours, where the glo- 
balized, economically developed world is narcissistic, founded on a system 
of satiation and self-indulgence (Brueggemann 1986, 86). 

All accusations are directed toward the one central sin—an offense 
against God. 

The relationship is primary, and sin ruptures the relationship. In so 
doing, however, each accusation is a call to a conversion more complete 
than repenting of an ethical lapse, which is only the manifestation of the 
ruptured relationship. In Ricoeur’s words, repenting of an ethical lapse is 
only a “partial conviction: ‘Seek the Eternal and you shall LIVE!’” The 
words “to seek” and “to live” reveal the “the radical level of conversion— 
radical as the evil is radical” (Ricoeur 1969, 55). The Deuteronomic code, 
or law, is not unimportant, for it articulates God’s character and binds 
God’s unlimited indignation to a detailed prescription. This law is particu- 
larly evident in the inward command not to covet. Ritual obedience will 
not suffice to cease covetousness, so it still points to the necessarily radical 
conversion. This code offers small steps, to be sure, but they give specifics 
regarding the violation against God—about which the Babylonian confes- 
sor above could only guess. 

Isaiah, in Ricoeur’s view, offers the first instance of an “unarmed obedi- 
ence” when he says, “Iam a man of unclean lips” (Is 6:5). The true opposite 
of sin born out of this relationship is faith. It is a faith arising from repent- 
ance, and faith offers the seeker a way back, a way to “live!” It may be 
argued that the films offer no obvious exhortation to “seek the eternal and 
live!” and that there is no real call for repentance or vision for the gifts or 
outcome of such repentance. I argue that the call to repentance issues from 
the spectator’s dramatic confrontation by viscerally drawing her into the 
story through the narrative and every sense, reaching her from the inside 
out to confront, convict, and convince her of the evil within. Ezekiel does 
not offer those from Jerusalem a vision for the fruit of their repentance. 
Further, I suggest that to do so would alienate the films’ spectators and 
raise the specter of their prejudices. Instead, the films confront and open 
the space for conviction, call, response, and self-examination, which may 
issue in repentance. 

Ricoeur’s assessment of the core sin of Israel as the violation of its per- 
sonal bond with Yahweh is born out in Ezekiel’s prophecies in two key 
images: idols, and the prostitute/nymphomaniac breaking the bond of mar- 
riage. While Ezekiel lists many sins, idolatry directly worships another god 
before Yahweh, and Ezekiel prophesies against idols in almost every chap- 
ter. Combining both images, Yahweh says: 


How I have been grieved by their adulterous hearts, which have turned 
away from me, and by their eyes, which have lusted after their idols. 
(Ezek 6:9) 
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After the wayward leaders have been destroyed in Jerusalem’s fall, 
Yahweh says to Ezekiel, [My people] will return to [the land] and 
remove all its vile images and detestable idols. I will give them an undi- 
vided heart and put a new spirit in them; I will remove from them their 
heart of stone and give them a heart of flesh. 

(Ezek 11:19) 


Removing the idols, the false gods that violate the bond between God 
and God’s people, is the only way back. It enacts repentance and unarmed 
obedience. 

In the same way that the prophet prophesies against sin, as Ricoeur 
claims, I suggest that the films of Lars von Trier “prophesy” against sin. 
Just as defilement spreads through infected spaces and people in the 
Europa Trilogy, sin becomes the theme of the second and third trilogies, 
the Golden Heart Trilogy, and the USA Trilogy. We will see that the films 
illuminate particular idols worshipped as gods by their characters, and 
even if they are not aware of their evil, they stand accused before a judge, 
God. The natures of the idols are evident to most spectators, as is the sense 
of the idols being judged as evil, even if there is no awareness of a ruptured 
relationship with God. 

In the Golden Heart Trilogy, the protagonists’ purity of heart and faith 
unmasks the idols of “good” institutions or structures, forcing confronta- 
tion with their evil. In Breaking the Waves, Bess unmasks the idol of religion 
that has become a false god, absent of faith and love. In The Idiots, Karen 
unmasks her family’s decorum as an idol, confronting them with their 
lack of love and authenticity while confronting the spassing community’s 
false attempts at authenticity, freedom, and compassion. In Dancer in the 
Dark, Selma unmasks the U.S. system of justice, the tragic error of playing 
God in capital punishment, and the false vision of the United States as a 
better, more hospitable world to which people may “bring their tired and 
their poor.” 

Two USA Trilogy films confront social evil and the sins of the “col- 
lective,” whether communal (the small town), national, or ideological. 
They unmask gods that blindly breed prejudice. In Dogville, the arrival 
of the beautiful stranger, Grace, exposes the town’s well-hidden economy 
of desire and their cruelty toward a vulnerable stranger. She confronts 
them, justly or not, with a magisterial sense of justice for their collective 
and individual sins. Manderlay confronts the sins of the blind arrogance 
of good intentions and the ideological collectives of racism and democratic 
liberalism, exposing the massive impact of the fear and error they breed 
and the hidden power structures they create. In each film, the idols replace 
and obscure the personal God, of whom some hearts still ask, “Who have 
I offended that I am afflicted so?” The films force the affective feeling of 
confrontation and sin in an astonishingly broad but thoughtful scope of 
contemporary idols. 
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Guilt, unlike defilement, is internal; unlike sin, it is deeply felt. It is the 
consciousness of fault that, Ricoeur says, “breaks the communion of sin- 
ners,” alienating us, taking on the weight of evil in isolation. Like Sisyphus 
and the Danaides, we repeatedly, futilely, try to dissolve the guilt. The zeal- 
ous penitent takes on the infinite task of following standards or laws that 
may lead to moral perfection, only to fail, increasing the indictment and 
feeling of guilt. “At the limit, distrust, suspicion, and finally contempt for 
oneself and abjectness are substituted for the humble confession of the sin- 
ner” (Ricoeur 1969, 145). The guilty consciousness is closed in “secretly 
by an obscure acquiescence in its evil, by which it makes itself its own tor- 
mentor” (Ricoeur 1969, 145), enslavement that results in what Kierkegaard 
calls the sin of despair—a despair of being saved—a desire for death. This, 
Ricoeur says, is a: 


hell of guilt, engendered by the law and its curse, find[ing] its supreme 
symbol in the Satanic figure itself. We know that the Devil is under- 
stood not only as the Tempter, but the Accuser of man at the last judge- 
ment (while Christ becomes the Advocate, the Paraclete). Thus the 
demon stands not only behind transgression, but behind the law itself, 
inasmuch as it is a law of death. 

(Ricoeur 1969, 146) 


This dilemma, Ricoeur concludes, can be resolved only through the sym- 
bol of justification, or justice. In contrast to denoting an individual’s eth- 
ical qualities or making justice the architectonic virtue of a man (Plato’s 
Republic, Book IV): 


“Justice,” according to Saint Paul is something that comes to a man— 
from the future to the present, from the outward to the inward, from 
the transcendent to the immanent. A true exegesis requires starting 
from what is most foreign to the knowledge, will, and power of a 
man, and to over-take the human only by starting from the more than 
human. To be “just” is to be justified by Other; it is to be declared just 
.... Justice, in fact, is the verdict of acquittal, having the effect of the 
decision of the public court. 

(Ricoeur 1969, 147) 


For Ricoeur, as for St. Paul, such justice, or justification of the guilty one, 
offers the only complete freedom from sin and guilt. It is an act of grace, “a 
pedagogy of excess and increase, which draws the superabundance of grace 
from the abundance of sin” (Ricoeur 1969, 149). 

The so-called Depression Trilogy takes up the individual’s struggle 
with ultimate questions that flow from defilement and sin, internalized as 
Ricoeur’s symbol of guilt. Antichrist exegetes the battle of evil in female/ 
male relationships and the evil easily fostered and hidden within family 
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intimacy. This evil is internal and fe/t guilt. At the same time, external 
evil—in the film world, nature’s evil—wraps itself around the individu- 
als, fostering easy but sin-filled exits. Actor Willem Dafoe, who plays He, 
comments in the DVD interview that “the film is meditation on guilt.” The 
ultimate questions the characters ask are “why do I do terrible things?” and 
“what is this suffocating evil that is in me and also outside me?” “Where 
did it come from?” and “how dol get rid of it?” These are Edenic questions, 
questions of beginnings. 

Another way to look at this trilogy—to which I would add a fourth, The 
House that Jack Built—is to view each film as representing a form of hell. 
The main characters respond to finding themselves in a hell represented 
uniquely in each film: The Inferno quadrilogy. In Antichrist, He and She 
go on a train journey into a world created by Satan. Hiking into Eden, 
the earth’s heat immediately blisters on her feet. They are caught in an 
anti-Eden, opposite in every way to the biblical Eden. She calls it “Satan’s 
church,” and wind identifies Satan’s breath. Melancholia’s golf course adds 
a 19th hole which von Trier describes as limbo, a Teutonic word meaning 
boundary, the edge of hell. Indeed, the characters are in a waiting room, 
a place between heaven and hell named by Dante as Limbo, the first circle 
of hell. It holds the unbaptized and virtuous pagans who are overwhelmed 
with grief from a lack of God’s presence (Sandberg 2017) with no possible 
escape. It is also identified with the philosophers. It is where Virgil resides. 
Nymphomaniac explores all of Dante’s circles of Hell. Joe, the main char- 
acter, holds a philosophical conversation with Seligman in Limbo as she 
describes her downward spiral through each circle of Dante’s Inferno. The 
House that Jack Built is the clearest representation of Dante’s Inferno: a 
dead Jack justifies his life to Verge aka Virgil, but when facing the Abyss, 
he chooses to get into heaven his own way. 

Melancholia’s Justine, the protagonist, suffers the weight of guilt from 
her unsuccessful attempts to accommodate a world in which she cannot 
live—marriage to a beautiful but vacant man, a hollow world of wealth 
and oblivion, and concomitant deep depression. As mentioned above, it 
pictures limbo, a depressive waiting place absent of God’s presence. All 
of the characters recognize they are missing something, longing for some- 
thing for which they have no name. There is no hope. Justine is the seer 
who first perceives the approaching planet, Melancholia, and the end it 
portends. Out of her darkness, guilt, and despair, she suddenly awakens to 
new life and begins to speak the truth about death and the actual guilt of 
the self-absorbed enclave in which she lives. She recognizes that apocalypse 
is their just dessert, stating, “The earth is evil. We don’t need to grieve for 
it.” She never suggests that she should be excluded or is more just than 
the others. She simply states what she sees, accepts the justice of her end- 
ing, then reaches out to others to help them. Her help does not comfort: 
she refuses to have wine on the terrace with her sister to ignore her fear. 
Instead, it forces the truth. Justine is the ideal resident of Limbo, the one 
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who accepts death and acts beyond herself. Each one of the characters in 
the film represents a different type of person who might find themselves in 
limbo with different responses: Claire, her husband John, and the child, 
Leo. The ultimate questions are “why apocalypse,” “what is the truth to 
which I have allowed myself to be blinded,” and then “how do I face death 
and my fear of it?” 

Nymphomaniac Vol 1 and 2 presents the story of Joe (Charlotte 
Gainsbourg), a self-described nymphomaniac. The satisfaction of lust has 
been her idol, her god, and it has consumed her. Joe aches with the guilt of 
destroying herself and others and recognizes that she is utterly alone. Von 
Trier’s narrative exposes sin by framing the entire story as a moral tale and 
as the story of Joe’s sin in the first chapter (of eight) in the film. Although 
she frames the issue as her sin, it is not an exploration of objective sin 
brought to court, as Ricoeur suggests, and declared sinful. It is the internal 
exploration of her actions, their consequences, and her guilt. She questions 
the value of desire’s satisfaction and satiation and the meaning and value 
of her life. 

The story begins when a single older man, Seligman (Stellan Skarsgard), 
discovers Joe beaten and bloodied in an alley. He helps her to his apartment 
and tucks her into bed with tea. Thus, they begin an all-night conversa- 
tion in which Joe tells the tale of her sexual forays by looking back on 
her lifelong pursuit of the satisfaction of lust and sexual desire, her body 
permanently wounded and oozing inside out from a lifetime of sexual use 
and abuse. 

Seligman asks Joe what happened—robbed perhaps? A fly-fishing hook 
on the wall intrigues her and becomes the key to opening her story’s first 
virtual room. Joe declares, however, that if she starts, she’ll have to tell the 
whole story, and it will be long. “Long?” says her rescuer, “That’s good.” 
“And moral, I’m afraid,” says Joe. “To begin with the bait—I discovered 
my cunt as a two-year-old.” The story opens to her voiceover narration of 
early sexual explorations of herself and with friends that she calls “sensa- 
tions.” She suggests that there is perhaps only one difference between her 
and other people: she’s always demanded more of the sunset, more spec- 
tacular colors. This demand, she suggests, may be her only sin. Although 
this may not seem much of a sin, perhaps more of a search for fulfillment, 
Joe did not leave her description of sin at sunsets and increased colors. As 
the story develops, she focuses on the demand, the aggression, the harm 
it causes others, and her guilt. Seligman counters, “Why are you insisting 
that children are sinful?” “Not children,” Joe answers, “me.” But Seligman 
sees no sin in her story. “That’s because you don’t know the rest of the 
story, and, by the way, I’m not religious either.” “But why would you take 
the most unsympathetic aspect of religion and such a concept of sin and let 
it survive beyond religion? I don’t understand this self-hatred,” he counters. 
And Joe responds, “That’s what I said—you wouldn’t understand.” At the 
beginning of the story, Joe has already determined that her actions are 
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sin, and in the face of Seligman’s disagreement, insists that they are sin. It 
is more than a confession: it is a declaration. The subject of sin launches 
the story beyond her first discoveries, and it becomes quickly evident that 
there are damage and desire in every part of her story, and with them, she 
constructs her world. 

Von Trier announced Nymphomaniac as a porn film and touted its 
extreme sexuality. Although Volume I begins with Joe lamenting her sin, 
her discovery of her sexuality is both provocative and humorous, thor- 
oughly engaging the spectator. As her life spirals downward, images of 
Joe’s lubricating at her father’s deathbed, K’s (Jamie Bell) whipping, and 
the graphic portrayal of her vulva (not actually hers) are confusing—simul- 
taneously distasteful and stimulating. Regardless of her admission of sin, 
how is it possible to refrain from seeing the film as gratuitous, let alone a 
prophetic confrontation of evil? 

Quite the opposite of gratuitous, an article in the Journal of Sexual 
Medicine, “Movie-Therapy: and Nymphomaniac by Lars von Trier” dis- 
cusses the film’s use as a helpful supplement to psychotherapy and cites the 
documented use of such films in scientific literature. It gives the approach, 
findings, and how to handle group discussions, stating: 


The movie [Nymphomaniac] could be used with patients with love/sex/ 

porn/anorexia/cybersex addiction. Patients may be able to [observe] 

problem-solving, coping, mirroring, and relationship transformation. 
(Basile 2017, 519) 


Such assessments support the possibility that von Trier provokes audiences 
into watching Nymphomaniac to serve a deeper purpose. His personal pub- 
lic proclamations may not be reason to dismiss his intentions altogether, 
and I contend, should not be the standard by which we should measure the 
films’ prophetic voice. 

Nymphomaniac parallels Ezekiel’s narrative metaphor of Jerusalem as 
a nymphomaniac bride (Ezekiel 16), one of the two most sexually disturb- 
ing and graphic chapters in the Bible (see also Ezekiel 23). As we watch 
the lives of Joe and the nymphomaniac bride of Ezekiel 16 spiral toward 
death, our own rebellion and the wages of sin are exposed. In the same way 
that Nymphomaniac is shocking and disturbing for those not steeped in 
sexual addiction, the explicit, sexually violent acts in Ezekiel’s story were 
abhorrent to his people but instructive. Although Joe’s story resonates with 
nymphomaniac bride in this visual story within a story, her statements— 
and they are not mere responses—echo God’s declaration through the OT 
prophets. She mirrors the prophet Ezekiel who tells the story and declares 
it’s wrong. 

Nymphomaniac serves as an interesting bookend to the three trilogies 
in terms of the symbols of evil. It examines all three symbols in almost 
equal terms, defilement, sin, and guilt. It resonates with the first film, The 
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Element of Crime, and defilement: Fisher searches through the infected, 
defiled waters of his dystopic world to solve a crime, purposefully flirt- 
ing with danger. He becomes infected but cannot let go. Instead, he lets 
all others go to pursue alone that which has consumed him. Ultimately, 
Joe’s internal sexual defilement consumes her so completely that it extends 
from internal wound to external wound or infection, prohibiting her from 
being sexually active, the very thing she sought. She searches endlessly to 
fill the endless hunger of her desire, and like Fisher, leaves all others behind 
to pursue it, but the guilt of her self-proclaimed sin only exacerbates her 
loneliness. 

Although this snapshot of the trilogies’ themes through Ricoeur’s sym- 
bols of evil is skeletal, it illustrates well the importance the topic of evil 
holds for von Trier’s films and begins connecting them with Ezekiel’s and 
the other prophets’ work. Defilement, sin, and guilt stem not from breaking 
moral codes alone, for they manifest the core issue: estrangement and a 
broken bond with the God we do not see, and culturally discarded as dead. 
But a sense that we have wronged the cosmos or wronged this God who is 
not visible to us tugs at edges of consciousness for many, just as it did to the 
Babylonian cited earlier by Ricoeur. It also highlights the complexity of the 
palette of evil from which human life is lived. 


Prophecy in narrative structure 


Ricoeur asserts that narrative has the poetic power to “figure” history and 
create an image for events in history. Its refiguring powers subvert scholars’ 
tendencies to overlook injustice and deny or dilute evil with extenuating 
factors. “Fiction gives eyes to the horrified narrator,” says Ricoeur, “eyes 
to see and weep” (Kearney 2006, 210). Armed with this power, narrative 
has an ethical task in the face of historical evil, as Ricoeur sees it, due to: 
(1) its testimonial capacity to bear witness to the reality of past, often a past 
of horrific suffering; (2) its analogizing capacity to bring the dead past into 
the present moment; and (3) its imaginative capacity to project future pos- 
sibilities where finally justice may triumph (Kearney 2006, 210). Ezekiel’s 
prophecies and the narratives of the films of Lars von Trier, I argue, “fig- 
ure” history with poetic and prophetic power through narrative structures. 
Here we explore several uses of narrative structure employed in von Trier’s 
films: new narrative metaphors, new narrative metaphors that overlay new 
narratives on old frameworks of prophetic literature, myths, and stories, 
and last, dialogic opposition, also called dueling discourse. 

In Ezekiel 20:49, Ezekiel complains to Yahweh, “They are saying of 
me, ‘Is he not a maker of allegories’” (Joyce 2009, 155)? The narrative 
structure of Ezekiel 15-23 presents a series of allegories, as do later chap- 
ters, for Ezekiel is indeed a “maker of allegories” (Heb. m¢masSeél). The 
allegories are often labeled “parables,” the shorter ones (Chapter 15) as 
“proverbs” (Heb. Masal). I replace the term “allegory” with “narrative 
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metaphor,” to avoid the assumption that Chapters 16 and 23 refer spe- 
cifically and only to the women of Israel, well disputed by feminist schol- 
ars for the problematic texts of Chapters 16! and 23 (Galambush 1992, 
10-11). It is an important tool for Ezekiel, unveiling conflicts between the 
Israelites’ view of themselves and their actual behavior, subverting nor- 
mally beautiful images into their shocking opposite—the vine becomes 
a piece of wood (Chapter 15), a bride becomes a whore (Chapter 16). In 
particular, Chapters 16, 20, and 23 are histories of Israel, with Chapter 
20 looking back to Egypt but told from a grotesquely different perspective 
than the cherished sacred history of Israel, by exposing the idols of their 
past still powerfully seductive in their present. Grappling with such shifts 
of meaning is destabilizing, and the exiles are forced to see these narrative 
metaphors as competing discourses with their traditional self-perception 
as God’s chosen people with a sacred history. In some cases, this shift 
forces them to face not only a humiliating view of themselves but to 
recognize and recoil from their sin. 

Von Trier’s television mini-series, The Kingdom (Riget I & I, 1994, 1997), 
creates a new narrative metaphor as its narrative structure, deployed in ways 
parallel to Ezekiel’s prophecies, using evil, truth, and spiritual conflict to 
light. The Kingdom, which by its Danish name hints at the realm of the dead, 
the Kingdom sets up a conflict between a hospital’s idolatry of science against 
spiritual reality and the realm of ghosts. It confronts the idolized modern 
Danish welfare state with traditional folk culture and beliefs (Tangherlini 
2001, 1-24). Timothy Tangherlini illuminates the Danish conflict that 
resulted in a new Democratic Constitution permitting religious freedom: 


Lutheran ecclesiastics reconciled the widespread belief in ghosts with 
Lutheran doctrine by drawing a connection between Satan and ghosts 
(Bennett 6-9; Johansen 182-3). Thus, the popular belief in ghosts 
became somewhat “theologically correct.” This ecclesiastical accom- 
modation of folk belief also found expression in legends in popular cir- 
culation primarily through the motifemic equivalence drawn by many 
tradition participants between Satan and revenants. 

(Tangherlini 2001, 6) 


The show’s wild popularity in Denmark reaches into these roots, and una- 
ware of the local significance, the rest of the world loved the series for its 
dark comedy (Schneider 2018). 

Opening the series, a narrator says, “The door to the Kingdom is begin- 
ning to open again. Perhaps the arrogance and its consequent denial of the 
spiritual got to be too much.” Built on an old swamp (indicating its shaky 
scientific foundation), the hospital was once a bleaching field—notorious in 
Denmark for infanticides and child murders. The key ghost in Part I, little 
Mary, was murdered by her father, a surgeon, and she traverses the sacra- 
mental crossing of the supernatural world from the underground floors, 
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peopled with grotesque and supernatural characters, to the natural world 
in the highest floors where oblivious doctors reign. 

The key figure in Part II, Little Brother, is a gargantuan infant con- 
ceived so that Aage Kriiger may reclaim the kingdom for Satan. Instead, 
Little Brother becomes a Christ figure. Badley comments that he “has a 
gargantuan capacity for good: struggling against his ‘evil’ half, which he 
‘confesses’ somatically in accelerated growth: he dies on the cross of his 
own body” (Badley 2011, 54). The filmgoer experiences Little Brother’s 
death as an aberrant “passion” in which von Trier “insists on sincerity 
down to the moment when Judith releases her son from his scaffold/cross/ 
body as it collapses limb-by-limb upon itself” (Badley 2011, 54). The 
scene is ironic, at once humorous, appallingly tragic, and sacred, leaving 
the filmgoer confused as to which emotion to follow. It raises a conflict 
between what most of us think we know about Christ’s passion and that 
of which we know virtually nothing—its sacramental mystery. What we 
separate as two realms, the seen and unseen, it reveals as one world. 
The story wants to portray the depth of the unseen realm—something 
lacking, lost, and sacred. 

On the hospital’s lower floor, two idiot-savant dishwashers offer wisdom, 
predictions, and prophecies. When one sees a dish that doesn’t fit the dish- 
washer rack, the second dishwasher comments, “It is like the baby that is 
too big (Little Brother) .... If it is not a jug or a vase, it is nothing, and you 
needn’t wash it up because it can’t get dirty. Put it aside and keep it close 
to your heart.” Grotesques are often blessed with special insight, sharing 
liminality with prophets, martyrs, monsters, and idiots. Badley suggests 
that von Trier draws upon an older view of the grotesque in which monsters 
are sacred. Bodily characteristics express the soul’s moral character, which 
for Badley reflects Kristeva’s observation that “the abject is edged with the 
sublime” (Badley 2011, 53). 

Highlighting spiritual conflict between these two realms through a nar- 
rative metaphor, The Kingdom II reveals a sacramental and incarnational 
meaning consonant with artist-prophet Flannery O’Connor’s stories, in 
which her characters embody an excess of meaning freighted with theo- 
logical reference and nuance. Most importantly, the narrative metaphor 
confronts and parodies an arrogant scientific view as a power structure, 
portrayed so weakly in the parody that it seems odd to call it evil, although 
it is. It ignores Danish history and supernatural folk tradition and the even 
greater power of Christ, largely lost between the ineffectual Lutheran 
tradition in Denmark and scientific hubris. 

Writing on Hosea, Carolyn Sharp quotes John McClure: “Preaching is, 
in part, a memory that ... negotiates the relationship of an ancient canon 
and the lived experience of succeeding generations” (McClure 2001, 56). 
Correspondingly, The Kingdom I & II negotiates Denmark’s history 
and current tensions through hermeneutically astute parody and pathos. 
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It echoes Ezekiel’s deployment of narrative metaphors to negotiate the rela- 
tionship of the Israelites’ whitewashed memory of their history and God’s 
shocking alternate perspective (Ezek 20), and their view vs. God’s view of 
their recent lived experience (Ezek 16, 23). 

Another structural device deployed in von Trier’s films overlays new 
narratives on old frameworks of prophetic literature, myths, and sto- 
ries (further discussed in under symbols and myth). Von 
Trier acknowledges this in the Golden Heart Trilogy but only loosely 
deploys it. Europa general structure comes from the myth of Europa 
and the Bull, or the rape of Europa by Zeus disguised as a bull, evi- 
dent from the Europa Aria, a duet by the bull and Europa. New myths 


Figure 3.2 “The Barque of Dante,” Eugéne Delacroix (1822). 


Source: Wikimedia Commons. 


Figure 3.3 The House that Jack Built (2018,) Lars von Trier, Zentropa. 
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within this framework include the myths constructed of Germany’s role 
in World War II arising from Europe’s distinct perspectives, America, 
and its cinematic depictions. Images of a Relief and Dancer in the Dark 
follow Christ’s passion week’s event structure, also loosely followed by 
Breaking the Waves. The House that Jack Built references its structural 
use of Dante’s Inferno through Jack’s journey through the circles of hell 
led by Verges, a thinly veiled reference to Virgil, Dante’s guide through 
hell. The use of gorgeous tableaux vivants in Melancholia is repeated in 
the tableaux vivant in The House that Jack Built. More significantly, it 
replicates Eugéne Delacroix’s painting of Dante and Virgil crossing the 
river Styx (Figures 3.2 and 3.3). The ending is uniquely Jack’s but staged 
in an apparent reference to hell’s abyss. 

Nymphomaniac Vol 1 and 2, however, presents an unstated but clear 
structural use of Dante’s Inferno’s nine circles of hell. Seeking models 
in complexity and richness in form, von Trier and his script consultant 
read Marcel Proust’s Remembrance of Things Past, Dostoyevsky, and 
Thomas Mann (Spada 2017). The influence of Proust’s study of healing 
trauma through remembrance is unmistakable, as is Dostoyevsky’s dia- 
logical discourse (see below). It does not mention the influence of Dante’s 
Inferno. 

Nymphomaniac, a sustained meditation on sexuality, presents the 
account of one woman’s journey into sexual addiction. It is his most thor- 
ough study of sexuality and one of his most direct films. Darkly humorous, 
ironic, philosophical, ethereal, and ugly, Nympbhomaniac confronts us with 
the brokenness and collateral damage of sexual addiction. Nymphomaniac 
truthfully and prophetically exposes this issue but also many other issues, 
sexual or not, that metastasize in an economy of desire. Far from a story 
that encourages lust, it is instead the story of lust’s battle. 

The narrative structure of Nymphomaniac divides Joe’s conversation 
with Seligman into eight chapters, beginning with the awakening of 
her lust. It depicts lust’s downward spiral through the nine themes of 
Dante’s circles of Hell as its aesthetic strategy (Table 3.1).2 Volume 1 
is both humorous and tragic as Joe (Stacy Martin as the young Joe) 
discovers the power her “cunt” has over men. Volume 2 descends into 
darkness as the consequences of her addiction increasingly decimate her 
life and the lives of others. Dante’s first circle of hell, Limbo, is not 
given a chapter but is contextualized as the philosophical conversation 
between Joe and Seligman in a sparse bedroom. Chapter 1 begins with 
lust, the second circle of hell. As Joe navigates each chapter/circle’s sin, 
she describes her experience of defilement, sin, and guilt. In the end, she 
confesses them, then defies and kills her betrayer, Seligman, congruent 
with Dante’s ninth circle of treachery. The following chart compares 
each of Dante’s circles of Hell with its corresponding Nymphomaniac 
chapter contents. 
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Table 3.1 Dante’s circles of Hell with corresponding Nymphomaniac chapters 


Dante’s circle of hell 


Nymphomaniac chapter 


Circle One—Limbo 


Circle Two—The Lustful 


Circle Three—The 
Gluttonous 


Circle Four—The Greedy 
(hoarders, squanderers) 


Circle Five—The Wrathful 
(Rage against others or 
oneself, the silent Sullen/ 
Slothful drowning who lie 
beneath the river Styx and 
will not rise to fight. 


Circle Six—The Heretics/ 
Pagans (apostasy—other 
idols); entrance to Hell’s 
capital, the City of Dis, 
the eternal fire. 


Circle Seven—The Violent 
(Violence against others, 
self, God, and nature; 
murderer and tyrants) 


Overarching story—Philosophical conversation 
between Joe and Seligman in his sparse room, 
providing the context for Joe’s telling of her story, 
chaptered stories within the larger story. 

Chapter 1—Childhood discovery of sexual desire 
(desiring more of the sunset); youthful discovery of 
lust separate from relationships: Joe and B play sex 
games with men on the train. 

Chapter 2— “Lust,” Joe says, “is something I 
demand.” The constant stream of men feeding her 
lust is pictured in a montage—every kind of penis 
parades across the screen for well over a minute. 
But ultimately, her gluttony for sex cannot be 
satisfied. 

Chapter 3—Joe has at least ten men a night. 
When Mr. H leaves his family for her, an 
outraged Mrs. H appears with their devastated 
children, asking, “Approximately how many 
lives does she destroy in a day?” Joe is not 
interested in Mr. H but does not send him home. 
She feels “calloused... an addict out of lust, not 
out of need, a lust that led to destruction around 
me, everywhere I went.” 

Chapter 4—Joe’s father is dying with delirium 
tremens, paranoia, and panic related to a hidden 
addiction. In the hospital, he, Joe, and her mother 
are stuck in a sea of silence: her mother hostile, 
Joe passive and numb, visibly lubricates at her 
father’s death, shame-filled and angry with 
herself. Says she became a nymphomaniac to 
assuage the pain. 

Chapter 5—Perfect idols: Like Bach’s organ piece, 
Joe discovers a perfect harmony of sexual 
experiences in three men among the many. Yet life 
feels “monotonous and pointless... like the 
(predictable) movements of a caged animal. 
Basically, we’re all waiting to die.” Although she 
perfects her idols and finds love with Jeréme, her 
holy grail—her cunt—fails her. She has no sexual 
feeling. 

Chapter 6—Joe tries to regain her libido, becomes 
domestic and has a child with Jer6me. He 
suggests she finds other men to help him feed her 
libido, but it fails. She resorts to being whipped 
by sadist K (Jamie Bell) to regain her libido but 
endangers her child, then destroys her marriage 


and child. 


(continued) 
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Dante’s circle of hell Nymphomaniac chapter 

Circle Eight—The Chapter 7—Joe’s employer requires she attend sex 
Fraudulent, Seducers, addiction therapy when co-workers accuse of her 
panderers, sowers of affairs with their significant others. Joe complies, 
discord) but at SAA declares she is not a sex addict. She is a 


nymphomaniac who above all, loves her cunt, and 
her filthy lust. Speaking, she sees herself as a child in 
the mirror. She realizes that mirrors are false, since 
their image is always reversed. The person she sees 
is not a true replica of herself. Cracks appear in her 
long-held self-understanding. Her body begins to 
bleed from the years of abuse. 

Circle Nine—The Traitors, | Chapter 8—Before Seligman found her, Joe tried to 


Betrayers of kindred, shoot Jeréme with a gun in the alley. Seligman 
guests, hosts, country, or justifies her act, since misogyny affects millions of 
benefactors women. She responds, “But I wanted to kill!... my 


addiction is very clear to me... I’ve come to a 
decision. . . to succeed in ridding myself of my 
sexuality [is] now my goal. I will stand up against 
all odds... . I’m happy the shot didn’t go off and 
make me a murderer” (she didn’t rack the gun 
correctly). She thanks him for being perhaps her 
first friend. As Joe sleeps, Seligman enters her room 
naked from waist down and tries to force himself 
on her, betraying her trust. She refuses. When he 
continues, she shoots him with the gun. The screen 
goes black as we hear her footsteps running. 


Von Trier’s deployment of metaphor and myth is obvious for those who 
spend time with his films, and although critics and viewers disagree on 
interpretations of those metaphors and myths, it is part of the challenge 
and the game to tease them out. Inherent in the use of Dante’s circles of 
Hell is the naming of a multitude of sins and the extended application of 
its narrative metaphor. One critic points out that, “Nymphomaniac may 
be no less than an excruciatingly humorous mockery of modern society’s 
nymphomania for more of everything, or an equally accurate allegory for 
the vain quest for happiness, meaning, and pleasure in the human condi- 
tion” (Ignoramous 2014). Other critics assert that this movie is our story, 
a universal story: “While his characters’ points of view might be contro- 
versial, they’re a smokescreen for a much more universal message that von 
Trier is imparting” (Utichi 2014). Von Trier’s films must be freely entered 
and interpreted, never rigidly held to one point of view. The implication of 
most critics though, is that Nymphomaniac has serious things to say about 
sex addiction, and it is important enough as a topic to warrant dedicated 
thought and analysis. “[As] as the story unfolds, we are made dreadfully 
aware that Joe is very like us... Like [von Trier’s] previous inquiry into the 
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beast in all of us, “Dogville,” it is impossible to distinguish the victim from 
the perpetrator.” If Joe is not like us, she is not far away. 

Ezekiel’s prophecy and narrative metaphor of the nymphomaniac bride 
(Ezekiel 16) also analyze the spiral of desire into which we fall. It exposes 
in extreme form many facets of the insidious idol of sexual idolatry, and 
its repercussions in a hypersexual era where lust is instantly satisfied with 
the click of a finger, and then is instantly, conveniently, forgotten. Using the 
narrative metaphor of a nymphomaniac, whore, or prostitute, Ezekiel con- 
fronts Yahweh’s people with their duplicity and falseness in seeking power 
and the affections of idols and nations and unmasks these idols in a dis- 
gusting, provocative, and disturbing way. Not only does he use graphic lan- 
guage no one would use except in the crudest of contexts (v. 25-26, 35), but 
he also makes the sacred history of Jerusalem profane by telling their story 
through scandalous narrative metaphor. While Ezekiel’s prophecy accuses 
the people of offering themselves to other gods, nations, and idol worship 
involving sexual sin, the greater sin is that, in doing so, they have violated 
their covenant and personal bond with Yahweh. 

Like Joe’s story, the story of the nymphomaniac of Ezekiel 16 begins with 
her early years. In this narrative metaphor, God finds her in a field on the 
day she is born, unwashed from birth, and left to die. Exposing unwanted 
babies is anathema for the Israelites but standard for pagan religions, and 
she is referenced as a baby of pre-Israelite Jerusalem. God washes her and 
makes sure she has care. From there, the story becomes graphic in a man- 
ner shocking for biblical readers. Its full meaning is rarely translated, and 
it is not read in synagogue. The young girl grows breasts, pubic hair and 
is called “a wild girl,” presumably growing up on her own (Blenkinsopp 
1990, 77). Yahweh passes by her again and sees she is old enough for love. 
He covers nakedness with the corner of his garment, or his “wing,” and 
enters a marriage covenant with her. He bathes her and washes menstrual 
blood from her, showing her sexual maturity. Everything she could pos- 
sibly desire is hers, and more. Yahweh puts ointments on her, dresses her 
in costly garments, covers her with jewelry, and places a crown upon her 
head. Her fame spreads throughout the nations because of the splendor 
bestowed by her lover and husband. However, the nymphomaniac bride 
cannot fill her need with her husband/lover, Yahweh, and instead uses her 
beauty and fame to become a temple prostitute. The inward idol of lust that 
she worships takes the outward form of male idols and prostitution. 

Jerusalem, whose story is being told, came to the height of its wealth 
and fame under David and Solomon, but its leaders always wanted more. 
Satiating the leaders’ need and lust for power and wealth, the people were 
taxed, forced into labor, and oppressed, tragically returning to Egypt’s 
injustice from which Yahweh freed them. Increasingly, alliances were made 
with nations directly opposed to God’s plan. Baal worship increased. 

Ezekiel’s nymphomaniac bride becomes even more outrageous in her 
rebellion. She slaughters her children, literally sacrificing them to the god 
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Molech (Ezek 16:20—34), a tradition borrowed from the Phoenicians (Lev 
18:21; Ezek 20:26,31; 23:37; 2Ki 21:6; 23:10; Jer 7:31; 19:5; 32:35). How 
much lust and addiction must consume one to sacrifice one’s children? Her 
husband, Yahweh, asks, “Wasn’t prostitution enough? In all your detestable 
practices ... you did not remember the days of your youth when you were 
naked and bare, kicking about in your blood” (v. 22). Furthermore, she 
moves her prostitution from the high places outside the city into Jerusalem, 
a common practice before the exile. Her nakedness is exposed, and her 
juices (lit.) are poured out to men with oversized genitals (the Egyptians are 
here called “neighbors” in scathing irony). Ultimately the nymphomaniac 
bride descends so low that she pays men to have sex with her and brings 
them gifts. She is more despised than any whore. 

The prophecy concerning Ezekiel’s nymphomaniac bride, Jerusalem, and 
its inhabitants, states that she will receive horrific judgment as a result of 
pouring out her “wealth” (lit. juices, v. 35), exposing her nakedness, prom- 
iscuity, her detestable idols, and for offering them her children’s blood. Her 
husband, Yahweh, will strip her and condemn her in front of her lovers, 
the ones in whom she has placed her trust as well as the ones she despises. 
They betray and murderer her, exposing, stripping, stoning, then hacking 
her to pieces with swords. Her houses will be burned (vv. 37-41). God will 
deal with Jerusalem as she deserves, and she will bear the consequences of 
her lewdness (v. 58-59). Historically, she experiences these consequences. 
Most of Jerusalem’s people die in exile. Those who remain in Jerusalem 
go through a horrific siege where the people cannibalize each other to sur- 
vive without food and are hacked to death inside and outside of the city. 
Jerusalem, along with the temple, is destroyed. Yet, having gone through 
the consequences of her sin, God also promises to remember his eternal 
covenant with her (v. 60), and makes atonement for her (v. 63). Although 
Jerusalem is utterly decimated, some remaining exiles ultimately are per- 
mitted to return and rebuild Jerusalem. 

We cannot ignore the intrinsic patriarchal hegemony of the ancient text, 
and comparison of OT texts with a contemporary text or work of art is dif- 
ficult. However, the comparison is helped by understanding Ezekiel 16 as a 
work of art (see below, irony and satire). Jerusalem is demonized in Ezekiel 
16 as a female prostitute who has discarded all good and embraced all evil. 
Feminist theologians have analyzed the perils of unquestioning acceptance 
of this passage, for it appears to prioritize a man’s right to act violently 
toward his wife if she disgraces him. As a religious passage, this is par- 
ticularly dangerous if used in liturgical settings. Feminist theologians tend 
to either find Ezekiel 16’s patriarchal hegemony offensive and unaccept- 
able as an authoritative text or reinterpret it so that it is less misogynistic 
and maintains some authoritative status. Instead of denouncing or saving 
Ezekiel, Erin Risch Zoutendam reads the passage as ancient satire, which 
she believes protects the passage against misuse (Risch Zoutendam 2017, 
65). Joseph Blenkinsopp, an Ezekiel commentator, also suggests satire, 
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but Risch Zoutendam offers more extensive research and reasoning for 
Ezekiel’s satire. 

Using Northrop Frye’s definition of satire from Anatomy of Criticism, 
Zoutendam quotes, “Two things, then, are essential to satire; one is wit or 
humor founded on fantasy or a sense of the grotesque or absurd; the other 
is an object of attack” (Risch Zoutendam 2017, 74). While wit or humor 
in Ezekiel 16 may not be evident for current readers, certainly Ezekiel’s 
bizarre and gory metaphor of the nymphomaniac bride is grotesque. It car- 
ries a sense of the fantastical, the absurd, and moves from a poetic, rags- 
to-riches tale to an outrageous ending. If death was indeed a sentence for 
such adultery, the guilty man/men would also be put to death (Lev 20:10) 
in ancient Jewish law. No evidence exists that shows it was ever lawful to 
cut up a body for punishment. Irony, previously mentioned as a prophetic 
trope, is apparent in a number of ways, including Yahweh’s voluntary 
gifts transformed into involuntary losses, and ironic role reversal in which 
Jerusalem’s wicked sisters, Samaria and Sodom, emerge as righteous com- 
pared to Jerusalem’s evils. Because her actions are so evil, she effectively 
saves her evil sisters—a double irony (Risch Zoutendam 2017, 77). Along 
with Frye’s fantastical or grotesque component of satire, the object of the 
attack is made clear: Yahweh requires Ezekiel to “make known to Jerusalem 
her abominations” (v 1). Unlike kinder contemporary satire, ancient satire 
was a laughing at more than a laughing with (Risch Zoutendam 2017, 75). 

Zoutendam concludes that reading the text as satire offers two tools 
for interpreters. First, instead of a focus on Yahweh, it focuses on Frye’s 
“object of attack:” Ezekiel’s audience. The text’s goal is not rationalizing 
or justifying God’s actions, but instead shocking Yahweh’s people into rec- 
ognizing the shamefulness of their behavior, to warn and deter them from 
repeating such behavior in the future. Against using Ezekiel 16 as a model 
for spousal abuse: 


This future-facing stance shared by prophets and satirists alike—that 
is, the implicit call for the target to behave better next time—is crucial. 
In this way, satire can be seen as the polar opposite of corporal pun- 
ishment because it is an attempt to use words, reason, and conscience 
to persuade someone to amend their behavior, not coercion, fear, or 
physical force. 

(Risch Zoutendam 2017, 78) 


Second, reading the text as satire permits interpreters to consider the ele- 
ments of irony, absurdity, and the grotesque. Considering it grotesque 
deflates its power as a paradigm for gender and marital relationships. 
“After all, few people are eager to pattern their relationships after the 
grotesque elements in the literature of Flannery O’Connor or Edgar Allen 
Poe” (Risch Zoutendam 2017, 84). The prostitution, or whoring (NRSV), 
in Ezekiel 16 presents a caricature, a flattened sketch of its reality, which 
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even biblically receives a more realistic, rounded picture elsewhere, such 
as the story of Judah and Tamar (Gen 38), thus further emphasizing this 
text as grotesque, overly simplified, and excessive for art’s sake. Finally, 
Zoutendam reminds us of Corinne L. Patton’s “trickster strategy,” in 
which “the power claims made in the text unravel themselves as the 
metaphor proceeds” (Risch Zoutendam 2017, 84), evident in Ezekiel’s 
increasingly violent metaphor. As narrative metaphor and satire, Lars von 
Trier’s Nymphomaniac also increases in violence to grotesque extremes 
beyond K: Joe’s illness, her strange, violent job with Wilhelm Dafoe, B, 
and Jer6me’s beating of Joe, Seligman’s rape, and his murder—perhaps 
a trickster strategy also? It is well known that von Trier calls himself a 
trickster. While encouraging a satirical view of Ezekiel 16, Zoutendam 
still wisely cautions readers to engage it with caution and hesitance, given 
its potential abuse. 

A satirical reading of both Ezekiel 16 and Nymphomaniac offers, I 
believe, the most accurate approach, employing the elements of satire and 
satire’s goal to alter points of view. However, we cannot entirely ignore 
Jerusalem’s historical situation, which disallows defining it only as satire 
about Jerusalem and her relationship with surrounding nations. Fertility 
cults existed in Israel and Judah before Yahweh’s people arrived, and 
in spite of Yahweh’s warning to abolish them, the Israelites refused (Ex 
34:11-16). The “abominations” performed by the nymphomaniac bride 
reveal the brokenness of the people and their rebellion against Yahweh, 
decried throughout Ezekiel’s prophecies on multiple levels: idol worship, 
the common practice of temple prostitution, the sacrifice of children to 
the god Molech, making idols as sex objects, and the creation of alliances 
with pagan nations—partnerships which drew God’s people more in-depth 
into these practices. Near Jerusalem’s end, temple prostitutes moved their 
“beds” from the high places and to street corners in Jerusalem. The detesta- 
ble practices of fertility cults were consuming the city. It was Yahweh’s goal 
through Ezekiel to expose Jerusalem’s sin for what it was: her inexorable 
idol of lust and its devastating consequences. A mark of the OT prophet 
like Ezekiel is exposing sin—in extreme ways if necessary—to show its 
absolute dominion over human beings, denouncing sin when the people 
cannot see its existence in themselves or their complicity. The cults’ temple 
prostitution and Baals/idols ultimately played a critical role in fall of both 
the northern and southern kingdoms. Following a gruesome two-year siege 
predicted by Ezekiel—not long after this prophecy—Jerusalem and temple 
were utterly destroyed, 14 August, 586 BCE. 

Lest however, the use of the woman as metaphor for Jerusalem makes us 
believe that Yahweh advocates for patriarchal power that devalues women, 
requiring women to bear sin’s consequence more than men, Ezekiel 22 pre- 
sents a different picture. No word in this chapter accuses women. It accuses 
Israel’s male princes, the leaders, and the males who follow detestable prac- 
tices because of them. 
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The princes of Israel in you, every one according to his power, have 
been bent on shedding blood. Father and mother are treated with 
contempt in you; the alien residing within you suffers extortion; the 
orphan and the widow are wronged in you. You have despised my holy 
things and profaned my sabbaths. In you are those who slander to shed 
blood, those in you who eat upon the mountains, who commit lewd- 
ness in your midst. In you they uncover their fathers’ nakedness; in you 
they violate women in their menstrual periods. One commits abomi- 
nation with his neighbor’s wife; another lewdly defiles his daughter-in- 
law; another in you defiles his sister, his father’s daughter. In you, they 
take bribes to shed blood; you take both advance interest and accrued 
interest, and make gain of your neighbors by extortion; and you have 
forgotten me, says the Lord Gop. 

Its princes within it are like a roaring lion tearing the prey; they have 
devoured human lives; they have taken treasure and precious things; 
they have made many widows within it. Its priests have done violence 
to my teaching and have profaned my holy things; they have made no 
distinction between the holy and the common, neither have they taught 
the difference between the unclean and the clean, and they have dis- 
regarded my sabbaths, so that Iam profaned among them. Its officials 
within it are like wolves tearing the prey, shedding blood, destroying 
lives to get dishonest gain. Its prophets have smeared whitewash on 
their behalf, seeing false visions and divining lies for them, saying, 
“Thus says the Lord Gop,” when the Lorn has not spoken. The people 
of the land have practiced extortion and committed robbery; they have 
oppressed the poor and needy and have extorted from the alien without 
redress. And I sought for anyone among them who would repair the 
wall and stand in the breach before me on behalf of the land so that 
I would not destroy it; but I found no one. Therefore, I have poured 
out my indignation upon them; I have consumed them with the fire 
of my wrath; I have returned their conduct upon their heads, says the 
Lord Gop. 

(Ezek 22:6-12, 25-31) 


Theologian Yvonne Sherwood excoriates commentators’ attempts to ignore 
the violence, brutality, and sexuality described by prophets by focusing 
on gentler passages or softening the harsh ones. Linda Day examines five 
major commentaries’ assessment of Ezekiel (all written by males) and con- 
sistently finds that they define Yahweh’s foremost traits as love and grace. 
“YHWH is generous, amazingly gracious, and working for the best for the 
woman; he is a husband whose love knows no bounds” (Day 2000, 83). I 
earlier argued that Ezekiel’s theology of God does not focus on Yahweh’s 
love or gracious acts, but on Yahweh’s holiness and absolute requirements 
of purity, called by Brueggeman a magisterial theology of God, and by 
Paul Joyce “radical theocentricity.” In Ezekiel 4 Yahweh refuses to let 
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Ezekiel speak on behalf of the people—departing from the prophet’s usual 
role—for Yahweh can no longer listen. It is too late. This is consistent with 
Ezekiel 16 and Ezekiel’s caricature of Yahweh as spouse and Jerusalem as 
the nymphomaniac bride. Yes, Yahweh offers grace at the end but not to 
Jerusalem, for it is utterly destroyed. Such grace is given only to the exiles 
who return to rebuild the city (not evident in Chapter 16). Seeing Ezekiel 
16 through the lens of satire, as it presents Yahweh’s absolute rejection and 
punishment of his bride Jerusalem, is consistent with the magisterial theol- 
ogy and radical theocentricity of all of Ezekiel. 

Similarly, I have earlier shown that von Trier’s films reveal a hidden God 
as the standard that everything bumps up against, whose holiness and 
presence become apparent through the extremity of evil. One could say 
that Nymphomaniac’s Joe spirals through the depths of hell in her sin and 
finds salvation through the only radical action that enables its cessation: 
killing her betrayer. No middle way is allowed. In OT and apocalyptic 
Scripture, justice includes a purgative justice that offers a counter-critique 
to martyrdom, oppression, and unjust metaphors—feminine or otherwise. 
This is well examined in feminist literature, literature on violence, and, 
specifically related to von Trier, on Dogville (2003) and Manderlay (2005): 
see Carleen Mandolfo (Mandolfo 2010, 285-300) and also Hugh S. Pyper 
(Pyper 2010, 321-334). 

Too often perceived only as a male problem, lust, sexual addiction, and 
larger issues of an economy of desire are explored in Nymphomaniac 
through a strong female figure, not a suffering martyr or patriarchal dom- 
ination victim. Von Trier has been roundly accused of misogyny, and it is a 
challenge that must be addressed with his previous films. However, in each 
of his three films Antichrist, Melancholia, and Nymphomaniac, a feminist 
voice gains power, and Nymphomaniac expresses this voice at its strongest. 

Joe plays the role of the one convicted of her sin, but she is also the 
prophetic voice that speaks truthfully. She exposes and unmasks hidden 
rooms and corners of her lust and its consequences. She reveals her own 
family brokenness and others’, the sacrifice of her child and marriage, 
her suffering, loneliness, the violence, and the damage that her lust—her 
idol—has caused. Joe tells the truth at all costs: her awareness of her sin, 
her emptiness, lack of fulfillment (fill all my holes) and unbearable lone- 
liness (“oh how awful that everything has to be so truthful ...”). What 
are we to make of the ending, then, when she kills the kindly Seligman 
who bestows upon her kindness, thoughtful listening, and support? Caveh 
Zahedi suggests: 


When, at the end of the film, the saint suddenly becomes a sinner and 
the sinner becomes a saint, and then latter kills the former, this can be 
seen as an allegory for a Hegelian worldview that will lead eventually 
to transcendence. 

(Zahedi 2014) 
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Zahedi’s reading of the film’s ending perceives the reversal that many do 
not, and through it a possible transcendence. There is, however, a lot more 
theologically going on than this view proposes. Joe’s broken relationships 
and broken body suggest that her true betrayer is her lust addiction. She 
perceives “always wanting more” as “always needing more,” creating an 
economy of desire that crowns desire lord above all. At the end, just prior to 
Seligman’s last defense of her actions and her final declaration, she notices 
sunlight patterned on the opposite building. With only walls of buildings 
visible, they cannot figure out its source. A patch of transcendence glim- 
mers in this lowest circle of hell as Seligman offers his final pronouncement 
on Joe’s innocence. Suddenly, she recognizes the truth, the turning point 
which, in a moment, she moves from ignorance to knowledge, revelation— 
classic literary anagnorisis from Aristotle’s Poetics made famous in Marcel 
Proust’s “petit Madeline” moment, “an affective reversal of a life-threat- 
ening trauma” (Blum 2012, 677). It occurs in Dante’s Commedia as well, 
particularly when past poets gather in Limbo (Joe and Seligman in his 
room), and “An exchange occurs in which souls recognize, identify, testify, 
and understand .... Recognition becomes life as knowledge of each other” 
(Russo 2013, xiv). Reversing her proclamation as the nymphomaniac who 
“above all [loves] my cunt, and my filthy, dirty, lust,” she says to Seligman: 


At this moment, my addiction is very clear to me, and I’ve come to a 
decision. Even though only one in a million, as my dubious therapist 
said, succeeds in mentally, bodily, and in her heart, ridding herself of 
her sexuality, it’s now my goal .... I will stand up against all odds, 
just like a deformed tree on a hill. I will master all my stubbornness, 
my strength, my masculine aggression. But most of all, I want to say 
thanks to my new, maybe first friend. Thank you, Seligman. 


While Joe and Seligman’s context is Limbo, they have journeyed to the bot- 
tom of hell in her story, the circle of treachery. Joe’s anagnorisis reveals lust 
as her idol and betrayer, and her rejection of it releases her into salvation. 
Seligman’s moment of revelation is that he does lust and desires it above 
Joe’s friendship. That is, he embodies her betrayer and commits the unex- 
pected, treacherous act, bringing about his peripeteia, the reversal from 
hero to the one who is lost, the despised. Joe recognizes Seligman’s truth 
neither of them knew, and she knows what she must do to reify her revela- 
tion. She destroys her idol and true betrayer—her lust—by metaphorically 
annihilating it in Seligman and embodying her moment of peripeteia—her 
reversal of fortune—from sinner to redeemed saint. 

Seligman’s betrayal at the end, however, embodies his betrayal from the 
beginning: his denial of her confession of sin, justification of her lust and 
consequent acts of destruction, false friendship, and betrayal of her trust. 
It culminates in using her as a means to his ends of fulfilling his desire. 
Despite spiraling down to treachery, the lowest circle of hell, Joe refuses 
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to remain lust’s captive. She kills the sin that has betrayed her, and in so 
doing overcomes her betrayer. Transcendence appears as hidden grace in 
the darkest, lowest, level of hell. 

When the gun goes off, the screen goes dark, and we hear Joe’s footsteps 
running. Over her footsteps the final song, a rock standard written by Billy 
Roberts in 1962, is sung by Joe herself, that is, actress/singer Charlotte 
Gainsbourg. The lady, or mamma, shot in this reading may be understood 
as Joe’s lust: 


Hey Joe, I said where you goin’ with that gun in your hand? 
I’m goin’ down to shoot my old lady 
You know I caught her messin’ ‘round with another man 
Hey Joe, I heard you shot your mamma down 
You shot her down now 
Hey Joe, I heard you shot your lady down 
You shot her down to the ground 
You know I caught my old lady messin’ ‘round town 
And I gave her the gun 
I shot her ... 
Hey Joe, I said 
Where you gonna run to now? 
I’m goin’ way down south 
Way down to Mexico way 
I’m goin’ way down south 
Way down where I can be free. 
(Gainsbourg 2013) 


The other mode of narrative structure in von Trier’s films with prophetic 
capacity stages a contemporary dialogic opposition, or dueling discourse, 
reflecting different ideologies between characters, like Bakhtin identified in 
Dostoyevsky’s work (Chapter 2). There is no all-encompassing third con- 
sciousness in his novels, but instead a “rupture-prone world of dialogue” 
(Bakhtin and Emerson 1984, 18) composed of the interaction of different 
consciousnesses in one space. The structure forces dialogic opposition, dia- 
logical ethics. The Kingdom (Riget) reaches into the Danes’ memory of an old 
conflict regarding their view of themselves. It allows two cultural narratives 
take on the character of an argument, contrasting supernatural folk traditions 
with a positivist scientific view of Danish culture, then challenges both by 
Christian tradition. In this way, The Kingdom I & IT raises a spiritual conflict 
from a subliminal to a conscious level. It encourages the filmgoer to question 
the integrity of a standalone positivist scientific perspective unwilling to leave 
room for spiritual reality. In von Trier’s films, this use of dialogical discourse, 
like Dostoyevsky’s novels, may be considered a mode of prophecy. 

The Idiots (1998), released immediately following The Kingdom I & II, 
presents a similar dueling discourse between institutionalized cultural 
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practices and their sanctioned injustice—sin. The narrative trails a group of 
young adults who plan to impersonate the mentally ill in public and private 
venues in a Copenhagen suburb. They want to discover the limits of cul- 
tural and social taboos concerning disability and selfhood through “spass- 
ing,” that is, acting as if they have physical disabilities, bringing out the 
“inner idiot” in themselves, in parodic defiance of Jante’s law. Jante’s law is 
a deeply embedded code of conduct in Scandinavian countries that affirms 
homogeneous, non-hierarchical thinking and looks askance or shamefully 
upon individualism, personal ambition, exceptionalism, and outsiders. 
Although the name comes from a 1933 novel, the attitude is centuries old 
and is related to hygge, a Danish term for creating a comfortable warmth. 

While acting out “spassing” in a nice restaurant, the collective meets 
Karen, a woman who shows compassion for them, and they convince her 
to join them. When the group’s ideals begin to fall apart, she is the one 
who authentically spasses in a tragic situation. In a double confrontation of 
Jante’s law and the group’s inauthenticity, Karen exposes them all. Testing 
these boundaries of social and political etiquette through the dialogical 
discourse of The Idiots exposes contemporary Scandinavian audiences to 
the uncomfortable and objectively sinful truth of Jante’s law. 

Although most Danes have not recognized this sublimated code of 
conduct as sin, spiritually corroding Danish culture, others have long 
been aware of its sinful consequences. A century earlier, philosopher/ 
theologian Seren Kierkegaard offered a scathing critique of Jante’s law 
among religious Danes, those who maintained the “monstrous illusion” 
that in a country such as Denmark all are “Christians of a sort.” They 
prize comfort and homogeneity but lose their souls: “A little sleep, a little 
slumber, a little folding of the hands to rest” (Proverbs 24:33). They could 
not conceive of Kierkegaard’s “knight of faith,” one who strives for his 
faith, ignoring social mores, pressure, and rejection (Kierkegaard 1962, 5). 
Similarly, the biblical prophets confronted the Israelites with their sin gen- 
eration after generation, prophetically speaking truth to injustice. The 
Idiots confronts Jante’s law’s embedded injustice with a new approach for 
a different time through film and dialogical discourse, congruent with the 
marks of prophecy. 


Ezekiel’s prophetic themes in von Trier’s films 


Although the overarching theme against which Ezekiel prophesies is evil, 
the Israelites’ sin, there are specific themes within its purview. These themes 
include Yahweh’s designation of Ezekiel as the watchman of a spiritually 
deaf and blind people (Chapters 3, 12, 33); the theme of judgment with 
strong components of idolatry, social injustice, the body, and death; the 
theme of repentance; and a silent but present form of grace. The remainder 
of this chapter places these prophetic themes of Ezekiel in parallel with 
several of von Trier’s films. 
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It is the watchman’s job to see what others cannot, particularly, to see 
conflict and danger, and warn others if it occurs. Ezekiel is made a watch- 
man for a people who have been blind for so long they can no longer detect 
the spiritual conflict that underlies their trauma in Jerusalem or their evil 
that causes the exile (Ezek 3:16—21; 33:7—9). If he tells them, they refuse to 
listen. The Judeans see Yahweh only weakly and distantly, and their myo- 
pia focuses on other gods—toxic idols. Ezekiel’s task requires keeping the 
true spiritual conflict in laser focus to see in horrifying detail his people’s 
blindness to their defilement, sin, guilt, and lethal love for other gods. 


When I [Yahweh] say to a wicked person, “You will surely die,” and 
you [Ezekiel] do not speak out to dissuade them from the evil ways in 
order to save their life, that wicked person will die for their sin, and I 
will hold you accountable for their blood.” 

(Ezek. 3:18) 


Whether or not they choose to live or die, Ezekiel is personally account- 
able for warning them, to speak the vivid truth Yahweh enables him to 
see. Describing what others cannot see and revealing brutal spiritual con- 
flict where others find comfort is not a recipe for successful persuasion or 
popularity, but Ezekiel obeys. He confronts the Judeans with the truth 
of their hearts and lives. Their blindness and resulting exile and death 
(Ezek 33) are the focus of the dramatic performance Ezekiel enacts before 
his people in Ezekiel 12 (Peterson 2015, 139). The people are spiritually 
blind, but the prince of Jerusalem, Zedekiah, about whom Ezekiel speaks, 
is physically blind. 


And the prince among them will put his things on his shoulder at dusk 
and leave; and a hole will be dug in the wall for him to go through. 
He will cover his face so that he cannot see the land. I will spread my 
net for him, and he will be caught in my snare; I will bring him to 
Babylonia ... but he will not see it, and there he will die. 

(Ezek 12:12-13) 


“Cover his face” is a metaphor for being blinded, and for Zedekiah’s treach- 
ery, Nebuchadnezzar put his eyes out and took him to Babylon, imprisoned 
until he died (Ezek 12:13; Isa 52:11). Ezekiel then warns the Judahites of 
imminent judgment for their spiritual blindness (Ezek 12:21-28). 

Spiritual blindness, I suggest, is the core issue that conceals the spiritual 
conflict that drives the political, social, and relational conflicts in von 
Trier’s films. The films consistently insist upon making spiritual conflict 
and spiritual reality central, but at the same time, their message appears 
to be deliberately cloaked or coded. In the game-structured world of von 
Trier, the filmgoer must seek to find the film’s meaning. Deliberately cloaked 
meaning echoes Jesus’ explanation for using parables (Matt 13:10-15, 
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13:34-35; Mark 8:18), which he justifies by quoting Isaiah 6:9-13, in which 
the Lord says: 


Go and tell this people, “Be ever hearing, but never understanding; be 
ever seeing, but never perceiving. Make the heart of this people cal- 
loused; and make their ears dull and close their eyes. Otherwise they 
might see with their eyes, hear with their ears, understand with their 
hearts, and turn and be healed.” 


Crucially, Isaiah asks, “For how long, O Lord?” The Lord responds: 


Until the Lord has sent everyone far away and the land is utterly for- 
saken .... But as the terebinth and oak leave stumps when they are cut 
down, so the holy seed will be the stump in the land. 


The use of indirect communication and requiring one to seek separates the 
“holy seed” from the rest. 

Von Trier’s fellow countryman, philosopher Soren Kierkegaard, is 
known for his philosophy of indirect communication, creating a distance 
between author and reader—in this case, film and filmgoer. It “sets people 
free” to make entirely independent ethical and religious decisions on their 
own, a method he borrows from Jesus. Kierkegaard works to prevent the 
reader from discerning his point of view (Aumann 2010, 16). Nowadays, 
any hint of religion raises people’s defenses, so it is even more important to 
be cautious but authentic. 

A similar indirect, coded communication method critiques spiritual blind- 
ness in von Trier’s Danish graduation film, Images of a Relief (Befrielsebilder, 
1982). The film’s presumed protagonist is a Danish woman, the antagonist a 
German Nazi officer. The Danes fondly remember Denmark’s liberation after 
World War II and see themselves as a generous, forgiving people. The film 
confronts their cultural and spiritual blindness and ongoing prejudice against 
Germans. Much of this blindness is conveyed visually and therefore analyzed 
in detail in Chapter 4 on style. As mentioned earlier, the dialogue is also filled 
with references to spiritual blindness and spiritual sight. The Danes’ preju- 
dices make the miracle ending, the German officer’s execution on a tree and 
physical ascension to heaven incomprehensible to the Danes who interview 
von Trier (Lumholdt 2003, 6). 

Dancer in the Dark examines blindness versus sight at multiple levels— 
political and national blindness, blindness to injustice in capital punish- 
ment and immigrants, the blindness of America to European perception 
of it, and at a scarcely detectable level the entire film is a narrative meta- 
phor for spiritual blindness. The metaphor for spiritual blindness is also 
explored in detail in Chapter 4, since Selma’s (Bjork) blindness as metaphor 
and symbol is best discerned through image and sound in the film, includ- 
ing spiritual blindness. 
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So, spiritual conflict is the unrecognized mechanism that decodes the 
excess in von Trier’s films, a conflict that is beyond a human-to-human 
struggle. Due to the filmgoer’s spiritual blindness and an ignorance of reli- 
gious tradition, spiritual conflict remains hidden in symbols, multilayered 
meanings, excessive intensity, and unseen forces. Because it is offered as 
indirect communication, behind a Kierkegaardian mask, the responsibility 
rests with the filmgoer to actively seek out its truth. 

But would we see it, that is, recognize the spiritual conflict if some- 
one plainly told us? Ezekiel’s experience suggests not. A few verses after 
pronouncing “you shall surely die” in Ezekiel 33, Jerusalem’s fall is 
reported. The chapter concludes with the exiled elders and people com- 
ing to Ezekiel’s house to hear him speak. Even then, they cannot digest 
the truth of Ezekiel’s words. 


My people come to you, as they usually do, and sit before you to hear 
your words ... Indeed, to them you are nothing more than one who 
sings love songs with a beautiful voice and plays an instrument well, for 
they hear your words but do not put them into practice. When all this 
comes true—and it surely will—then they will know that a prophet has 
been among them. 

(Ezek 33:31-33). 


As a watchman, Ezekiel must deliver a critique and death sentence to 
other nations in addition to Israel. In his oracles against the nations 
(OAN), Ezekiel 25-32, Yahweh hammers at the spiritual blindness and 
evils of surrounding nations whose power, wealth, and gods, first seduced 
the Israelites and then attempted to conquer them (sometimes success- 
fully). Scholarly consensus claims that the OAN emerged during times 
of war, primarily created to cheer discouraged troops and citizens or 
announce Yahweh’s salvation to a grieving exilic community. Hence, his- 
torians are more concerned with reconstructing history by them rather 
than exegeting them, given their outsized accusations and embarrassing 
projections. In contrast, Richard Nysse interprets their role for the reader 
and of scripture: 


When ethical evaluation occurs in the context of an interpretative 
method that centers on historical reconstruction, the reader is reduced 
to a member of a jury. A jury member is supposed to remain detached, 
ever an observer. One is not to become a participant in the lives of the 
witnesses, defendant(s) or plaintiff(s). The Bible as scripture, however, 
seeks to enlist one in participation. The reader is not limited to the role 
of a juror. The Bible as scripture seeks to shape the present, not simply 
inform the reader regarding the past. 

(Nysse, 1995, 416) 
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The oracle, or prophecy, against Tyre, the second longest OAN in Ezekiel 
(Ezek 26:1-28:19), includes an oracle against the nation, a lament for them, 
and a prophecy against their king. 


Thus says the Lord Gop: I will bring against Tyre from the north King 
Nebuchadrezzar of Babylon, king of kings, together with ... a great 
and powerful army ... He shall direct the shock of his battering rams 
against your walls and break down your towers with his axes. 

(Ezek 26:7-9) 


Nebuchadnezzar’s 15-year siege against Tyre began soon after Jerusalem’s 
fall. The mainland city was captured in 572 B.C., and Alexander the Great 
decimated the island fortress in 332 B.C. 

I suggest that the OANs provide a parallel to the films of Lars von 
Trier, which similarly critique the transgressions of particular nations, 
the cultures they foster, and their consequences. Images of a Relief, 
The Kingdom I & II, and The Idiots targets von Trier’s own country 
of Denmark. Always multi-leveled, the films critique, provoke, and com- 
ment simultaneously on other issues as well, from the cinematic pro- 
cess and Hollywood films to idols of religion, obsession, scientific and 
technological perfection, and so on. 

The Europa Trilogy, which includes The Element of Crime (1984), 
Epidemic (1987), and Europa (1991), critiques Germany’s role in post- 
Holocaust Europe. The Element of Crime takes place in a decaying and 
infected natural world. Von Trier explains that a particular element, or 
locality, contains the right conditions for a ‘centre of infection’ of crime 
to flourish and spread like bacteria. ““The element of crime’ is the force 
of nature that intrudes upon and somehow invades people’s morals” 
(Bjorkman 2005, 70). The protagonist, an ex-policeman named Fisher, 
investigates the serial killing of several young women selling Lotto tickets 
in Germany. Living in Cairo, Fisher decides to undergo hypnosis to talk 
about the job he cannot solve. He turns to a controversial method involv- 
ing empathizing with serial killers, developed by his now disgraced former 
teacher, Osborne, in his book, The Element of Crime. Osborne sets Fisher 
on a path to find the suspect, Harry Grey, but Fisher becomes obsessed 
with the method, losing sight of his original goal. He suffocates a young 
girl who assists him and takes Grey’s place to complete the murders’ pat- 
tern. Fisher is caught in a dystopian, infected world, and cannot escape his 
hypnotic state, thus presenting, suggests Bainbridge, the film’s vision of an 
evolving Europe as a geopolitical space trapped in part by the silences that 
surround the war (Bainbridge 2007, 40-41). 

According to von Trier, Europe is Germany to Danes because as they 
look southward toward Europe, only Germany is visible. The film was made 
while the wall dividing East and West Germany still stood strong, keeping 
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alive in Danish minds the memories of the Holocaust and broken European 
nations. The Holocaust, one might say, became the moral infection in 
Germany that spread throughout Europe, creating a diseased Europe with 
lost histories and lost memories through shifting national identities caused 
by war. Hypnosis becomes a trope in the Europa Trilogy that allows the 
films to explore painful, often silenced pasts that lie beneath the struggles to 
establish the new Europe throughout the 1980s and 1990s. By pointing out 
the legacy of the war and then national identities, Bainbridge suggests that: 


Von Trier’s films begin to speak something of the silences that com- 
plicate the struggle to assert a new sense of cohesion emerging from 
events such as the development of the European Union and the fall of 
the Berlin Wall. 

(Bainbridge 2007, 41) 


This national and European critique is important, particularly joined with 
the other films in the trilogy, Epidemic, and Europa. Europa not only 
judges America and Germany’s complicit actions to protect remnants of 
Nazism for the benefit of power structures in each country, but it also eval- 
uates people and systems that harbor or retrofit evil structures, allowing 
them to infect and defile the new. As a trilogy, the films cross-reference each 
other: Germany is portrayed as a center of infection—although no longer 
the center, its infection may emerge elsewhere, spreading and defiling again. 
Since the films repeat this theme in three distinct ways, it is difficult not to 
make the connection or recognize it when it reappears. 

Elements of Crime illuminates evil and the defilement that so easily 
infects people in any setting: community leaders, political leaders, any 
individuals desiring to bring about change. They focus so intensely on their 
own goals that they lose sight of the world’s needs. This, too, is evil. As the 
watchman of doomed nations, Ezekiel delivers an OAN against Tyre, tying 
the king’s blindness and consequent fall with the nation’s fall. 


In the pride of your heart, you say, “Iam a god; I sit on the throne of a 
god in the heart of the seas. But you are a man and not a god, though 
you think you are as wise as a god .... Because you think you are wise, 
as wise as a god, I am going to bring foreigners against you, the most 
ruthless of nations. 

(Ezek 28:1-2; 6-7) 


Von Trier’s films often confront the spectator with core issues similar to 
the King of Tyre through characters whose blinding hubris and narrow 
concerns play a critical role. They generate and perpetuate the evil systems 
and nations critiqued by the films. Badley comments on these characters 
in von Trier’s films, whose presence, starting with The Element of Crime, 
introduce an ongoing ethical dilemma. She quotes von Trier: 
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Fisher represents the humanists who’ve often had central roles in my 
films. And everything keeps going wrong for them! He’s working from 
the assumption that good and evil don’t exist. But they’re there all right, 
in strength. I can’t really say whether they’re represented by people or 
nature. The question of good and evil is pretty central really. 

(Badley 2011, 28; Bjorkman 2005, 81) 


The lead characters in the Europa Trilogy all represent this humanist, who 
I will call a secular humanist. Although not necessarily in the lead role, this 
secular humanist also appears in von Trier’s other films. He states that, for 
the humanist: 


there is an explanation for everything. Absolute extremes like “good” 
and “evil” don’t exist—instead there are things like mistakes and 
misunderstandings. Religion formed no part in my upbringing, and 
religion ... cherishes concepts like “good” and “evil.” 

(Bjorkman 2005, 81) 


Just like the King of Tyre—a mortal who believes he needs no god—the 
secular humanist feels no need to admit or submit to anything greater than 
rational human thought, for with that, he can figure everything out. 

In sum, I propose that Ezekiel’s role as watchman of the Israelites has 
contemporary points of intersection with the films of Lars von Trier in the 
prophetic accusations of Israel’s spiritual blindness and judgments of the 
sins of nations. The blind prejudice and spiritual blindness are accused as 
sin in Images of a Relief, The Kingdom I & II, and The Idiots. Germany 
and other European nations are accused of spreading defilement in The 
Element of Crime, Epidemic, and Europa. America is accused of its capital 
punishment policies, immigration policies, and blindness to its impact on 
the world in Dancer in the Dark, and all are accused of spiritual blindness. 
Although Dogville and Manderlay fit here as well, they are examined in 
the next section. 

Von Trier’s films cut beyond moral structures to the marrow of insidious 
evils, for the essential conflict, I suggest, is the spiritual conflict between 
God, humans, and evil, as it was for the Israelites. This is not to oversim- 
plify the films’ political and moral density and incisive critique, which can- 
not be adequately examined in this overview of prophecy in the narrative 
structures of Ezekiel and the films. However, spiritual conflict is the invis- 
ible genesis of the conflict that becomes evident through visible structures, 
whether political, social, moral, or religious. 

The prophets are known for their judgment, but Ezekiel’s ceaseless and 
fierce judgment of Judah in the first 24 chapters are unrivaled. I examine in 
particular his judgments of idolatry, the misuse of power within the realm 
of social injustice, and his perverse expressions of the body in describing 
the sins of Judah and Israel. They parallel the theme of judgment in von 
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Trier’s films whose stories are created against a palette of evil. However, 
ignoring God as Sovereign Lord of his people is at the root of all biblical 
prophetic judgment, a personal violation against their God, regardless of 
the specific enactment. No list of sins is as important to Yahweh or the 
prophets as who is sinned against. Kings, leaders, and priests either guide 
the Israelites in the pursuit of Yahweh and holiness—strengthening that 
bond and Yahweh’s sovereignty—or lead them astray into idolatry and 
injustice by the misuse of power. 

As in any setting, the catastrophes in Israel—beginning with the 722 BCE 
Assyrian captivity and destruction of the Northern Kingdom of Israel, 
followed by the 587/86 Babylonian captivity of the Kingdom of Judah— 
sparked a fierce demand for an explanation from God. These catastrophes 
demanded theological interpretation. The Israelites lost their land, city, 
temple, and kings, and with them their identity, causing them to ask if 
Yahweh had been defeated by other gods. They were reminded that the 
Assyrian captivity occurred due to the Northern Kingdom’s deliberate 
turning away from Yahweh. 


The king of Assyria carried the Israelites away to Assyria, settled them 
in Halah, on the Habor, the river of Gozan, and in the cities of the 
Medes, because they did not obey the voice of the Lorp their God but 
transgressed his covenant—all that Moses the servant of the Lorp had 
commanded; they neither listened nor obeyed. 

(2 Ki 18:11-12) 


At that time Judah’s King Hezekiah prayed to Yahweh, asking forgiveness 
and help, and consequently was saved (2 Ki 19). Even with Hezekiah’s 
repentance and reform, and later King Josiah’s reforms, apostasy was not 
eradicated, and Judah’s apostasy blossomed anew with another gener- 
ation of leadership, ultimately resulting in their exile to Babylon. Some 
sought other gods, some complained Yahweh was unjust, and others 
clung to their belief. 

Ezekiel, already deported, articulated its theological meaning for them 
as Yahweh’s powerful and just vindication of Israel’s sins. While this 
seems repulsive in our eyes, it was necessary for Israel to begin to assimi- 
late their loss through understanding their responsibility for the disaster. 
Idolatry multiplied into the tendency to make gods of many things, causing 
defilement, sin, and guilt (Ezek 22). 

Von Trier’s films put a spotlight on our idols. Since individual, structural, 
and ideological idols, or evils, morph into each other, they are addressed at 
multivalent levels. Each film assaults a different vein of evil within Ricoeur’s 
symbols of evil. Each vein reveals a new set of idols-become-gods, which 
the body of films systematically interrogate and indict in every major realm 
of life: marriage, religion, family, community, corporate power, national 
powers, systems of justice, political structures, liberal democracy, prejudice 
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(including and beyond the basics of disability, racism, outsiders, and immi- 
grants), tolerance, wealth, lust, and desire in many forms. While the idols 
may be self-evident at one level, challenging even the less serious filmgoer 
at a basic level, the films are directed at deeper waters, and binaries are 
exploded. 

In Ricoeur’s later work, The Conflict of Interpretations: Essays in 
Hermeneutics, he assesses the distinction between an interpretation that 
symbolically represents reality and a false interpretation that constructs 
reality, forming an idol out of its connection to reality. The example he uses 
is the word, “Father,” as used of God in a religious setting or in Scripture. 
If we let this likeness become the characterization of a presumed reality, 
we gut it: 


Biblical faith represents God, the God of the prophets and the God of 
the Christian Trinity, as a father; atheism’ teaches us to renounce the 
image of the father. Once overcome as idol, the image of the father can 
be recovered as symbol. This symbol is a parable of the foundation of 
love; it is the counterpart, within a theology of love, of the progression 
that leads us from simple resignation to poetic life. I believe that such is 
the religious meaning of atheism. An idol must die so that a symbol of 
being may begin to speak. 

(Ricoeur 1974, 467) 


The idol of religion versus the personal bond of the Israelites with Yahweh— 
and therefore a violation of the covenant—figures strongly throughout 
Ezekiel. The same critique is at the center of one of von Trier’s most influ- 
ential films, Breaking the Waves. It examines the idol of religion and its 
negative construction of God as “Father,” and similarly its negative, reified 
construction of “the Word,” contrasting both with the person and actions 
of Bess McNeill. 

Bess, considered “simple” by her austere Free Scottish Presbyterian 
community in cold northern Jutland, loves—and carries on conversations 
with—God. She marries Jan, an outsider and oil-rigger. When Jan must 
return to the rig, Bess is devastated, and prays for Jan’s return. Jan suddenly 
has a severe head injury on the oil rig and returns home paralyzed, which 
Bess is convinced is caused by her selfish prayer. 

Depressed, knowing they will not be able to make love again, Jan asks 
Bess to take a lover and share her experience with him. Initially revolted, 
she ultimately complies, but consequently is cast out of the religious com- 
munity. Convinced her actions are healing Jan, she continues praying—and 
having illicit sex. Jan worsens, so Bess goes to a ship of dangerous men, 
knowing she may die. Bess returns, mortally injured, to discover that Jan is 
no better. Yet after Bess dies, Jan walks. Following her secret burial at sea, 
bells are heard throughout the ship. Friends bring Jan up from the ship’s 
belly, possibly referencing two biblical resurrections—Jonah and Jesus. 
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In wonder, he gazes at the sky and pealing bells, in celebration, it appears, 
of her life. 

Irena Makarushka insightfully contrasts religion as an aesthetic practice 
with religion as moral authority in the film, seen through Bess’s transgres- 
sion of moral ideals of goodness while holding to religion’s aesthetic prac- 
tice. It accomplishes this by both subverting Christian notions of sacrifice 
and miracles (Makarushka 1998, 75), and by affirming the beauty of pleas- 
ure and desire through Bess’s love of music, pleasure in sex, and the absence 
and, at the end, the presence of bells (Makarushka 1998, 73). 

When moral authority becomes prioritized over a personal relation- 
ship between human and God it turns into religion’s idol, the contrast 
here drawn between the moral ideals of goodness for Bess’s religious 
community and her unabashed, if misguided, love for God. In Jesus’ 
words, religion becomes a beautiful, whitewashed sepulcher filled with 
dead bones and unclean things (Matt 23:27). Turning intimacy with God 
into fascination with idols was Israel’s sin in the OT, and it continued 
for the Jews in the NT, albeit with different idols. It is the common 
tendency over time for religious communities to fossilize, to hold on toa 
remembrance of beginnings by creating codes or rules instead of heeding 
the more difficult call of listening intimately to the God who wants to 
know them. Renewal comes at a steep cost, for old structures must die, 
and new life requires painful deaths and buries histories. Yet history and 
criticism demonstrate that the idolization of structures comes at a great 
cost, particularly in the face of great cultural shifts which appear to 
render them unnecessary. 

Breaking the Waves makes the church an easy target: we allow it to val- 
idate our assumptions whether we think we are thoughtful believers, athe- 
ists, or secular humanists. But once Bess’s quixotic but tragic faith in love 
and love of faith becomes strange, it is difficult for most filmgoers to remain 
comfortable with simple criticism. Cast out from the community, Bess defi- 
antly enters a service and declares to the pastor, “I don’t understand what 
you are saying. How can you love a word? You cannot love words .... You 
can love another human being.” Bess speaks against a religion so focused 
on Scripture that the life of the Spirit is emptied from it, like Karl Barth’s 
accusation of Scripture’s false use as a “paper pope” (Barth 2004, 525). 
She challenges religion’s patriarchal power while continuing to affirm her 
love of God, disrupting the assumption that such a religion only upholds 
empty and nostalgic notions of God’s existence. She /oves and trusts in God 
despite all that happens. 

Is her choice affirmed by God? It is not clear from her prayers if she is 
speaking for God or God is speaking. However, following her first sexual 
experience with a man on a bus, when in her self-disgust God answers that 
he loved Mary Magdalene too, God is silent until her last barge trip. As she 
goes to her tragically chosen death, she appears to feel God’s return, pres- 
ence, and care—perhaps the grace of love, rather than affirmation of her 
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choices. And then Jan rises, walks, and hears the bells ringing in the heav- 
ens and across the sea, bells that in the church are silenced. Jan is healed, 
not because he deserves it, but because he is loved. 

Bess’s love for both God and Jan become joined but not conflated. She 
forces us to experience (among other things) the tension and unity of 
her love of God and love of Jan, for there is no disconnect between her 
radiant love for Jan and her love for God. As she and Jan make love she 
looks to heaven with joy, then the scene cross cuts with her praying at the 
church, thanking God for Jan, then back to Jan, thanking him for their 
sexual wonder. In “The End of Desire: Theologies of Eros in the Song of 
Songs and Breaking the Waves,” Kyle Kiefer and Tod Linafelt explore the 
erotic love of the unmarried couple in Song of Songs, its inclusion in the 
Scriptural canon despite lacking any mention of God, and its emphasis 
on the importance of erotic love to God and to humans. In the end they 
state: 


This desire is not “good” in the way it is not “bad.” It is rather, exces- 
sive; and such excessiveness is required if one is to overcome discon- 
tinuity. Bess’s desire, in its excess, unites good and bad, her church 
and outside world, sexuality and theology, audience and film. To par- 
aphrase Bataille, what Bess desires is to bring into a world founded on 
discontinuity all the continuity such a world can sustain. 

(Kiefer and Linafelt 1999, 59) 


Affirming Kiefer and Linafelt, I further suggest that being made in the 
image of God carries a notion of eros in that love, which is then gifted to 
humans and explodes between them in an entirely different way, created 
and blessed. The film presents a hermeneutic of suspicion, as Ricoeur says, 
by disrupting assumptions, breaking down idols in all directions—religion 
versus God, morality, cynicism. Regardless of belief, offering no answers, 
it leaves the filmgoer with an ending, whether fanciful, outrageous, ironic, 
or serious, that affirms the presence of a God who is known and loved. 
Spiritual conflicts at the heart of the film between Bess’s love for Jan and 
love for God, and her faith that she is right to violate her community’s 
understanding of goodness, explode into the preposterous while stretching 
our hearts until they break unforgettably into a thousand pieces. This, I 
suggest, is more than spiritual witness or testimony. For most filmgoers the 
film smashes our idols of rigid assumptions, regardless of belief or unbelief. 
As such, it is prophetic. 

Although idols and apostasy are the strongest themes of judgment in 
Ezekiel, the turn toward them is a lack of trust in Yahweh. The desire, 
particularly by the leaders, to “be gods” by choosing their own gods, is 
a misuse of power. It is from this, and from the consequent neglect of the 
covenant’s agreement (care for the alien, Sabbath rest, years of Jubilee, 
etc.), that social injustice flows. 
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The princes of Israel in you, everyone according to his power, have been 
bent on shedding blood. Father and mother are treated with contempt 
in you; the alien residing within you suffers extortion; the orphan and 
the widow are wronged in you. You have despised my holy things and 
profaned my sabbaths .... you take both advance interest and accrued 
interest and make gain of your neighbors by extortion; and you have 
forgotten me, says the Lord Gop. 

(Ezek 22:6-8, 12) 


Captioned “Judgment on Jerusalem’s Sins,” the Ezekiel passage includes 
all three of Ricoeur’s symbols of evil: defilement, sin, and guilt. In other 
words, injustice spreads into every kind of evil. In the same way, social 
injustice spreads across the film trilogies, most obviously in The Idiots 
(exclusion of the disabled), Dancer in the Dark (treatment of the stranger/ 
immigrant, capital punishment), Dogville (treatment of the stranger, 
self-deception and manipulation of power), and Manderlay (injustice of 
liberal democracy and the hidden power structures of the oppressed). 
However, unjust acts are also explored in all of the trilogies: The Elements 
of Crime (Fisher justifies murder in the service of Osborne’s method); 
Epidemic (misuse of power, the doctors’ self-preservation condemning the 
populace to death); Europa (the expedience of collusion with ex-Nazis); 
Breaking the Waves (exclusion and its consequences); Antichrist (famil- 
ial injustice, murder); Melancholia (exclusion and its consequences); and 
Nymphomaniac Volumes I & II (misuse of persons to feed selfish desire). 
Such a list minimizes the complexity of injustice presented by the films, 
which not only indict the most obvious subjects but further indict other 
subjects at an instinctual level, only to finally reveal the complicity of the 
audience. I will here only be able to examine Dogville and its compan- 
ion film, Manderlay, to highlight their storied, multi-leveled approach to 
social injustice. Mentioned at the beginning of the chapter, Dogville and 
Manderlay most strongly exhibit Ricoeur’s symbol of evil as sin, external 
acts of wrongdoing as compared to defilement or guilt, internalized aware- 
ness of sin. 

Grace (Nicole Kidman) appears in the small mountain town of Dogville 
seeking refuge from gangsters. Tom Edison, a writer and town thinker/ 
leader, convinces the town to hide the beautiful Grace, who, it is decided, 
will repay the town’s gracious act by working for them. The people treat 
her cruelly. Grace tries to escape but gets caught and returned. When the 
townspeople discover the gangsters are searching for her, they demand an 
even steeper price for hiding her, including being chained, physical abuse, 
and rape. Tom attempts sex with Grace, claiming to love her, but she 
refuses. He turns on her and contacts the gangsters. Once the gang boss 
reveals himself as Grace’s father, the townspeople, not Grace, are in danger. 
In a terrifying turn of events, her father gives her the power to choose their 
fate. For their collective cruelty, Grace has them blown to pieces. 
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Part of the USA Trilogy, Dogville challenges the American dream of 
charming small-town hospitality, indicting our lack of compassion for the 
Other who arrives unknown and powerless. It challenges an imagined gra- 
ciousness and generosity, confronting it with the self-deception and power 
politics of community dynamics. 

Hugh Pyper asserts that Dogville (alongside Manderlay, below) illumi- 
nates our understanding of divine justice in the OT book of Amos, not as 
due process of law but as a violent and approximate justice that may restore 
a necessary balance. In so doing, a connection between communal sin and 
individual sin arises. 


Such justice is rough—both approximate and violent—but arrogant 
attempts to mitigate that roughness almost always end up with even 
more approximate and violent results. 

(Pyper 2010, 321) 


Pyper equates the justice of Dogville with Amos, for his people were certain 
that when the “day of the Lord” came it would mean vindication nationally 
and personally for injustices suffered. If justice is only “an eye for an eye” 
the victim has the true loss; the victimizer is only paying for the wrong 
committed. Instead, Amos says, “Let justice roll down like a river” equally 
upon the just and the unjust. True justice, in Pyper’s view, rains upon all 
so that a balance is ultimately restored and may preclude future violence. 

When Grace and her father discuss what to do, he accuses Grace of arro- 
gance, saying: 


You sympathize with them .... rapists and murders may be victims 
according to you, but I call them dogs. And if they’re lapping up their 
own vomit the only way to stop them is with a leash .... Dogs can be 
taught many useful things but not if you forgive them every time they 
obey their own nature. 

You forgive others with excuses you’d never accept for yourself 
.... You should be merciful when it is time to be merciful, but you 
must maintain your own standards. You owe them that. The penalty 
you deserve for your transgressions they deserve for theirs. Does any 
human being need to be accountable for their actions? Of course, but 
you don’t even give them the chance! 


The discussion about forgiveness is not about whether to forgive or not, 
but when to forgive, when to be merciful. This is not, I suggest, suggesting 
retributive justice, paying back an “eye for an eye.” It requires accounta- 
bility that a penalty be paid for one’s transgressions and that equal stand- 
ards be held for all. It also reflects a magisterial theology, a theology that 
upholds a standard of holiness and accountability, one that does not permit 
tolerance or cheap grace to muddy the truth of transgression. 
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Grace leaves the car to reflect, and a shift of light suddenly changes her 
view. It is interpreted in many ways, but the words are carefully chosen: 
the narrator says “The light penetrated every flaw in buildings and in the 
people .... If she’d acted like them, she could not have defended a single one 
of her actions and could not have condemned them enough herself. It was 
as if her sorrow and pain finally assumed their rightful place.” Grace then 
says to her father: 


It could happen again—a random stranger, revealing their frailty. 
That’s what I want to use the power for, if you don’t mind. I want to 
make this world a little better. 


Her father is surprised that she not only chooses decisively but that she takes 
ownership of her actions by shooting Tom in the head herself. However, she 
only makes this decision once she willingly decides to resume her place of 
power. Is she justified? Pyper asserts: 


The end of Dogville, the response to the Twin Towers, and the book 
of Amos all agree that law, justice, and the protection of innocence are 
not equivalent terms. Justice is rough and it may mean that, in response 
to an outrage, law may have to be breached and innocence violated 
.... The Bible, as [it does] so often, is pointing to an uncomfortable 
truth when it articulates the need for vengeance that is contained by the 
restraints of law and human civility, but which can and will break out 
when those constraints are gone. 

(Pyper 2010, 328) 


Perhaps this is why at the end, Moses, the outlined dog, as a symbol of a 
constraining Mosaic law materializes, jumps up barking and alive. In the 
face of Dogville’s deep violence, the law is ineffective in Dogville, whether 
it is an outline on the floor or alive and barking. 

Robert Sinnerbrink aptly cites Walter Benjamin’s point that the “rot- 
ten heart of the law” can be renewed through “revolutionary violence” 
and constitute a re-founding of the law, and that indeed Grace exposes 
this corrupt core. However, Sinnerbrink also concludes that her violence 
results only in retributive violence, for she terminates her agreement with 
the community by returning to her originating place in both the symbolic 
and social order, “an order predicated on the kind of symbolic violence 
and naked exercise of power that her grace and forgiveness had attempted, 
in vain, to overcome” (Sinnerbrink 2007, 7). Her behavior mirrors their 
behavior, thus reifying an economy of desire. 

While this makes sense, it crucially gives voice to a deeper truth than 
mere retribution from a place of power. She sees “every flaw,” every sin, 
and not just her “sorrow and pain,” but that of the “random stranger,” 
the Other, and in them a necessary re-balancing of power and justice. 
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Grace’s actions both constitute Benjamin’s revolutionary violence, the only 
hope in this instance of re-founding the law, and with Pyper, offer the 
potential for a re-balancing of power and justice. This is not an easy solu- 
tion, or perhaps even a right solution. As Sinnerbrink suggests, it uncovers 
the disease without presenting a clear antidote. 

Although Sinnerbrink’s analysis of the town of Dogville is not theologi- 
cal, it strikes at the root of injustice in a democracy, and that root reveals a 
deeply embedded theological problem, which is to say, sin. 


Dogville’s argument ... is that the democratic community reacts with 
violence and brutality when its foundations are exposed or threatened; 
it is the exercise of violence in the service of ensuring the preservation 
of the status quo that rules at the heart of (American) democracy. 
(Pyper 2010, 327) 


Describing the political allegory as a microcosm of America, Sinnerbrink 
contends that the film critiques economies of exchange as the narrative 
moves from exchange of needs to exchange of desires, and the creation of 
an economy of desire becomes exploitation. Grace tells the truth and recog- 
nizes the raw desires hidden under the residents’ believed moral values and 
social rituals, desires that soon enslave her and force her ultimate rejection 
from Dogville. At the same time, by allowing herself to willingly participate 
in these economies without questioning them, Grace feeds them, increasing 
their power. Sinnerbrink’s observation of 2007 is stunningly more on point 
today than when it was written: 


Grace’s violent retribution against the community of Dogville is not 
simply the expression of the foreclosure of politics by moral ideology 
and liberal democratic consensus. Rather, it articulates some of the 
deadlocks of contemporary liberal democracy that are resolved in 
extremis precisely through the use of violence. In doing so, the film 
exposes the violence at the heart of democracy. The dialectic of grace 
and violence that it unfolds, which concludes not with a synthesis 
but a violent interruption, is a critical meditation on the question of 
democracy today. 

(Sinnerbrink 2007, 4) 


Grace’s story continues in Manderlay, in which she discovers an anach- 
ronistic group of slaves who have remained hidden in an Alabama cotton 
plantation. A slave being beaten begs Grace’s assistance, so she decides to 
stay and help, in spite of her father’s insistence that it is a “local matter,” 
a convenient truth. He leaves her with four machinegun toting gangsters 
and a lawyer, if needed, to enforce democracy. The owner, Mam, dies, and 
Grace takes her place to emancipate the slaves from their bondage and edu- 
cate them so they may enact their basic democratic freedoms and govern 
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themselves, but the results are devastating given her ignorance of under- 
lying power structures, complicity, desire, and her own capacity for evil. 
When her father returns, he sees her beating the same slave for whom she 
stayed, with the plantation destroyed and burning. He drives away, leaving 
her to run the plantation she tried so hard to free. 

In Manderlay, Pyper rightly shows that Grace becomes the instrument of 
injustice by trying to bring justice when she has no concept of community 
dynamics, her weaknesses, or any knowledge of cotton farming. She acts 
arrogantly, “rushing in where angels fear to tread,” with disastrous con- 
sequences. This time her father does not save her, for he sees the burning 
wreckage of the plantation and Grace beating the same slave she witnessed 
being beaten at the beginning. 

Manderlay accuses the United States of not only of its manifest racism, 
but its arrogant democratic liberalism under the guise of which Grace 
thinks she knows more than Manderlay’s slaves. She now takes charge 
from the beginning. We left Dogville caught between a coerced liberal 
democratic consensus grounded in moral hypocrisy and exploitation, and 
violent destruction (Sinnerbrink 2007, 9). A similar scenario develops in 
Manderlay, only this time Grace is at the helm, presuming to educate the 
slaves in liberal democracy. Presuming she has different ideals to teach, 
she takes Tom’s place (Dogville) and needs no advice from Mam, the slave 
owner. The slaves are coerced into consensus although they are not sure 
why it should be helpful. The fragile consensus unravels as its economy 
of desire and moral hypocrisy coalesces, assisted by Grace’s sexual rela- 
tionship with the slave Timothy in which they each mock the structure set 
forth. The community’s ability to exploit Grace increases with her growing 
discomfort with her role, until Grace violently destroys yet another com- 
munity, beats the slaves, and leaves Manderlay burning and decimated. 

Sinnerbrink’s uncovering of both Dogville and Manderlay’s economies 
of exchange and desire expose sin at a more profound and insidious struc- 
tural level than a film merely criticizing the construction of the Other or 
racism might suggest. He states that it exposes “a pernicious version of the 
master/slave dialectic ... where the desire for domination—in both senses 
of dominating others and being dominated oneself—reveals a disturbingly 
complicit relationship between whites and blacks” (Sinnerbrink 2007, 4), 
both permitted and generated, which is concealed but persists in America 
today. Racism and dominance produce labyrinthine hidden structures of 
power often needed to survive, which intensify the complicity. It is also 
exhibited in Grace’s sexual relationship with the slave, which unmasks a 
concealed sexual economy of desire. 

This level of inquiry into our individual and communal sins, and judg- 
ment without excessive prescription—in film, the form of our common 
entertainment—is more helpful than sources such as news, online dis- 
course, etc., in moving us from defensive posturing to reflective consider- 
ation of a difficult truth. Identification with story has always been key for 
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such change. Not everyone watches such films, but judging by critics’ arti- 
cles, blogs, and interdisciplinary journal articles, and considering their con- 
tinued showing in packed university film programs across cultural divides 
in the United States alone, von Trier’s films have a wider audience than 
might be expected; and skewed toward younger viewers, an audience more 
receptive to change. 

Our spiritual state and situation before God, like the Israelites, lies at 
the root of economies of exchange and desire, in individuals and com- 
munities. The issues are deep and structural, a spiritual conflict born of 
self’s desire to be god and consequent misuse of visible and invisible uses of 
power. At the core of such excessive conflict, it is more difficult than ever to 
imagine there is a God who is even more excessive and wants to work for 
us. While the films are prophetic, regarding social injustice in the same way 
they regard our idols, and sourced in a Holy God unnamed, it is difficult to 
justify the films’ “holy silence,” particularly about a God who is above all 
to be glorified. It is a tough stance, but one that Ezekiel too obeyed when 
he was required to remain silent on the Israelites’ questions of God. This is 
why the films’ prophetic voice is compared with Ezekiel’s prophecy, rather 
than von Trier with Ezekiel. They give forth a profound prophetic voice. 
I am guessing, however, that there is more going on behind the films than 
meets the eye, but as of now we are only permitted to guess in the dark. 

Ezekiel’s call as a prophet, above all, is to announce the destruction of 
Jerusalem to the exiles in Babylonia. For this reason, he is made the watch- 
man who, instead of acting as sentinel to warn of coming danger, must 
announce that it is too late to avert catastrophe. 

This is what the Sovereign LorD says: 


Disaster! Unheard-of disaster! 

See, it comes! 

The end has come! 

The end has come! 

It has roused itself against you. 

See, it comes! 

Doom has come upon you, 

upon you who dwell in the land. 

I am about to pour out my wrath on you 

will judge you according to your conduct 

and repay you for all your detestable practices. 
I will not look on you with pity; 

I will not spare you. 

I will repay you for your conduct 

and for the detestable practices among you. 
Then you will know that it is I the Lorp who strikes you. 
Every hand will go limp; 

every leg will be wet with urine. 
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They will throw their silver into the streets, 
and their gold will be treated as a thing unclean ... 
They took pride in their beautiful jewelry 
and used it to make their detestable idols. 
They made it into vile images; 
therefore I will make it a thing unclean for them. 
(Ezekiel 7:5-9, 1719-20 NIV) 


Struck “dumb,” or silent, from the beginning of his ministry, Ezekiel may 
not speak until Jerusalem falls. Although he gives many prophecies dur- 
ing that time and sign-acts, he may have been silent except when speaking 
God’s words, for it ends when Jerusalem is destroyed. Dead bodies are 
heaped in the city, outside the walls, and strewn in front of altars on the 
hills. It is the apocalypse of Jerusalem. 

Von Trier’s Melancholia (2011) presents another kind of apocalypse 
in which the unknown planet, Melancholia, is on a collision course with 
Earth. The film’s Prelude opens with music from Wagner’s “Tristan and 
Isolde,” and sixteen slow-motion strange tableaux vivants shot by cine- 
matographer Manuel Alberto, using the super-slow-motion Phantom HD 
Gold camera (Contender 2012). Justine (Kirsten Dunst), the bride and main 
character, crosses a grassy glade as eerie gray matter clings and impedes her 
progress. The sky reveals an immense blue planet, and Justine, Ophelia- 
like, floats in a pond with flowers in the blue light. Pieter Bruegel’s Hunters 
in the Snow (1565) slowly turns to flame. 

Suddenly, in regular time, Justine and her groom Michael (Alexander 
Skarsgard), in bridal clothing, struggle to get their large limousine onto a 
massive estate for their wedding, arriving hours late. It becomes evident 
that her attempts to accommodate a marriage to a beautiful but weak, 
vacuous man have led to an empty world of wealth and oblivion in an iso- 
lated enclave. The estate is owned by Justine’s brother-in-law John (Kiefer 
Sutherland), who repeatedly tells her how much the wedding costs him. 
Her sister Claire (Charlotte Gainsbourg), John’s wife, is anxious about 
Justine’s behavior. It is soon obvious that family members are estranged: 
Justine’s father (John Hurt) is an emotionally absent father, and her angry, 
self-absorbed mother Gaby (Charlotte Rampling) proclaims to everyone 
at the reception how horrific marriage is. Further, Justine’s boss (Stellan 
Skarsgard) coerces her co-worker into procuring an ad tagline from her. 
Nervous intensity in the acting, and abrupt movement by the handheld 
cameras, convey a collision of personalities thrown together, fraught with 
anxiety, hatred, despair. Justine tries to escape, while Claire tries to rescue 
her and make her happy. Justine is the melancholic in utter gray despair. 

Unlike most apocalyptic movies, the end is shown at the beginning, in 
beautiful images from outer space like a mother’s breast enveloping a child. 
Justine is the seer who perceives the planet’s mission, the death it portends. 
She aggressively humiliates her new spouse in bed, stuffs her voluminous 
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gown into a golf cart, and drives off. When stopping to pee on the perfect 
golf course, she forces her associate to have sex with her on the ground, 
making him anonymous by covering him with her gown. Justine aggres- 
sively throws off everyone and everything—wedding, job, family, spouse— 
until they leave. In despair and still trapped in a mold she despises, she 
finally cannot move. 

Part One focuses on Justine, and Part Two on her sister, Claire, the nerv- 
ous, perfect wife and mother who cannot cure her sister. In strange ways, 
they mirror but cannot understand each other. As the planet looms closer, 
Claire’s husband, John, uses expensive scientific instruments to impress 
everyone, while their son creates a simple loop on a stick that finally proves 
the truth: it will collide with Earth. Losing faith in science, humiliated, and 
lost, John steals his wife’s medication and commits suicide in the stables. 
Claire tries to help Justine by convincing her to ride her favorite horse. She 
rides to the property’s edge, but her horse, Abraham, won’t go further on 
the path. She beats him, and he sinks to the ground. 

Suddenly, Justine awakens to new life and begins to speak the truth about 
the self-absorbed enclave in which they live—and their approaching death. 
The closer the end comes, the calmer Justine becomes. Claire, increasingly 
agitated, suggests wine on the patio and music to end, but Justine refuses 
its inauthenticity, saying, “The earth is evil. We don’t need to grieve for 
it. Nobody will miss it.” In a panic, Claire tries to drive to town in a golf 
cart with her son, Leo, but the cart dies the golf course’s edge at the bridge. 
When the end is near, Justine tells a frightened Leo about a magic cave they 
can build. With several wooden sticks, they build a teepee on the hill. All 
three creep inside, sit in a circle, and hold hands. Leo closes his eyes, Claire 
tearfully, fearfully glances over her shoulder at the looming planet. Justine 
faces away with a slight smile, a bare flicker of insecurity. In an explosive, 
fiery instant, Melancholia obliterates them. The screen cuts to black with 
the sound still blasting, almost physically, through the theater. 

Among the gorgeous but unusual visuals in the film, along with sun- 
dials and shadows that face the wrong direction, two moons, and blue 
light, a “hole 19” resides at the edge of the golf course. Golf courses end 
with hole 18. When asked about it, von Trier commented that it referred 
to Limbo, Dante’s outer circle of hell (Crocker 2015). At the beginning of 
this chapter, I suggested that Melancholia explores the state of Limbo as 
conceived in Dante’s Inferno, its terrors, and its limits. Medieval theology, 
from which Dante’s view derived, understood Limbo as the place virtuous, 
good people born before and after Christ, including the OT patriarchs and 
faithful Israelites, the unbaptized—including children, and pre-Christian 
philosophers like Virgil, went to Limbo after death. It is an intriguing space 
in which to explore humanity in life and death. Von Trier’s Inferno films, 
Antichrist, Nymphomaniac Vol 1 and 2, and The House that Jack Built, 
explore evil at its extremes, but Melancholia explores good, sincere people, 
who face their death. 
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Limbo is not hell as punishment, but it exists in a space of endless wait- 
ing and uncertainty. Everything one desires is put on hold. Melancholia is 
entirely about waiting—waiting for the wedding, waiting for the wedding’s 
conclusion, waiting for Melancholia to pass by or crash, waiting for the 
end, or death. By its very definition, exile is about waiting. Ezekiel’s exiles 
were waiting—not knowing when exile would end, but knowing that 
Jerusalem, where family members and friends still remained, would end 
tragically. 

Claire and Justine cannot leave the property. Claire attempts to leave 
in the golf cart, and Justine tries to get the horse, Abraham, to go, but he 
stalls at the border. Justine beats him until he falls. Some scholars recog- 
nize a significant connection between the horse and his name, Abraham 
(Dienstag 2016, 295, for instance). Limbo links the horse and his name— 
perhaps humorously—with the Genesis patriarch, Abraham, who dwells in 
Limbo with the unbaptized faithful, trapped until Christ descends into hell 
to liberate him. Like Abraham the patriarch, the horse cannot go beyond 
Limbo’s boundaries. 

Profound grief and despair at a lack of God’s presence fill Dante’s Limbo, 
for it is outside of Paradise. Melancholia, too, bears no hint of God’s exist- 
ence but is suffused with powerful images of depression and despair even 
before Melancholia’s inevitable approach. The film’s characters each have 
different responses to this ultimate despair, but all are depressed, not Justine 
alone. Initially, she wades through vines and matter, barely able to move—a 
visceral visual of the weight of depression. Her face, her body by the bath, 
cries out despair, not yet at death, but at being trapped in a life she does not 
believe she can escape. When Melancholia’s approach becomes inevitable, 
the film explores impending death’s entrapment, and the characters’ varied 
responses. Wealthy John, who has everything and trusts science, despairs 
at the failure of wealth to protect and science to provide the truth. It culmi- 
nates in his private suicide in the barn, selfishly consuming all of his wife’s 
pills to die. Claire responds by becoming frantic for herself and her child, 
wanting to deny the truth and suppress her despair with wine and music on 
the patio. When Justine refuses to join her, and the atmospheric pressure 
becomes intense, Claire tries to escape in the golf cart with her son, Leo, 
until it dies at the bridge. Although Leo exhibits some fear, near the end, he 
is remarkably passive, even in his father’s absence. Seemingly innocent, the 
child is stuck there with everyone else, awaiting death. Justine’s character 
arc changes from the depressed one to the seer, the first one to perceive 
that the blue planet will not pass by earth. Acceptance of the coming doom 
suddenly gives her confidence. She faces the truth of what will occur and 
tries unsuccessfully to convince Claire of the same. Her declaration that 
“the earth is evil” accords with Limbo, an earth without God’s presence. 
She is the prophetic one, not only in terms of “seeing” their ending, but 
also of looking at the whole situation and recognizing how to best face it 
together without denial. She builds a space of emotional protection for Leo 
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and brings them all inside, makes sure he closes his eyes, and in a circle of 
community they all hold hands. How better to face death than with truth 
and loving community? 

Von Trier’s Inferno quadrilogy explores our endings and our just deserts. 
We are all in the waiting room of death, whether young or old, innocent 
or evil, so easy to ignore in the midst of life. In Melancholia, we see how 
good people face their end, their particular apocalypse, in the context of 
an absent God. It accords with the way many of us believe, since belief in 
a god of any sort is increasingly rare. How will we spend our waiting time, 
our life as it is? What questions are we asking? Exile presents an expe- 
rience similar to “being in Limbo,” an interminable waiting place where 
one cannot go back or move forward until something happens, whether 
apocalypse or freedom. Ezekiel’s job as prophet required warning the exiles 
of Jerusalem that the past was gone forever. In the face of the death of the 
past and an unknown future, they had to choose how they would then live. 
Melancholia asks us not to ponder only the ending but the waiting time, 
our place of Limbo, and how it is spent. 

Filmgoers’ response was not the typical von Trierian shock. Although 
many viewers were in utter shock at the ending, others said it was somehow 
exhilarating, that they left the theater feeling freed, renewed. Slavoj Zizek 
called the film “profoundly optimistic,” not pessimistic or nihilistic. “It 
offers a fundamental spiritual experience of accepting that all will finish. 
[It] can push you to strengthen ethical activity” (Zizek 2012). Laughing, he 
admitted he felt this even though he is a materialist. 

Zizek’s response may make sense in terms of one resource used by von 
Trier. In the popular Scandinavian children’s series, Moominland, by Tove 
Janssen, Comet in Moominland (1946) carries resonances of Melancholia. 
A comet is coming to destroy Moominvalley, where the Moomintrolls live. 
With only minutes left to live, the children and families recognize the most 
precious thing of life: appreciating the beauty of nature and family joy. Life 
goes on even when destruction is coming. Its ending makes it all the more 
precious and beautiful while it lasts. When confronted with the tale’s sim- 
ilarity to Melancholia, von Trier admitted its influence (O’Hehir 2011). In 
fact, one character is obsessed with measuring the comet and its scientific 
viability, so the Moomintroll children go on a journey to the scientists’ 
observatory to peer at it through a telescope. The scientists tell them pre- 
cisely when it will arrive and that, of course, the world will be demolished. 
The book’s key is its ability to walk children through their horrific ending 
in a way that leaves the child with a strange sort of beauty and hope, simi- 
lar to Janssen’s childhood experience of the city bombings of World War II. 
Melancholia carries echoes of such an end with Leo’s protective teepee and 
holding hands in community while telling the truth. 

Robert Sinnerbrink, not a theologian but known for his scholarship 
on von Trier, describes numerous images in Melancholia that are theo- 
logical and religious (Sinnerbrink, 2014 111-126). He cites critics who 
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mention Melancholia’s aesthetic and theological aspects along with its 
ecological and ethico-political parallels.4 Interestingly, he uses the term 
“prophetic” five times and “prophecy” once (a second time referring to 
Tarkovsky). This is not something that surfaces in Sinnerbrink’s other 
von Trier work (Dogville, Antichrist). He believes Melancholia enacts a 
“complex ethical critique of rationalist optimism in the guise of a neo- 
romantic allegory of world-destruction.” He links it with two influences 
and films that provide “a genealogical lineage” significant for von Trier: 
Ingmar Bergman’s Shame [Skammen] (1968) and Andrei Tarkovsky’s The 
Sacrifice [Offret] (1986). Sinnerbrink identifies their similar concern 
with the apocalyptic, world-sacrifice, and historical melancholia, show- 
ing how these three films offer different responses to the imaginary encoun- 
ter of the catastrophic loss of a world. He connects the rationale of the loss 
with Melancholia’s “radical gesture of world-sacrifice” and examines such 
world-destruction as having a paradoxical ethical meaning, which prepares 
us for a post-humanist beginning. 

Shame depicts a couple whose island is overcome by the military and sol- 
diers but hold on to their self-preservation and refuse self-sacrifice, unhap- 
pily and guiltily surviving. The Sacrifice tells of Alexander, who offers to 
sacrifice himself and his home if God saves his family and the world, which 
God does. For Sinnerbrink, the film upholds self-sacrifice, for such sacri- 
fice makes possible a spiritual power with the capacity to conquer fate and 
transfigure the world. These conclusions reach their aesthetic conclusion 
in Melancholia, which negates such a spiritual or theological valuation 
of sacrifice, subverting “psychological resolution, metaphysical comfort 
or spiritual transcendence.” Instead, it offers its aesthetic performance of 
the sublime wonder of world obliteration as an “ironic gesture of cine- 
matic self-sacrifice.” This, for Sinnerbrink, is the unseen ethical gesture in 
Melancholia, creating a disposition and ability to reflect upon the possi- 
bility of eradication without nostalgia or spiritual reward. He believes this 
sort of “ethical gesture” is needed now so that we may rethink the effects 
and repercussions of such a radical, inclusive ending: “a cinematic self- 
sacrifice that gestures towards whatever post-humanist world may or may 
not come ‘after the end.’” Rather than self-sacrifice or rejection of sacri- 
fice, it presents an aesthetic spectacle of world-sacrifice. While this may not 
sound like a theological conclusion, Sinnerbrink carefully notes and honors 
many theological nuances in the film and offers it in a manner in which it 
is not antithetical to theological values. 

Sinnerbrink’s perception of world-sacrifice may not be transcendent as 
in The Sacrifice, one man, saving the world. However, a “world-sacrifice,” 
such as he suggests, may be considered to be analogous to the judgment 
of death and the apocalypse of Jerusalem—a specific location but utter 
destruction. Yahweh gave no options for Jerusalem. It was doomed. But once 
Jerusalem fell, God spoke to the exiles as the new Jerusalem, his sheep, his 
pasture. A new “world” did arise out of Jerusalem’s ashes, and ultimately 
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on the same ground, when the remnant returned. The “world-sacrifice” of 
Jerusalem occurred only because its “earth had become evil” and needed a 
new beginning. This positive sense given to Melancholia may be what the 
film intends, given the influence of Tove Janssen’s Moomintrolls and audi- 
ence’s positive reactions to the film’s horrific end. 


It’s too late—but wait, there’s more: Repentance and grace 


Ezekiel’s prophecies against Jerusalem (Ezek 4-24) present some of the few 
times that Yahweh is clear that it is too late for repentance throughout 
Scripture. The end has come, and the apocalypse of Jerusalem is the only 
possibility. Yet Jerusalem’s apocalypse is not the end of the story in Ezekiel, 
for Yahweh left Jerusalem’s temple to be with the exiles, and thus has been 
in their presence all along. The reading of Ezekiel given by Paul Joyce, 
however, suggests that it is only on Yahweh’s determination, outside of 
the response of the people, that the exilic community will be restored to 
Jerusalem. This is debated by C. A. Strine (Strine 2012, 467-491), and is 
one case in which I depart from Joyce’s view. Strine agrees that return of 
the exiles to the fallen Jerusalem is initiated by Yahweh alone by Yahweh’s 
concern for Yahweh’s reputation. However, after a renewed examination of 
the texts, Strine asserts that Ezekiel also envisions the return as the inter- 
section of divine initiative and human repentance, as correlated with the 
Exodus after the spies visit Canaan, the second Exodus admitting only 
Caleb and Joshua. Although he does submit that it may be more correct to 
“speak of the required human response to YHWH’s judgment than repent- 
ance,” Strine concludes that: 


Ezek. 14:12—23, 18:10-32, and 33:10-20 explain that YHWH’s future 
community will respond to this judgment by accepting guilt for the cur- 
rent predicament and demonstrating their ongoing faithfulness through 
rejecting idol-based worship. This response leads to life (Ezek. 14:14, 16, 
18; 18:9, 17, 21; 32; 33:11, 15). 

(Strine 2012, 491) 


This life is the demonstration by human agency that in spite of all loss, 
repentance and faith in Yahweh is the instrument through which Yahweh’s 
glory will be manifest and God’s blessings given. 

The films are, of course, stories, and in this oeuvre only Melancholia 
ends in total apocalypse, and Dogville, like Jerusalem, experiences apoc- 
alypse in one location. Yet the underlying reasoning has been shown to 
parallel Ezekiel’s prophecies, and all are instigated by and consequences 
of sin. While Images of a Relief ends with a clear moment of repentance 
by Esther, and surely Breaking the Waves implies Jan’s, Bess’s mother’s, 
and Dodi’s repentance, most of the films end without a future given: they 
end where they end. Like the Israelites, of whom only a few repented 
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in response to their prophets, I think probably very few people who see 
the films respond like the reply to the Dogville critique earlier, actually 
acknowledging that they see their own wrong through the films and turn 
from them. But in God’s kingdom, that is of no little significance. 

In Chapter 34 following Jerusalem’s fall, Yahweh immediately invokes 
the shepherd and sheep metaphor so familiar to the Hebrews, declaring 
through Ezekiel’s prophecy that he has removed the failed shepherds. It is, 
for the exiles, the first moment of grace. 


For this is what the Sovereign Lord says, “I myself will search for my 
sheep and look after them. As a shepherd looks after his scattered flock 
when he is with them, so will I look after my sheep. I will rescue them 
from all the places where they were scattered on a day of clouds and 
darkness.” 

(Ezek 34:11-12) 


After promising to send the exiles home and blessing them, the prophecy 
ends with covenant language from Yahweh for the first (and only) time in 
Ezekiel. 


Then they will know that I, the Lord their God, am with them and that 
they, the Israelites, are my people, declares the Sovereign Lord. You are 
my sheep, the sheep of my pasture, and I am your God, declares the 
Sovereign Lord. 

(Ezek 34:30-35) 


I suggested in the introduction to this book that in the films of Lars von 
Trier, as in the narratives of Flannery O’Connor, a dramatic action that 
may appear excessive and meaningless becomes, at the end of the film, the 
pivotal moment that transforms into the sublime, a moment of terror and 
“awful mystery” that radically opens the veil of the infinite. For the normal 
filmgoer this is admittedly not easy to see, for the films are coded, but it is 
most obvious in Images of a Relief and Breaking the Waves. Grace’s father 
may represent a divine “father,” carrying on the conversation of forgiveness 
and mercy against a standard of truth. Selma’s last song is “A New World.” 
Spiritual reality is affectively revealed as transcendent (grace, transcendent 
presence, and Divine Trinitarian action) and immanent (Divine Trinitarian 
presence here and now in the form of the Holy Spirit). The human is con- 
fronted by God, a genuine unity of immanence and transcendence, with the 
ultimate spiritual choice of the gift of grace or self-chosen judgment, like 
Fisher who chooses to leave the others behind in The Element of Crime. 
Read this way, the pivotal moments in Antichrist (Chapter 5, Epilogue) and 
Nymphomaniac Vol II (Chapter 3) offer surprising epiphanies. 

In sum, von Trier’s approach to evil through Ricoeur’s symbols of evil 
frame the analysis of his film trilogies, helping to demonstrate the films’ 
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serious engagement with the problem of evil and their complex modes of 
interpretation. Ezekiel’s narrative prophecies placed in parallel with the nar- 
ratives of Lars von Trier’s films reveal many congruences and similarities in 
narrative metaphor and dialogical discourse used to disrupt and destabilize 
the filmgoer. Some filmgoers will respond, and some will not. Ezekiel’s 
prophetic themes are replicated in similar ways in the films: the watchman, 
blindness versus sight, judgment, idols, social injustice, a limited view of 
repentance, and a barely visible but present grace. These insights will now 
be put to task in yet another way in the next chapter, where prophetic voice 
and film style are paired and assessed. 


Notes 


1 Linda Day refers to Yahweh as a construct of the narrative in Chapter 16, 
distinct from other images of Israel’s God, distancing Israel’s God from nar- 
row, blatant identification with the abusive spouse, the same reason that 
Galambush uses the term “metaphor,” “extended metaphor,” or “narrative 
metaphor” of Ezekiel 16. 

2 Aconversation with Caroline Bainbridge confirmed my strong suspicion that 
the film’s chapter structure follows the nine circles of hell in Dante’s Inferno. 
When I asked her thoughts of this theory, she recalled attending a private 
screening in which Stellen Skarsgard mentioned that the film is indeed struc- 
tured around Dante’s Inferno. 

3 Ricoeur examines the religious meaning of atheism by examining Nietzsche 
and Freud, not as the negation or fatal to religion but as revealing significant 
problems whose considerations may open the way for a “type of faith that 
might be called... a post religious faith or a faith for a post religious age.” 
The chapter, entitled, “Religion, Atheism, and Faith,” explores atheism as a 
middle term to denote the division between religion and faith and to investi- 
gate atheism “as a link between religion and faith; it looks back toward what 
it denies and forward toward what it makes possible.” Paul Ricoeur, The 
Conflict of Interpretations: Essays in Hermeneutics (Evanston: Northwest- 
ern University Press, 1974), 440. 

4 Latour, Bruno. 2011. “Waiting for Gaia: Composing the Common World 
through Art and Politics.” Lecture at the French Institute, London (Nov.): 
Web. 27 Sept. 2012; Matts, Tim, and Aidan Tynan. “The Melancholy of 
Extinction: Lars von Trier’s Melancholia’s Environmental Film.” M/C Jour- 
nal 15.3 “Ecology” (2012): Web. 24 Sept. 2012; Robert Sinnerbrink, “Anat- 
omy of Melancholia,” Angelaki 19, no. 4 (October 2, 2014): 111-126. 
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4 Aesthetics of image, 
sound, and style 


Embodying the prophetic voice 


Perhaps the deepest resonance between Lars von Trier and Dreyer, Bergman, 
and Tarkovsky is the creation of a cinema that privileges form and style 
over content. Against traditional narrative which is supported by form and 
style, their cinematic stories are told through form and style supported by 
the narrative. Intentional lacunae in the narratives force spectators to find 
the story through visual and aural means, and the endings cease to provide 
clear resolution. Pheobe Pua’s intriguing analysis of the use of silence in 
Bergman’s and Tarkovsky’s films demonstrates how sound can powerfully 
present strikingly different points of view. For both Bergman and Tarkovsky, 
silence is indicative of God’s absence. Tarkovsky’s films, Pua contends, are 
unyielding in their belief in God’s presence, while Bergman’s search desper- 
ately for manifestations of God’s presence in silence. She compares seven 
of their films and their use of silence. While Bergman’s soundscapes are 
increasingly minimal, reflecting a Godless emptiness, Tarkovsky’s films 
reveal a silence created by complex layering of sounds that manifest an 
affirmation of faith through the “sounds of silence” (Pua n.d.). Pua’s video 
segments illuminate the great contrasts and rich heritage in sound as style, 
content, and meaning they bring to von Trier’s films. Yet Von Trier expands 
even upon Bergman, Tarkovsky’s, and Dreyer’s encyclopedic use of style 
in profound ways. This chapter explores the ways that style embodies the 
prophetic voice without words and has the capacity through resonance and 
affect to reach into the embodied spectator’s lived experiences, senses, and 
the self that is beyond words. 

A classic description of style comes from David Bordwell’s On the 
History of Film Style: 


Style [is] a film’s systematic and significant use of techniques of the 
medium. Those techniques fall into broad domains: mise en scéne ... 
framing, focus, control of colour values, and other aspects of cine- 
matography; editing, and sound. Style is minimally, the texture of the 
film’s images and sounds, the result of choices make by the filmmaker(s) 


particular historical circumstances. 
(Bordwell 1997, 4) 
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Bordwell states that style may also include other elements, for instance, 
narrative strategies or a filmmaker’s preferred themes. For purposes of this 
book, narrative strategies and themes are paired with verbal communica- 
tion, or prophecy, and style is paired with nonverbal communication: the 
prophetic voice. 

In this chapter, Ezekiel’s prophecy and von Trier’s films are compared 
in terms of their prophetic voice understood as nonverbal communica- 
tion but interpreted as “speech.” The prophetic voice is here defined as 
nonverbal prophecy arising through embodied aesthetics of style and 
delivered as a pneumatological phenomenon. It confronts the receiver 
with evil experienced as defilement, sin, or guilt. Von Trier’s films truth- 
fully and prophetically expose the complicity of the spectator in per- 
sonal and structural evil, forcing self-examination related to the films’ 
theological themes. 

Ezekiel decried his people’s violation of their personal bond with Yahweh. 
Ignoring that bond and covenant, the Israelites’ temple cult was emptied of 
its power, producing vacuous ritual and a false imaginary of protection. 
It may be said that von Trier’s films parallel this through their demand 
of authenticity and honesty of the heart over moral actions that appear 
“good.” They consistently question the secular humanist who “appears” to 
have good intentions through good act but is in fact deceived regarding the 
true intentions of his heart. The films truthfully and prophetically expose 
the complicity of the spectator in personal and structural evil, forcing 
self-examination related to the films’ theological themes. Here again the 
focus is on the prophetic nature of the films, making no claim regarding von 
Trier’s status as an artist-prophet. 

The structure of this chapter is first, to set forth the priority of lived- 
experience, or embodied aesthetics, for nonverbal prophecy; second, to 
consider the distinctions between sign, symbol, and myth, for nonverbal 
prophecy comes to us through sign and symbol flowing from myth; third, 
to identify von Trier’s rules of cinema, for based solely on style, they define 
his view of law and grace, and reveal the films’ prophetic voice; fourth, 
to identify the place of myth and symbol in the style of von Trier’s films; 
fifth, to examine the films’ aesthetics of style, image, and sound relative to 
Ezekiel’s prophecy, his sign-acts, nonverbal prophecy, and style. The great 
limitation and challenge in considering the analogical relationship between 
von Trier’s work and Ezekiel’s is the chasm between the toolkit available 
for Ezekiel’s nonverbal prophecy and the vast cinematic toolkit available 
for von Trier’s films. 

Sixth, and last, we will consider the effect of the prophetic voice and 
the ethics of the spectator, her construction and response, for prophecy is 
given forth with the purpose of having an effect. This requires an audience. 
Since the artist-prophet in the Christian tradition is summoned (Ricoeur 
and Wallace 1995, 263), that is, called to her work by God, she also does 
it for the glory of God. Depending upon the specific individual this may 
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Binary 1 
Prophecy : Prophetic Voice ‘As prophecy is to prophetic voice, 
. so narrative is to style. Therefore, 
Binary 2 as prophecy is to narrative, so 
Narrative : Style prophetic voice is to style.” 


Binary Conjunction 


Prophecy ! Narrative + Prophetic Voice ! Style 


Figure 4.1 Binary conjunction (repeat). 


or may not be apparent. By whomever and however the biblical prophetic 
voice is given, it ultimately is in the service and glory of God. 

This chapter completes the analysis of the relations of the binary 
conjunction set forth in the previous chapter (Figure 4.1). 

Once this is shown to be a reasonable conjunction in this chapter, its 
elements and the crucial tension inhering between them will be deployed in 
the following chapter to identify the prophetic themes and prophetic voice 
of Antichrist (Chapter 5). Since such a prophetic voice cannot be said to be 
prophecy in the sense delivered by the OT prophet, it is instead, I suggest, 
analogically a powerful echo of that prophecy sourced in the same magiste- 
rial theology of a trinitarian God whose Spirit still speaks, but in ever new, 
surprising ways, here beyond the human through cinematic art. 


The embodied nature of the prophetic voice 


Significant for biblical prophecy is the embodied nature of nonverbal proph- 
ecy as a mode of Ezekiel’s prophetic “voice,” and—so I will argue—for von 
Trier’s films. The nature of prophecy delivered in this way indicates the 
profound significance for both God and humankind of the spiritual life as 
embodied, a lived experience. We are more than physical bodies or walking 
brains. An embodied spiritual life implicates us as feeling beings, including 
our corporeality, all of our senses, emotions, sexuality, felt aesthetic expe- 
riences, and consciousness, that exist in connection with our fundamental 
unity as beings. It speaks to our nature as porous beings (Taylor 2009, 27), 
in Charles Taylor’s terminology, for our body, senses and feelings combine 
to make possible an aware, visceral, and pneumatological relationship with 
the Divine, but also, when they have gone awry, with evil. Limiting our 
reality only to what is visible or provable—the scientific order, measured 
time, the world before us—enables a turning off or buffering of this poros- 
ity, or permeability of being. We then begin to conceive of religion as a 
“thing,” but as Melanie Wright notes, religion is not a “‘thing’ but a mode 
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of being” (Wright 2007, 173). Paralleled in Ezekiel’s world, the tyranny of 
national power and manipulation of ruling and religious power enabled the 
cult, or religious structure, to depend upon ritual, cut off from a personal 
relationship with God. Religion became a “thing.” This loss of religion as a 
mode of being heightens the importance of examining nonverbal prophecy 
as distinct from verbal prophecy, both as given and received. 

While Ezekiel’s nonverbal prophetic voice is embodied physically, von 
Trier’s films are the bodies through which the nonverbal prophetic voice 
“speaks.” The prophetic voice for both is delivered, or given birth, by 
physical body and film body through form and style versus narrative. This 
is more powerful, I will argue, because it challenges expectations of pro- 
phetic language. It politicizes it, that is, it forces the audience to question 
their reality rather than having it reproduced for them, “negating a static 
and permanent understanding of social relationships and revealing their 
changeability” says Angelos Koutsourakis (Koutsourakis 2015, xviii), who 
assesses the political form of von Trier’s films through Bertolt Brecht, a 
father of political art. Form, he says, is the key to politicizing representa- 
tion, to make the audience “step out of the story, analyze the represented 
material, and identify its connection with the extra-diegetic reality” 
(Koutsourakis 2015, xvii) and to make them productive. Ruling ideolo- 
gies for the Israelites encouraged them to uncritically accept Yahweh would 
take care of them regardless of their actions, for they were the chosen ones, 
but at the same time ruling ideologies repeatedly opened the door for idola- 
try. Brecht advocated formal abstraction to make the familiar strange, and 
outside of verbal language and beyond character, he defined dialectics as: 


a method of thinking or rather, an interconnected sequence of intel- 
lectual methods, which permit one to dissolve certain fixed ideas and 
reassert praxis against ruling ideologies. 

(Brecht 2003, xviii) 


Koutsourakis states from an interview with von Trier that he believes 
that “truth” is something more complex than Brecht’s typically cited 
Verfremdungseffekt, or distanciation, for it embraces all aspects of cinema. 
While Koutsourakis goes on to demonstrate that this too is Brecht’s view, 
he affirms von Trier’s view that the author’s/director’s/artist’s role is not to 
“hold epistemological mastery,” but to give that responsibility to the audi- 
ence. As the embodied prophetic voice delivers the word it is summoned 
to speak, without holding epistemological mastery over it, God’s Spirit is 
free to speak differently so its audience may hear newly. This dissolves 
a set of fixed assumptions, forcing the audience to step out of the story 
and recognize its bond with the extra-diegetic reality. Because the embod- 
ied “speaker” relinquishes “epistemological mastery,” maculate ruptures, 
gaps, and distances from the story become openings through which the 
Holy Spirit may speak—whether to exiles in Babylonia or an audience in 
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London. In this way, both Ezekiel’s prophetic activity and von Trier’s films 
deploy a powerful, excessive, nonverbal prophetic voice to shock us out of 
our blindness and complacency into our wholeness, our capacity for an 
embodied relationship with the Divine. 


Distinctions within nonverbal prophecy: Sign, symbol, myth 


Both Ezekiel and von Trier’s films deploy nonverbal signs or symbols as 
a prophetic voice, but they differ significantly in method and context. 
Although it is no simple match, establishing an analogical relationship 
between the nonverbal prophetic voice in Ezekiel’s prophecy and the pro- 
phetic voice in von Trier’s films presents a correlation that proves fruitful. 
I argue that the prophetic voice is central to theological meaning in von 
Trier’s oeuvre. Some distinctions must first be made. 

The first distinction is between the signs of Ezekiel’s enacted sign-acts, 
and the symbols in von Trier’s films. I use the term “signs” for Ezekiel’s acts, 
a first-order experience, because his sign-acts are a form of language that 
directly communicates with his target audience: their beloved city Jerusalem 
and its inhabitants (family, friends) will be destroyed. Yahweh has spoken. 
This is not to say that symbols, as a form of sign, are not present (clay, sticks, 
baggage), or that the sign is fully comprehended upon first sight. Ezekiel 
frequently is not authorized to explain his sign-act until the following day. 
This accords with creating a productive audience through prophecy as polit- 
ical form, as stated above. For an audience far removed from these original 
receivers, the sign’s meaning is not universally shared, and symbols are more 
beneficial since their meaning is more broadly understood. In contrast to a 
sign, a symbol is a common portrayal or representation of an object, behav- 
ior, method, or system. The symbol is a form of a sign that may have deep 
meaning, but different interpretations are possible (Friebel 1999, 38). Since 
von Trier’s audiences are far removed from the original audience, and even 
of a second-order experience of the text, using the word symbol is more 
accurate than sign. Both Ezekiel’s sign-acts and the symbols in von Trier’s 
films, however, are discordant and disruptive to the receiver. 

The second distinction returns us to Ricoeur. Since Ezekiel’s experience is a 
first-order experience of hearing from the mouth of God, no myths of the ori- 
gins of evil are necessary. Once the original audience is absent, an understand- 
ing of evil comes via myths of origins. Even within the world of Scripture 
pre-written history is still a mystery made known in myth. Myth is the first 
movement from experience to language and offers a structure and narrative 
for the world’s origins. Myth can tell us how the human condition became 
pitiable and afflicted—the earliest stage of speculation on evil, as Ricoeur 
demonstrates (Chapter 3). Mythic narratives can reveal the way in which sym- 
bols work together at a more advanced order of meaning and hold symbolic 
meaning, for even when unrelated to historical occurrences, mythic narra- 
tives give depth and comprehension to our experience of the world. From the 
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many cultures of the world a vast number of explanations have arisen which 
Ricoeur summarizes in The Symbolism of Evil: the Creation myth (chaos), 
the Tragic myth (Greek tragedy—no end but offers catharsis), the Adamic 
myth (evil “befell” the world), and the Orphic myth (body-soul dualism that 
scapegoats the body) (Ricoeur 1969, 29). A central argument in Ricoeur’s 
Philosophy of Willis that the Adamic myth and Biblical notion of evil exhibit 
substantial moral progress over prior cosmological and tragic myths of evil. 
Most importantly for Ricoeur, however, is his further desire to demonstrate 
that anthropological explanations of sin and guilt reside in human agency and 
humans are responsible for them. The relationship between myth and sym- 
bols for von Trier’s films is further explored in analysis of the films’ aesthetics 
of style relative to Ezekiel’s sign-acts, nonverbal prophecy, and style. 


Ezekiel’s nonverbal prophecy as sign-act, symbol, 
and prophetic voice 


Yahweh tells Ezekiel to prophesy against the forestland in the Negeb, “The 
blazing flame shall not be quenched, and every face from south to north shall 
be scorched by it” (Ezek 20:46-47), but Ezekiel responds, “Ah Lord Gop! 
They are saying of me, ‘Is he not a maker of allegories?’” (Ezek 21:49). 
When Jerusalem tragically falls, the silent Ezekiel can suddenly speak (Ezek 
33:21-22), a sign-act as embodied prophecy. Yet the miracle of his bro- 
ken silence as coterminous with Jerusalem’s fall has little impact upon the 
people (Ezek 33:26-27), for a few verses later Yahweh says: 


My people come to you, as they usually do, and sit before you to hear 
your words ... to them you are nothing more than one who sings love 
songs with a beautiful voice and plays an instrument well, for they hear 
your words but do not put them into practice 

(Ezek 33:30-32). 


Although recognized as prophet, Ezekiel appears to also have a reputation 
as an entertainer and storyteller, causing the exiles to want his “entertain- 
ment” but not to take him seriously. It is resonant with Flannery O’Connor’s 
dictum, “You have to make your vision apparent by shock—to the hard of 
hearing you shout, and for the almost-blind you draw large and startling 
figures” (O’Connor 1969, 34). Ezekiel’s outrageous acts, relentless judg- 
ment, and repulsive language beyond previous prophets are not shocking 
enough to engender the desire for change. He knew it would be like this, for 
during his call Yahweh says: 


I will make you as unyielding and hardened as they are. I will make 

your forehead like the hardest stone, harder than flint. Do not be afraid 

of them, or terrified by them, though they are a rebellious people 
(Ezek 2:7-9) 
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Perhaps it is his dramatic nature or the hardened exiles that generate his 
nonverbal sign-acts. Perhaps it results from his initial obedience of swal- 
lowing of the scroll of the Lord, on which was written words of lament 
and mourning and woe (Ezek 2:9-3:4), and after which he is inhabited by 
Yahweh’s words moving in his bones. 

While types of biblical prophetic discourse are many, few are nonverbal 
sign-acts, which like other types of prophetic discourse are designed as per- 
suasive speech to communicate effectively without being miracles (Friebel 
1999, 11). Kelvin Friebel shows that prophetic sign-acts, or symbolic acts 
have been labeled “demonstration acts,” “street theatre,” “prophetic drama,” 
and “pantomime,” but these terms, in my view, weaken their significance for 
they are not mere performance. They signify persuasive events laden with 
intent and meaning. Following Friebel, I instead use the word “sign-act” for 
prophetic nonverbal behavior, in keeping with the definition of the terms 
“sien” and “symbol” as used in communication theory. A sign is considered 
language used to communicate an idea, whereas a symbol is subjective and 
often involves interpretation (Friebel 1999, 38). While Ezekiel’s sign-acts are 
the deliberate communication of a message from Yahweh, thus a “sign,” it 
should be noted that these communiques are often deliberately ambiguous, 
forcing people to ask what he means by them (Ezek 24:19; Ezek 37:18, for 
instance). Ezekiel is commanded to delay his response until the next day 
or beyond, which rhetorically may lead them to search for answers and be 
more engaged, listening more willingly when he responds. Additionally, just 
because Friebel considers these sign-acts “rhetorical nonverbal communica- 
tion,” hardly means that they are only illustrative moments. Lindblom states: 


2 6 


Such an action served not only to represent and make evident a par- 
ticular fact, but also to make this fact a reality .... that prophetic 
actions were akin to the magical actions which are familiar in the more 
primitive cultures throughout the world. 

(Lindblom 1964, 84) 


Lindblom’s understanding of the spiritual power of the sign-act is critical 
in the context of ancient Israel. Paul Joyce equates this with the swallow- 
ing of the scroll (2:3) by which Ezekiel internalizes Yahweh’s divine word, 
embodies it, then enacts it. Ezekiel’s intention, however, is not to evoke 
repentance but: 


Rather to enact the now irrevocable judgement by visual representa- 
tion. Ezekiel puts his own shoulder to the wheel of divine indictment, 
and thereby participates in its coming to pass. 

(Joyce 2009, 84) 


In addition to using “sign-act” as the basic term for these actions, I use 
the term “prophetic voice” to designate the movement of internalizing 
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the divine word, embodying it, and enacting it: the divine word, in other 
words, is poured into Ezekiel by the same Spirit that drags him to his feet, 
and it pours forth as enacted truth. Although visual and at times audible 
(clapping hands, stomping feet, groaning, striking sticks together), it com- 
municates powerfully; it is a prophetic voice distinct from verbal prophecy. 

Outside of Jeremiah and Ezekiel there are seven total sign-acts: three in his- 
torical narratives, 1 Ki 11:29-31; 1 Kings 22:11/2 Chr 18:10; 2 Ki 13:14-19, 
and four in the prophets, Hos 1:2-9, 3:1—5; Isa 20:1-6; Zec 6:9-15. Jeremiah 
performs eight sign-acts, but outstripping all, Ezekiel enacts 14. Perhaps 
Yahweh knew that these exiled hardened, rebellious people needed shocking 
excessive images, sounds, or silence, more than words. 

Ezekiel’s sign-acts not only outnumber Jeremiah’s, they are also different. 
Jeremiah’s sign-acts usually involve an object—a yoke, a dirty menstrual 
cloth—while Ezekiel’s acts are complex—story and symbol—and often 
require him to inflict violence upon himself, causing him pain, humiliation, 
and emotional suffering, which bring us closer to the films of Lars von 
Trier. What is meant by these excessive, extreme acts that go beyond other 
prophets? Both Ezekiel’s sign-acts and von Trier’s films are funded by out- 
rageous extremes, excess, and violence, purposefully designed, I argue, to 
shock people into hearing what either they do not want to hear or cannot 
hear due to cultural numbness. 

Ezekiel’s sign-acts have levels of meaning and a decisively ambiguous 
approach to persuasively evoke questions and engagement. They carry 
layered and culturally significant meanings, more than can be adequately 
broached here. For instance, according to Friebel, in the sign-act symboliz- 
ing the exile, Ezekiel packs his bags during daylight and brings them out- 
side for people to see (in daylight, the besieged in the city can see that 
exile is coming and pack their bags). In the evening (darkness is falling, 
portraying progressive decline toward their demise), he digs a hole through 
the wall of his house, representing a breach in the walls, then at twilight 
he covers his face, takes his bags, and walks into the darkness (darkness 
signified calamity, termination). He uses the strategy of indirect address so 
that the implications must be deciphered by the audience. They ask, “What 
are you doing” (Ezek 12:9)? Not until the next day will he respond. When 
he does, he counters two important issues in popular theology of the time: 
the preservation of Jerusalem and the Davidic monarchy, which add signif- 
icantly to his rhetorical impact. The walls of the city will be breached, and 
the remaining people will be exiled. The covering of Ezekiel’s face signals 
blindness: those exiled will never again see the land, and prince Zedekiah, 
among them, will be blinded and die, for Yahweh will spread his net for 
him, and he will be caught in Yahweh’s snare (v 13). The prince’s blinding 
is fulfilled at Riblah (2 Ki 25:6—-7; Jer 39:6—7), and he never returns. The 
ruler’s exile (v 13) is revealed to represent all Israelites finally exiled for 
the world to see their shame and humiliation. It is not the explanation the 
exiles were hoping for (Friebel 1999, 268-278). 
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Although the complexity of Ezekiel’s sign-acts precludes a full discussion 
of each of them, sign-acts most relevant to von Trier’s films are discussed 
within the film analyses in this chapter. There are some consistent things 
to note. First, the audience usually cannot understand the sign-act, often 
requesting an explanation which frequently comes the next day. Second, 
mentioned earlier, many of the sign-acts require violent acts against Ezekiel’s 
own body and transgress taboos. Third, Lindblom’s comment regarding the 
power inherent in the sign-acts is critical to keep in mind; he states that, 
beyond representing a fact, the sign-act accomplished makes the fact a reality 
in prophetic action, in a way that is similar to the function of magical action 
in primitive cultures. Actions and movements of non-speech may here have 
more power than speech, for its very form is political, designed to challenge, 
reform, and rebel at a deeper level as expressed in Brecht and Koutsourakis. 

In Ezekiel, Yahweh not only breaks the mold of the Israelites’ percep- 
tions of their covenant God, but in the process transgresses all boundaries 
of their prior understanding to create an entirely new and more complete 
vision of Yahweh’s utter power, sovereignty, and, strangely enough, holi- 
ness. The forms of Ezekiel’s sign-acts, laden with meaning, charged with 
purposeful ambiguity and delayed response, embodied terror and suffer- 
ing, present new nonverbal expressions more complex and profound than 
any prior prophet. His acts display his “being with” Yahweh, and Yahweh’s 
“being with” the exiles even when silent. Yahweh inhabits an aesthetic 
strategy strangely poured forth as prophetic voice. 

Whether verbally or nonverbally, Ezekiel’s prophecy judges the Israelites’ 
violation of their bond with God by making their religion a “thing,” 
through turning to apostasy, forms of idolatry, social injustice, and the 
tyranny of power that culminates in death, rather than a “mode of being” 
(Wright 2007, 173). Like the artist-prophets, these same theological aims 
must be conveyed through von Trier’s films aesthetics of act, style, image, 
and sound, if they express a prophetic voice in any way analogous to 
Ezekiel’s nonverbal sign-acts. This does not necessitate direct appropriation 
from Ezekiel. The nonverbal prophetic voice in the film will appear quite 
different from Ezekiel’s prophecy even with an analogous message, for the 
tools of cinema are entirely different than Ezekiel’s tools and environment. 
But just as the Spirit spoke through Ezekiel, so today the Spirit moves and 
speaks through the artist-prophet and/or prophetic work for particular 
times and needs. Stylistic and symbolic elements of the nonverbal prophetic 
voice always aim to confront human beings with their evil acts, their sin, 
and to reveal their consequences: Yahweh’s people in Ezekiel’s case, and 
humanity in peril in von Trier’s films. 


Von Trier’s rules of style and the prophetic voice 


A critical understanding of von Trier’s style in all areas requires the inclusion 
of his purposeful acts of style upon which the varied elements of style rest. It 
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elucidates the philosophical, theological, and ethical reasoning behind their 
choice, thus having everything to do with what issues forth, particularly in a 
prophetic voice. Von Trier often comments on the lack of rules in his upbring- 
ing and how it left him almost incapable of functioning at times. Consequently, 
rules play a central role in the films, and since they all relate to style, not con- 
tent, they illustrate style’s centrality in his films. These rules of cinema define 
von Trier’s view of law and grace and reveal the films’ prophetic voice. 

The Dogme 95 Manifesto (1995) and the VOWS OF CHASTITY com- 
prise the most well-known rules cinema for von Trier. For filmmakers and 
scholars alike, they consistently identify a link between von Trier’s stylistic 
intention and Scripture. Most of von Trier’s films have manifestos, but this 
manifesto dramatically began a movement, based upon image and sound, 
form and style alone, ignoring film content entirely. When cinema appeared 
threatened by the encroaching age of digital film technology in 1995, film 
elite gathered to celebrate the first century of film at the Le Cinéma Vers Son 
Deuxiéme Siécle in Paris. They also gathered to think through the unset- 
tled future of commercial cinema, and von Trier was asked to give a speech 
about its future. Instead, he tossed out red pamphlets to the audience and 
announced his Dogme 95 movement (also Dogme95). Supposedly, he and 
Thomas Vinterberg composed the provocative but humorous manifesto in 
less than 45 minutes, calling it the VOW OF CHASTITY (always in caps), 
“a hectoring pastiche of Marx, the Surrealists, and the major documents of 
the 1960s new waves” (Badley 2011, 54). It sought to revive the inventive 
anarchy of the early years of film, claiming to be a “rescue action” directed 
toward “certain tendencies” (Hollywood blockbusters, bourgeois roman- 
ticism) in cinema. The “vow of chastity” referred only to technique and 
style, not narrative, designed to force filmmakers to develop new, inventive 
skills and strategies. Because “predictability (dramaturgy) is the golden calf 
around which we dance” (Koutsourakis 2015, 211) von Trier presented a set 
of ten rules to convince filmmakers to never become comfortable or merely 
reproduce, but to stay with the awkwardness that authentic truth reveals. 
Using “high church rhetoric” (Badley 2011, 55) the vows culminate with: 


My supreme goal is to force the truth out of my characters and settings. 
I swear to do so by all means available and at the cost of any good taste 
and any aesthetic considerations. 

(Koutsourakis 2015, 212) 


Rules 1 through 4 require on-location shootings, no sets or imported props, 
natural lighting, filmed in color, no extradiegetic music, and handheld cam- 
eras. Von Trier’s favored use of “temporal and geographical alienation are 
forbidden,” for the films must take place in the “here and now” (Rule 7). 
Superficial action (murders, weapons) is not permitted (Rule 6) nor are Genre 
movies (Rule 8). The old-fashioned Academy 35 mm is required (Rule 9), and 
last, the director must not be credited (Rule 10) (Koutsourakis 2015, 212). 
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Although only the von Trier film The Idiots (mostly) followed the 
Dogme 95 rules, filmmakers around the world clamored to be identified 
as Dogme films. A dedicated Dogme 95 website even existed for a number 
of years, identifying and validating films’ Dogme 95 format. At one time 
the dog Moses from Dogville leaped out of the webpage, visually com- 
manding, “this is the law!” Initially 31 certificates were given for worthy 
films, and a total of 108 were accepted. In 2002 it was declared dead as a 
movement because entirely against von Trier’s intention it was taking the 
form of a genre. 

What could be said to be prophetic about Dogme 95? I suggest that step- 
ping out to make a bold statement about truth and authenticity amongst 
filmmakers is risky business. Whether in jest, irony, authenticity, or all 
three, it calls out idols and casts judgment in biblical language. Dogme 95 
set a fire in many souls to “tell the truth” through the art of technique and 
production. Put in terms of “vows of chastity,” or purity, and echoing the 
biblical mandate of the Ten Commandments, it links authenticity and truth 
with scripture. To those with no knowledge of scripture it presents pro- 
phetic judgment against the status quo. It links biblical language in unlikely 
partnership with new, radical film rules. This is to say, it brings art back 
to Scripture. Although Dogme 95 was written in 1995, given von Trier’s 
irony and the radical manner in which it was announced, could it also be 
an allusion to Martin Luther’s 95 Theses? It is ironic of course, but is it? It 
worked, and when it no longer fulfilled its authentic intention, its demise 
was intentionally set. 

From the beginning, long before Dogme 95, each von Trier film had its 
own set of unique rules, constraints designed to make each production a 
new vision and to avoid habits and conventionalism. The obstacles they 
create are healthy for the project. Peter Schlepern interviews and writes 
about von Trier frequently, but most of his work is in Danish. He helpfully 
sums up the rules for a number of the films, translated in Torban Grodal’s 
book, Visual Authorship: 


In Images of a Relief, the takes must be very long; in The Element of 
Crime, the colours must be yellowish and cross cutting avoided; in 
Epidemic, some scenes must be made like primitive 16mm film while 
others must be sophisticated art film; in Europa, there must be front 
projection, in Medea, the picture must be grainy; in The Kingdom, 
there must be hand held camera and bad lighting; in Breaking the 
Waves, out of focus-shots and hand held camera (also the special rule 
stated in the script that Bess—but no one else—may look directly into 
the camera); in Dancer in the Dark, the musical numbers must be in 
bright colours with stationary cameras while the other scenes must be 
greyish colours shot with hand held camera; in Dogville, locations are 
forbidden. 

(Grodal, Larsen, and Laursen 2005, 117) 
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The Five Obstructions (2003), a documentary film puts such rulemaking 
to the test by targeting and confronting the style of the filmmaker. Von 
Trier asks Jorgen Leth, Danish filmmaker and professor of von Trier, to 
remake his short film, The Perfect Human (1968) following rules set by von 
Trier. Von Trier sets a rule for each remake, such as only 12-frame per sec- 
ond, or made in the most miserable spot on earth (Bombay), or, despised by 
both, an animated version of the film. Although film style is a combination 
of image and sound elements that create the unique texture of one’s oeuvre, 
Mette Hjort suggests that acts of style (Hjort 2008, 27) additionally make 
the work stand out by motivating and driving the texture of the work. Too 
often they degenerate into tired repetition. Von Trier targets these tired 
acts of style and obstructs one in each remake, for example in the cartoon, 
he targets disinclination, subverting motivation, and in Bombay, he targets 
empathy, subverting the distanced observer—stating he wants to put Leth’s 
ethics to the test. Susan Dwyer contends that: 


Von Trier is not, despite the frequent allusions (both in The Five 
Obstructions and reviews of the film) to punishment, humiliation, 
sadism, and so on, trying to punish Leth or trip him up on order to 
humiliate him. Von Trier is trying to get Leth to understand himself, to 
expose himself to himself.” 

(Dwyer 2008, 7) 


What occurs is first, the emergence of a pattern for creative renewal: 
dialogue, challenge/obstruction, improvisation, and play (Ver Straten- 
McSparran 2017, 66-68). Second, Jorgen Leth’s re-creations astonish even 
him. A slow transformation takes place on screen: he begins to laugh, to 
smile. It becomes clear that enacting such practices reorients mental sche- 
mas and makes the creative process energizing and provocative, fecund, and 
fun. Many artists are inveterate rule-breakers and are also subtly expected 
to be jealous of their own work. In the last obstruction, however, von Trier 
designs a remake that assigns a clear victory of Leth over von Trier. Mette 
Hjort says that: 


By assigning unilateral victory to Jorgen Leth, the last obstruction 
obscures the deeper purpose of the obstructive rules and makes availa- 
ble a narrative of victory and success. The retrieval of individual style, 
Lars von Trier seemingly understands, depends as much on confidence 
and a powerful sense of self-efficacy as it does on the reconfiguration 
of conceptual space. 

(Hjort 2008, 36) 


These rules may be considered rules of grace. 
From the Dogme 95 Manifesto to The Five Obstructions we begin to see 
rules as gift (similar to the Ten Commandments) and teaching their value 
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as a gift of generosity, of lifting up others (more could be said about Leth’s 
situation), helping them to become new again. It unmasks some of Leth’s 
deeply hidden idols, but in a pastoral way that hints of the God of grace 
who becomes the shepherd once again to his people after Jerusalem falls 
(Ezek 34). 


Myth and symbol, image and sound: 
A prophetic voice without words 


Myth is the source, the mouth, from which von Trier’s stories flow, and 
makes them cohere. Chapter 3 examined narrative structures using new 
narrative metaphors overlaying the frameworks of old myths, which could 
be understood as a mode of prophecy similar to Ezekiel’s prophecy. Here 
we examine myth and symbols capacity to pour forth as prophetic voice 
without words. The enabling myth opens and drives two streams of the 
story’s development: the narrative, an imaginative, in-time, contemporary 
narrative retelling of the myth, which always leads back to the myth; and 
symbols, which reveal and tell the story of the myth within the narrative. 
Symbols enable a faithful telling of the myth within a narrative that may 
seem unrelated, thus allowing the story to unfold in many layers of mean- 
ing (excess, sacrament), while cohering in its entirety because the symbols 
always reach back to the originary creation/Adamic myths of spiritual con- 
flict about which Ricoeur speaks, and the ensuing confession of faith and 
Christian tradition developing from it. This may be seen in part, at least, 
from the centrality of evil in von Trier’s oeuvre and each film’s exploration 
of its different forms and facets which force the spectator to confront evil’s 
existence within herself and in the world. Both spiritual conflict and the 
Christian tradition may only be evident in the mythic story stream (Images 
of a Relief, Dancer in the Dark, and Antichrist, for instance). Symbols 
ensure the narrative’s trajectory and ending, for they are faithful to the 
myth. In von Trier’s films, these symbols are manifest through image and 
sound, form and style. Echoing the truths of myth through the symbolic 
aesthetics of image and sound, the films embody a prophetic voice. 

Stories that reach back to the originary creation/Adamic myth “figure 
the sacred,” as Ricoeur says, enjoined with the biblical word (Ricoeur 
and Wallace 1995, 18). The Adamic myth, or story, about which Ricoeur 
speaks, is here labeled as myth because it occurred before the invention 
of writing systems, not because it is merely folklore or untrue. When this 
myth is forgotten or denied, new myths replace it that are sourced in a 
world that, if it denies the sacred, becomes non-porous, a delimited, time- 
bound world which can reflect back only itself, hence blindly allowing its 
evil to dominate and de-create it. Evil blinds humans to the inscription 
of the sacred within the world, to the world’s origins. As evil dissolves 
hope, it dissolves humanity, and the world—even as earth—is de-created. 
Its trajectory reverses, resulting in either apocalypse or an earth without 
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form, void, with darkness over the face of the deep. The Spirit of God 
no longer moves upon the face of the waters, creating, incubating, and 
birthing its life. 

Although the singular work of von Trier that specifically depicts an ancient 
myth is his TV movie of Medea (1988)—first written down by Euripides, 
original screenplay by Carl Theodore Dreyer adapted by Lars von Trier and 
Preben Thomsen—almost all von Trier’s films can be shown to be sourced 
in myth and symbol as described above, and reach back to the originary 
Adamic myth in their view of evil. Some reflect this through a Gospel lens 
of the Christian tradition (Images of a Relief, Breaking the Waves, Dancer 
in the Dark, as will be seen). Some are additionally layered with ancient or 
literary myths (Europa—tThe Rape of Europa/Europa and the Bull [Zeus], 
Breaking the Waves, The Idiots, Dancer in the Dark—the Golden Heart 
tale, Antichrist—Paradise Lost, Ovid, Yggdrasil; Nymphomaniac and The 
House that Jack Built—Dante’s Inferno), or new myths (Europa, Dancer 
in the Dark). New myths deployed in von Trier’s films, founded on a denial 
of the sacred and elevation of secular humanism, include the myth of lib- 
eral humanism, the myth of America, the myth of Europe, and myths cin- 
ema has perpetrated to construct those myths. Each illumines and judges 
the tension between evil and good and the consequences of our actions, 
whether fruitful or futile. 

These myths, their ensuing symbols embodied in image, sound, and style 
in the films, are analyzed in the following section and include the films 
Breaking the Waves, Images of a Relief, Europa, and Dancer in the Dark. 
Each film expresses a prophetic perspective given the myth it is based upon 
and its symbols. Each prophetic perspective is illuminated by an analogous 
sign-act of Ezekiel. Breaking the Waves is chosen since it is the most clearly 
religious film, but most easily identified as such through the narrative. 
Images of a Relief appears because it is told primarily through form and 
style, image and sound. It appears to be non-religious except for its strange 
“miracle” ending. Europa appears to be entirely non-religious, although it 
is dark and falls under the shadow of the Third Reich’s evils. It is sourced 
from ancient myth and new myths. Likewise, Dancer in the Dark has no 
apparent religious language or symbols, and as such is rarely associated 
with them. Instead, it is considered a political film by most critics and 
scholars. This chapter’s aim is to disclose a prophetic voice embodied in 
the symbols of image and sound, film form and style, analogically related 
to the sign-acts of Ezekiel and the Christian tradition, and analogous to the 
work of the aforementioned artist-prophets. 

Von Trier’s film Breaking the Waves from the Golden Heart Trilogy illus- 
trates the movement from myth to symbol to narrative, a narrative that 
appears quite different than the myths from which it is sourced, yet that 
finds its coherence in its symbols that reach back to those myths. Below is 
von Trier’s recounting of the tale and his initial vision for creating the film 
(quoted) on lead actor Stellen Skarsgard’s website (Skarsgard n.d.). 
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I wanted to do a film about goodness. When I was little, I had a chil- 
dren’s book called Golden Heart (a Danish fairytale), which I have a 
very strong and fond memory of .... It expressed the role of the martyr 
in its most extreme form .... Golden Heart is the film’s Bess. I also 
wanted to do a film with a religious motif, a film about miracles. At the 
same time, I wanted to do a completely naturalistic film .... It is a curi- 
ous mixture of religion and eroticism and possession .... The original 
title was Amor Omnie (i.e., Love is Omnipresent), the motto Gertrud 
wanted on her gravestone in Dreyer’s film. But when my producer 
heard that title, he almost hit the roof. 


The myth of Breaking the Waves is sourced in Golden Heart, the Nordic 
fairytale, but this is placed within the greater Biblical myth of the origins of 
evil from which the Christian tradition comes and includes the miraculous. 
Set in the 1970s, the film is broadly contemporary. Its symbols are driven 
more by the Christian tradition than from the fairytale, yet they are coher- 
ent with both: Bess’s sacrifice mirrors Christ’s sacrifice within the Christian 
tradition, and within Golden Heart, she is the martyr. 

Symbols that unfold through image and sound occur within the mise- 
en-scéne, and reflect back to the originary myth and the gospel story: the 
church without bells, the prayers that structure the story, the natural light- 
ing, wind, Bess’s symbolic Golgotha walk, her stoning by young boys, and 
rejection at the doors of her community and family members, and even at 
the church. The images present an uncomfortable realism with handheld 
cameras invoking a documentary truth and jumpcut editing that, opposite 
traditional continuity editing, refuses to pretend that the visual world is 
seamless, that what we see is all that there is. Between the truthful world 
expressed by the handheld cameras and jumpcut editing, and the mythic/ 
gospel symbols in the mise-en-scéne, it is possible that through style they 
are hinting through at a truth beyond. In Devotional Cinema, Nathaniel 
Dorsky connects sudden shifts in a film’s cuts with revealing the ineffable, 
or “unnameable”: 


Shots and cuts need each other .... The shots, as moment of luminous 
accommodation, ripen and expand and are popped like soap bubbles 
by the cut .... For cinema to be transformative, there must be a balance 
between these two basic elements .... The sudden shift in space caused 
by the cut enlivens the unnameable. This stimulation is beyond the 
subject on either side of the cut. It is poignancy itself. A great cut brings 
forth the eerie, poetic order of things. 

(Dorsky 2005, 46-47) 


A similar concept could be said to be behind the shots and cuts throughout 
this film: the uncomfortable realism created by handheld cameras and jump- 
cuts, while simultaneously creating gaps through which the unnameable 
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seeps by shifts in space. While the ineffable is not evident in the initial 
church scene, it initiates such an interpretation by revealing the impassable 
gulf between Bess and the church elders as they interrogate her, determining 
the permissibility of her marriage to the outsider, Jan. Shot-reverse-shots 
without frame sharing or eyeline match cuts define the gulf that separates 
Bess from the church elders who look down upon her from on high. 

The exterior shot immediately following the permission granted for mar- 
riage is a close-up of a smiling Bess whose image and “being” extends 
beyond the frame while looking directly at the spectator (breaking the 
fourth wall). Here the use of direct address in combination with her image 
extending beyond the frame may be understood as in the tradition of 
the religious icon, suggesting transcendent perception beyond that world 
through filmic symbol. 

These examples are multiplied throughout Breaking the Waves, and in 
very different ways also in Dancer in the Dark, still distinctly reflecting the 
Golden Heart myth and the originary myth of creation and the world as 
expressed through the Jewish and Christian tradition. 

The symbol of Bess’s inner spiritual landscape, its joy and faith, is music. 
It is the gift of the outsiders she tells the elders. The absence of bells in the 
church belfry symbolizes its lack of life, but they ring out gloriously from 
heaven at the end as she enters life with God, and as she and God peer 
down from heaven together amidst the pealing bells. The chapter interstices 
of nature and song mirror Bess’s soul when not broken by tragedy. A God’s 
eye view takes in the beauty of earth’s stillness as music spills through the 
cracks between chapters, echoing Leonard Cohen’s Anthem refrain: 


Ring the bells that still can ring 
Forget your perfect offering, 
There’s a crack in everything 
That’s how the light gets in 


But the tragedy we actually experience in the story reflects more clearly 
Cohen’s song that is included in a chapter break, Suzanne: 


And Jesus was a sailor when he walked upon the water 
And he spent a long time watching from his lonely wooden tower 
And when he knew for certain only drowning men could see him ... 


The prophetic element of the story is highlighted in Suzanne, for Jesus also 
broke the waves, not only by walking on water and seeking to save the 
drowning ones. He equally challenged the religious community’s ruling 
elders and chief priests, consigning them literally to hell for their sin of 
being blind guides, while in the film the ruling elders consign Bess to hell. 
“They tie up heavy burdens, hard to bear, and lay them on the shoulders 
of others; but they themselves are unwilling to lift a finger to move them” 
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(Matt 23:4). Not recognizing this is a result of not actually reading the 
Gospels. As Cohen says, Jesus came when he knew for certain only drown- 
ing men could see him—the prostitutes and despised tax collectors, the 
poor, the humbled, and the ill—telling them to “be on their guard” against 
the teachings of the Pharisees and Sadducees (Matt 16:12), not against the 
OT law but against their misuse of it for their own gain (see Matthew 21, 
Jesus’ overturning selling tables in the temple, and all of Matthew 23). 

Jesus does not merely warn but insists before the leaders that the tax 
collectors and prostitutes will enter the kingdom of heaven ahead of them 
(Matt 21:32-33). For the chief priests and elders, Jesus is the transgressive 
one. 

Bess’s diatribe in the church against the elders who uphold the word over 
love, echoes Jesus’ response in the temple courts to the teacher of the law. 
He reminds them that the most important commandments are: 


“Hear, O Israel: the Lord our God, the Lord is one; you shall love the 
Lord your God with all your heart, and with all your soul ...” The sec- 
ond is this, “You shall love your neighbor as yourself.” 

(Mark 12:29-31) 


At the same time, he warns the people listening to: 


Beware of the [teachers of the law], who like to ... be greeted with 
respect in the marketplaces ... They devour widows’ houses and for 
the sake of appearance say long prayers. They will receive the greater 
condemnation. 

(Mark 12:38-40) 


While he “sank beneath their ‘wisdom’ like a stone,” as Cohen writes, he 
makes it clear that he intended this, quoting to the chief priests and elders 
Psalm 118:22-23: 


The stone the builders rejected has become the capstone; 
the Lord has done this, and it is marvelous in our eyes. 


Jesus then adds: 


Therefore I tell you, the kingdom of God will be taken away from you 
and given to a people that produces the fruits of the kingdom. 
(Matt 21:43) 


Similarly, Bess sinks like a stone beneath the wisdom of the church elders 
and her doctor, but she has intentionally acted against them and has inten- 
tionally taken the barge to her death against all belief that it is efficacious. 
Initially, we identify with Bess until we can no longer understand her strange 
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behavior, available to us as spiritual by analogical NT symbols of stones 
cast, Golgotha Road, doors shut, wind, and sacrifice, in addition to her 
prayers, song lyrics, and bells. We want to despise Jan whose behavior and 
requests seem increasingly horrific and cruel. I suggest, however, that we 
do not understand Bess because we do not truly understand the strangeness 
of Christ’s sacrifice for us. We are revolted by Jan, who mirrors, in God’s 
eyes, our equally repulsive and abhorrent demands of Christ in different 
form. Inexplicably, Christ chooses to die in a most excruciating, unfitting, 
and base manner to bring about the real miracle of saving undeserving 
humanity. As a martyr and witness in Ricoeur’s terms, figuring Christ, Bess 
dies for the undeserving Jan. In her private conversations with God deemed 
crazy and opposition to the church’s hierarchy, Bess reminds us of Carl Th. 
Dreyer’s The Passion of Joan of Arc. The form of Bess’s prayers illumines 
the trajectory of her intimacy with God and ultimate martyrdom, as they 
move from God’s response in the stern, paternal voice of the church elders, 
her absolute belief in her obedience despite God’s silence (“My God, my 
God, why have you forsaken me?” Ps 22:2, Matt 27:46, Mark 15:34), to 
God’s kind, loving voice on the barge as she goes to her death. She breaks 
into a smile of joy (Figure 4.2). 

The miracle ending that von Trier intends is not the bells ringing in the 
sky or Bess’s life with God, but it is the undeserved, grace-filled resur- 
rection of Jan. The kingdom of God (Matt 21:43) in this story is given to 
Dodo, rejected as a female by the inner circle of male religious leaders, and 
to Jan, who is given the entirely unmerited gift of life, and so becomes the 
site of resurrection. 


Figure 4.2 Breaking the Waves (1996), Lars von Trier, Zentropa. Bess: “You’re 
with me now.” God: “Of course I am, Bess.” 
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Ezekiel also performs a series of acts that are disgracefully opposed to 
the exiles’ understanding of Yahweh’s laws of purity and faithfulness (Ezek 
4:1-8). They are performed in silence, described by one commentator as, 
“the theater of the doomed” (Wright 2001, 64). Taking a moist, unbaked 
clay tablet or brick, Ezekiel inscribes on it a map of Jerusalem, erects siege 
works (ramps, battering rams, enemy camps) then places an iron pan 
between the brick and himself, thus predicting Jerusalem’s siege and fall, 
and Yahweh’s response of silence. Seven years later the prediction proves 
true. Lying on his side, bound, Ezekiel bears the sin of Yahweh’s people, 
first on the left side for 390 days, symbolizing Israel, and then on his right 
side for 40 days, symbolizing Judah. Scholars mostly agree that he is not 
atoning for their sins, but in a priestly way identifying with them by suf- 
fering under their weight (Wright 2001, 77), like the Suffering Servant of 
Isaiah. This is no act of an ordinary priest of Israel. 

Some believe the act ends daily, like a performance act or mime (Wright 
2001, 77). Paul Joyce, on the contrary, suggests that we should not be 
dubious about the lengthy sign-act, since Isaiah walked barefoot and 
naked for three years (Is 20:3) and other well-documented cases exist 
(Joyce 2009, 86). 

Under Yahweh’s instruction, Ezekiel mixes the poorest grains to make 
starvation rations to eat with a small amount of water while lying on his 
side. Yahweh requires that the bread be baked using human excrement 
for fuel while the people watch—defiling the bread, and symbolizing the 
horrific, devastating circumstances of Jerusalem’s siege and its people’s 
death. To do so was an appalling and grotesque mockery of Levitical laws 
of purity, and Ezekiel was a priest. Yahweh broke his own commands to 
shock and force the people into seeing Yahweh act outrageously contrary 
to their imagined comfortable God who demanded only passive ritual com- 
pliance. Ezekiel begs Yahweh to release him from this repulsive command, 
so Yahweh relents, allowing him to use cow dung instead (Ezek 4:9-17). 
Everything Ezekiel is doing is contrary to their understanding. It makes 
no sense since Yahweh made known the rituals and laws and promised to 
protect the Israelites and give them a future. Jerusalem was Yahweh’s holy 
city in Yahweh’s Promised Land. 

We must picture what this man looks like during this time—starving, 
oozing bedsores and rope burns from being bound, lying on one side for so 
long. To see him lying there day after day in obedience to seemingly crazy 
demands, profoundly suffering in silence and wasting away with oozing 
sores, is more disgusting and frightening than prophetic words. In silence, 
his wounds and suffering weep at the horror of the catastrophe to come. 

Yahweh’s exiles are confronted with their complicity in the evil that they 
and their elders have allowed to grow and flourish in Yahweh’s holy places. 
There is no exit in this destruction. Ezekiel, like Bess, like Jesus, is the will- 
ing accomplice to God’s extreme methods of forcing the truth of failed reli- 
gious practice blindly accepted by those who believe they are God’s people. 
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Ezekiel’s imaged, silent but enacted message from Yahweh is echoed in 
Dogville. Although it is correctly read by scholars as OT justice, it is also 
NT justice, echoed in Jesus’ message about God’s kingdom—Therefore I tell 
you, the kingdom of God will be taken away from you and given to a peo- 
ple that produces the fruits of the kingdom (Matt 21:43).” Jesus denounces 
the cities where he performed miracles because they did not repent. “Woe 
to you, Korazin ... Bethsaida ... Capernaum ... I tell you that on the day 
of judgment it will be more tolerable for the land of Sodom than for you 
(Matt 11:20-24). 

Befrielsesbilleder (Images of a Relief, 1982), von Trier’s graduate film, 
was honored with the European Student Film Festival’s first prize. It tells of 
the Danish Liberation, remembered as a joyous time of generosity toward 
the Germans following the fall of the Third Reich, in the Danes’ standard 
perception. It is a new twentieth-century myth, subtly intertwined with the 
originary myth of evil characterized by spiritual conflict and the ensuing 
Christian story of Christ’s passion, a film densely woven with the originary 
myth and Christ’s passion revealed only through symbolic images, colors, 
lighting, sound, and music. 

The first image is a still, a door with a small window, through which 
Nazi officer Leo Mandel peers, is cast in red-yellow shadows lit by fire. 
Carved above the window are the numbers 666, a number mentioned in 
Revelation 13:1, 17-18, as the mark of the Antichrist, symbolizing a sinis- 
ter international political system that rules over all, also a symbol for the 
trinity of evil and imperfection since each digit falls short of the perfect 
number seven. 

Images of a Relief opens with previously unseen, archived, documentary 
footage from the Liberation (Danmarks Radio archives) (Badley 2011, 18) 
in which Danes shockingly chase and brutally torture German soldiers, 
suspected collaborators, and girlfriends, all cast in a hellish red, with the 
words Copenhagen, 1945, written over it. A voiceover reads a note of regret 
from Leo to his Danish girlfriend Esther that he will not see her again. It 
ends with the words, “Don’t forget that what you do for love stands above 
good and evil,” a clear reference to Nietzsche’s Beyond Good and Evil, 
both sincere and ironic, sincere because the film upholds Nietzsche’s refusal 
to place people in categories of good or evil simply because of their ances- 
try, prejudice, or prevailing view, in Beyond Good and Evil (Nietzsche 
1989, 185), but ironic because above refers to Leo, who appears as a vilified 
Nazi, but as analyzed below, is revealed as the crucified, resurrected, and 
ascended Christ. The title shot covers the screen in bold, fiery gold-orange 
letters overlaying an abstracted shot of the archived footage in red/black, 
Befrielsesbilleder (Images of a Relief). At the bottom in white is written 
the final words of Leo’s note, “Forever yours, Leo.” Leo’s signature may 
equally be a signature to the film title above it, offering Esther images of a 
relief from her darkness that is eternal, but which she could not yet under- 
stand. Title cards follow, interspersed with a white bird singing at a tree’s 
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pinnacle. Between title cards the white bird descends through branches, 
passing a blackbird and finally a rough blackbird with a low, rough song. 

The scene cuts to the fiery red/black gloom of the hellish room seen 
initially, making it appear that Leo is to be equated with the bird descend- 
ing from the heights of pure song and glorious freedom, as symbol, who 
has descended into hell. The film’s heavy intertexuality, common in 
von Trier’s films, minimally reflects the intense facial close-ups of Carl 
Theodore Dreyer’s films, most notably The Passion of Joan of Arc (1928) 
(note that later von Trier refers to the film as “an unbelievable passion 
that is portrayed here”), Bertolucci’s The Conformist (1979) with the 
forest scene, and Tarkovsky’s Mirror (1974) with its use of alternating 
documentary and subjective scenes, long takes (Badley 2011, 18), and as 
Badley succinctly states, 


the color-code three-act structure shifts from the hellish torchlit red and 

black of the detention camp to the lurid yellow highlights of the garden 

party sequence to the misty/mystical greens of Leo’s gethsemane. 
(Badley 2011, 18) 


As the camera moves into an extreme close-up of Leo, he looks straight at 
the viewer through his glasses, one clear lens and one cracked, broken lens, 
as if he views us through our brokenness. Part of him is also hidden from 
our view: unknowable. The scene cuts back to the white bird at the tree’s 
pinnacle, singing in freedom, then back to Leo, who, as if remembering 
(the bird as a symbol of Leo), closes his eyes, sighs, and cloaked in sadness, 
slowly hangs his head. Before a sense of place is given, he explains to the 
viewer with a hint of compassion that, “after, when wiser, they (captured 
German soldiers beginning to appear in the background) form their own 
theories, but the real cause is probably a mix of rashfulness and youthful 
sensitiveness.” 

The German soldiers are expected to shoot themselves in darkness with 
their pistols and do, one by one. Leo attempts the suicide. Inexplicably the 
gun does not go off. Saved, he removes his glasses, looks directly at the 
viewer, offers the pistol, then withdraws it. Looking up as if to heaven, 
a voiceover quotes Revelation 1:7: “Behold he cometh with the clouds, 
and every eye shall see him.” “Christus eleison” (Christ, have mercy) is 
repeated over and over with ethereal a capella voices. As the choral music 
rises, a body floats by, upside down and on fire. It is the first appearance 
of Leo’s theme music which accompanies his presence throughout the film. 
Unnoticed, Leo escapes to the door, pauses as fireworks explode in the 
night, then slips out into the cooling, cleansing rain. 

The second act occurs at Esther’s garden party, colored a macabre yel- 
low against dark shadows. For 2:19 minutes a wind blows wildly in the 
darkness, shaking lanterns, windows, curtains, and a chandelier, but no 
person appears. Wind recurs frequently and strategically in this act amidst 
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symbols that hint of the Holy Spirit’s presence as breath, ruach. In faint a 
capella voice-over, voice sings of heaven, “Somewhere over the Rainbow” 
from The Wizard of Oz. Leo discovers Esther entertaining Allied soldiers 
in an ominous garden party, against dark shadows lit dimly in yellow 
light. The wind knocks over a wine glass, breaking it, an image common 
to Tarkovsky in Stalker, Mirror, and The Sacrifice. In the arms of a black 
soldier, Esther suddenly sees Leo watching her from the shadows through 
his broken glasses. She dismisses the soldier and angrily accuses Leo of 
participating in gouging out the eyes of a young boy from the liberation. 
Leo answers that it was the SS, but Esther declares, “I know you were 
there. Don’t you see that you have a responsibility too .... You don’t care 
what you see. You can be used. What sort of morality is that?” She gives 
no indication how, or that she actually does know for certain he was there: 
his silence throws the question back to her. Blindness and sight repeatedly 
appear, narratively and symbolically fundamental to the film. 

The wind blows ceaselessly, loudly, and a crystal chandelier rocks and 
chimes, bell-like, as Leo eucharistically holds the broken wine glass in his 
hands. Catching light, it explodes into a vision of an astronaut floating 
between heaven and earth, held by one tether, and is accompanied by Leo’s 
musical refrain, “Christe eleison.” The vision ceases as Esther begins to 
sing in a low, harsh voice, through teeth clamped on a cigarette: “For that 
which befalleth the sons of men befalleth beasts. As one dieth, so dieth 
the other” (Ecclesiastes 3:19).! The tension in their interaction reveals the 
spiritual conflict between them. Window “blinds” partially hide them in 
the shadows, as Esther covers Leo’s eyes with her hand saying, “You can’t 
see me.” She suggests a place to hide him. He rides with her into the night 
but gives no indication that he truly believes she intends to save him. 

In the third act, they arrive in the forest, called by Badley, “Leo’s gethse- 
mane.” Everything is cast in mystic green. Exiting the car, Leo is forced to 
walk around a wooden electrical post, clearly the shape of a cross (used by 
Tarkovsky in both Mirror and Stalker). In the cool green of the morning, 
he talks with the birds, remembers his childhood, and envisions the white 
bird that appeared at the beginning. He is comforted. Abruptly, Danish 
resistance fighters ambush him, binding him to a tree with fencing material 
that looks like a crown of thorns. Esther’s Judas-betrayal is clear as she 
approaches Leo with a whittled stick. “Don’t look at me,” she says, the last 
words of the film. She pierces each eye with the stick. Leo does not cry out. 
While he is executed, Esther walks away, ineffectively trying to wipe the 
blood from her hands with a white cloth. Symbols of purity and sin, the 
cloth remains spotless, for the blood staining her hands cannot be removed. 
She twists the white cloth around her head and walks back to the car. 

Leo is next seen alone, kneeling, miraculously unbound and bloodless 
next to a fallen tree, a resurrection and homage more biblical than Dreyer’s 
Ordet. He raises his hands to heaven and utters a long, anguished cry 
with the intensity of Jesus’ words on the cross, “My God, my God! Why 
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have you forsaken me? (Ps 22:2)” The scene cuts to the white bird at the 
tree’s pinnacle, and in one moment the shattering extremes and excesses of 
human punishment and God’s grace meet, and Leo begins to rise. With face 
raised he slowly rises through the trees, with the audible sound of breathing 
accompanied for the last time by the sacred choral piece, “Christe eleison,” 
which continues through the end of the film. As he rises, so too the viewer 
ascends with him until both rise over the treetops and above the morning 
sunrise. At the top Leo turns toward us, face lifted, accompanied by the 
sound of rushing wind. 

The scene fades and in close-up on the ground below, sightless moles 
burrow busily, ignorantly turning up the earth—life continues even at the 
site of resurrection, as if nothing has happened. The music continues as the 
camera tracks slowly back to the car, a medium shot following a path of 
crosses/electrical poles that mark the way out of Leo’s Golgotha, stopping 
at the first cross seen next to the car. Inside, Esther stares through the rear 
window, the spotless cloth still on her head, a close-up lasting three full 
minutes. Four times she makes direct eye contact with the viewer. Two 
of von Trier’s greatest influences as auteurs, Ingmar Bergman and Carl 
Th. Dreyer, use this direct look, “breaking the fourth wall,” but Esther’s 
expression most closely echoes Dreyer’s Herlof’s Marta and Anne in Day 
of Wrath (1943), which takes place in 17 century Denmark. Herlof’s 
Marta, accused of witchcraft, seeks help from the parson’s beautiful 
young wife Anne, the main character, but ultimately both are found guilty. 
Each stares, directly at the viewer, shifting the moral burden onto them 
(Gallagher 2007). In the same way, Esther’s first stare accusingly shifts 
the burden onto the viewer as if to say, “as I did this, so did you,” expos- 
ing the viewer’s complicity. She closes her eyes, and tears wet her cheeks 
to the sound of rain. She looks ahead as her lips begin to move in prayer, 
in seeming repentance. Her eyes close again as we hear the wind/Spirit 
blow and chimes ring, as at the garden party, and then softened eyes open 
to look at us again, then away downcast, and back again with a last soft 
look. Judas forgiven: a second miracle. As Esther closes her eyes the music 
ceases in a final eleison (mercy), and the film’s title covers her in soft pink 
wording covering the green forest, recalling the pink title cards interspersed 
with the singing white bird against green, the antithesis of the beginning’s 
hellish red gold over black title shot. The title fades, Esther remains still, 
then wipes her tears, and turns to leave. 

Unquoted in the film is the full content and context of the verse, 
Revelation 1:7 (italics): 


Father—to him be glory and power for ever and ever! Amen! 
(v.6) 


Look, he is coming with the clouds, 
and every eye will see him, 
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even those who pierced him; 
and all the peoples of the earth will mourn because of him. 
So shall it be! Amen. 


(v.7) 


“Tam the Alpha and the Omega,” says the Lord God, “who is, and 
who was, 
and who is to come, the Almighty.” 

(v.8) 


Amidst the heavy use of iconic Christian symbolism in Images of a 
Relief several stylistic elements particularly stand out as keys to the 
story: the singing white bird as it descends into the hell of the first act, 
is recalled as memory by Leo in the forest, and reappears the moment 
Leo cries out and ascends; the printed, prophetic words of Rev. 1:7a, 
“Look, he is coming with the clouds, and every eye will see him,” 
accompanied by Leo’s theme song; the sacred choral music with the 
words Christe eleison (Christ have mercy) in the first act, repeated 
at the garden party with the broken Eucharistic wine glass explod- 
ing into imagery of the astronaut floating between heaven and earth, 
and in the forest at Leo’s ascension through the end of the film; the 
defined cross he must pass to exit the car, and the path of crosses the 
camera tracks as it returns to the car; Leo’s piercing and resurrection, 
the fallen tree and his white, bloodless shirt following his execution, 
his ascension, and the powerful wind hinting of the Holy Spirit’s pres- 
ence at key moments in the film. Cumulatively they point to Leo as a 
despised, unrecognized Jesus, and as an equally despised Nazi officer. 
With full irony intended, I suggest that this mocks our certainty that 
we would recognize Christ anywhere. 

The miracle is not Leo’s resurrection alone, but also Esther’s repent- 
ance and forgiveness. This is the story told through images, color, symbol, 
sound, and music. By assuming that the narrative tells the full story we are 
blinded to the intentional, deeper story, a disguised allegory or narrative 
metaphor. Ezekiel’s narrative metaphors (Ezek 16, 20, 23) are abhorrent 
and shocking to his audience, as is the more obvious story of the Liberation 
for Danes, although even that narrative seems to them shrouded in con- 
fusion. No one could conceive of the film showing empathy for a Nazi 
at a time when films only showed them, if at all, in black and white. The 
very idea was so abhorrent and unimaginable that they couldn’t even be as 
offended as Ezekiel’s exiles. 

In a key Danish interview with Ole Mickelsen, Mickelsen gives a sense of 
the confusion experienced by the Danes in one of his questions: 


Going back to the subject of telling the story from his (Leo’s) point of 
view. The main character is the German, part of the occupation forces. 
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He represents evil, or maybe your fascination with evil. You just spoke 
of your fascination with ugliness, but you also portray evil to such a 
degree that we almost feel sympathy for those who are “evil” (meaning 
Leo). 

(Michelsen, 1982, 6) 


Von Trier, on the other hand, speaks ironically and in metaphors, so gives 
no real clue to Mickelson what he means, saying, 


I believe that passion is the lifeblood of cinema, and it can assume 
many different forms. It can be the personal passion of a particular 
character. It can be the passion inherent in the subject matter. This 
is the case in this film. It’s an unbelievable passion that is portrayed 
here [my note—the Passion of the Christ], that I use in a totally una- 
bashed way in my film, and that, of course, might raise some moral 
questions. But I believe that film always should feed off of a passion 
of some kind. 

(Michelsen, 1982, 5-6) 


Echoes of Ezekiel 3:11 are heard in the Danes’ response to the film. To 
Ezekiel, God commands, “Say to [your people], ‘Thus says the Lord God,’ 
whether they hear or refuse to hear.’” Even more clearly the Lord commands 
Isaiah, “Go, say to this people: ‘Keep listening, but do not comprehend; 
keep looking, but do not understand’” (Is 6:9). 

Believing they are Yahweh’s chosen ones and therefore the crown of 
Yahweh’s creation, Yahweh’s people in fact acted more abhorrently than 
the nations around them (Ezek 5:1-17). Ezekiel’s fifth sign-act displays 
Yahweh’s razor of judgment against the people. Ezekiel must shave his 
head with a sharp sword and cut off his beard, an act incongruent for a 
prophet, for it is anathema for a priest to have shorn hair. A silent Ezekiel 
plays the dual role of both Yahweh (sword) and the people (hair, body) in 
one act: both the violating and the violated one. This time Ezekiel com- 
pletely obeys, pushing past all boundaries in requiring not only suffer- 
ing, but a self-inflicted violence oppositional to his training. It is surely an 
excruciating, bloody process that visualizes the bloody, wounded bodies of 
the Judahites at the same time it symbolizes hair, each strand alone almost 
invisible, ephemeral, fragile. Even bundled together it has little strength. 
How does one “shave” one’s head with a sword? One-third of the hair 
is burned inside the city to illustrate starvation, cannibalism, death by 
plague, and famine (depicted in Lamentations); one-third is struck with 
the sword for those who fall by the sword outside of the city, pursued by 
Yahweh; and one-third scattered to the wind, representing the remaining 
survivors scattered abroad. Thus, Yahweh will shave and humiliate them 
himself. A few hairs are hidden in Ezekiel’s garment, signifying a rem- 
nant of survivors, and a few are thrown into the fire, representing the fire 
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spreading from Jerusalem to all of Israel. Burnt hair leaves no remnant. 
Yahweh declares: 


I myself am against you, Jerusalem, and I will inflict punishment on 


you in the sight of the nations .... Because you have defiled my sanc- 
tuary with all your vile images and detestable practices, I myself will 
shave you. 


(Ezek 5:8, 11) 


But once inflicted, Yahweh gathers the little remnant protected in his 
garment and promises a hope barely visible within Ezekiel. 


Then my anger will cease and my wrath against them will subside, and 
I will be avenged. And when I have spent my wrath on them, they will 
know that I the Lord have spoken in my zeal. 

(Ezek 5:13 NIV) 


Ezekiel 34 is the only place where Yahweh promises grace to those who 
once again receive Yahweh as their shepherd. 


Woe to the shepherds of Israel who only take care of themselves! ... 
I myself will tend my sheep and have them lie down ... I will search for 
the lost and bring back the strays ... I will shepherd the flock with justice. 

(Ezek 34:2, 15-16) 


The final sign-act of Ezekiel, post-fall of Jerusalem, is the singular hopeful 
sign-act given in Ezekiel. On one stick he writes that it belongs to Judah 
and the Israelites associated with them. On another stick he writes that it 
belongs to Joseph (Ephraim) and all other Israelites, and then binds them 
together in one hand. Not understanding, the people ask what is meant by 
this. Yahweh says, 


I will take the Israelites out of the nations where they have gone. I will 

gather them from all around and bring them back into their own land. 

I will make them one nation in the land, on the mountains of Israel. 
(Ezek 37:21-22) 


I will make a covenant of peace with them; it will be an everlasting 
covenant .... I will be their God, and they will be my people. Then the 
nations will know that I the Lord make Israel holy, when my sanctuary 
is among them forever. 

(Ezek 37:26-28) 


Like Esther, the perpetrator in Images of a Relief, the remnant of Israel is 
granted a grace undeserved. 
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Europa, the third film in von Trier’s Europa Trilogy, is technically master- 
ful, made evident by the three 1991 Cannes Film Festival awards bestowed 
up on it: Best Artistic Contribution, Jury Prize, and Technical Grand Prize. It 
is the most cinematically complex of von Trier’s films, made just prior to his 
Dogme 95 Manifesto which dramatically altered his films’ style. Like Images 
of a Relief, Breaking the Waves, Dancer in the Dark, and Nymphomaniac, 
Europa’s music/sound embodies and discloses its content and deeper meaning. 

Although much of the story idea came from Kafka’s Amerika, Europa’s 
POV is framed by the ancient Greek myth, The Rape of Europa, retold by 
Ovid in Metamorphoses II. Disguised as a gentle and beautiful bull, Zeus 
entices Europa to stroke him and eventually climb on his back. He inches 
slowly toward the water without her notice until he is suddenly able to 
swim out to sea, abducting her. Although the film has not previously been 
identified with this myth, it becomes clear in the Europa Aria, which opens 
and closes the film. 

Written by von Trier, the aria presents a dialogue of desire and fear 
between the bull/Zeus (Swiss baritone Phillipe Huttenlocher) and Europa 
(German singer Nina Hagen). She sings, 


I glide on the beach, 

and all of the sudden— 

a bull fierce and mighty. 

I tremble, I sigh, 

and wanting you, needing you, feeding you— 
but you know better. 

I am fearing you, hating you, wanting you— 
but you know better. 


The film envisions post-war Europe as the maiden Europa, enticed by 
Germany, the bull Zeus, to form the European Union (EU). Smoothing 
over the remaining brokenness between nations caused by Germany’s 
dark history of Nazism and racism, the EU’s formation refuses to confront 
deep wounds and permits secrets to remain hidden. The film was released 
prior to the signing of the Maastricht Treaty (1992), the foundation of the 
European Union (EU). While the connection between the myth and the 
European Union is not unknown, it has not been identified with von Trier’s 
Europa. The film intertwines three new myths based on history from the 
Third Reich forward: the myth of Europe as a space, the myth of America, 
and the myth of cinema. All three myths have their genesis in the creation/ 
Adamic myth of originary evil and spiritual conflict about which Ricoeur 
speaks, although unlike Breaking the Waves and Images of a Relief, it does 
not reflect the ensuing Christian tradition developing from it. While the 
Rape of Europa provides a framework for the story, new myths and their 
consequences are the concern of the film. Europa addresses myths fabri- 
cated from hidden, repressed, and lost memories that have morphed into 
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falsehoods, the truths of which (however named) may be lost to history 
with great consequence if the false myths and evils are ignored, like the 
wall constructed upon a warped foundation that structurally devolves as it 
continues to grow. 

Every shot of Europa is filled with a dazzling array of cross-bred symbols 
that reveal evil as defilement, which here seeps into the pores of humanity 
at its most broken, and becomes sin, guilt, suffering, and lament. Extreme 
excess is deployed in every aspect of the film’s form and style, it appears, to 
communicate its truths with urgency for a particular time in history. 

The plot centers on an idealistic, young American of German descent, 
Leo Kessler (Jean-Marc Barr), who desires to help reconstruct destroyed 
Germany in 1945, “to show some kindness” to the people. In the American 
zone of Allied-occupied Germany, his uncle (Ernst-Hugo Jaregard) helps 
him become a sleeping-car conductor on the night shift with the Zentropa 
railway network. He soon falls in love with the owner’s (Jorgen Reenberg) 
daughter, Katharina Hartman (Barbara Sukowa), and when her father 
commits suicide, Leo marries her, then becomes caught between assisting 
an American colonel in his illegal activities and the Nazi Werewolf under- 
ground resistance (a historically verifiable group), of which his wife was 
previously a member. Entangled in their Nazi terrorist conspiracy, Leo is 
drawn into their treacherous assault against the occupation. When his train 
is bombed on a bridge, he drowns. 

Europa is technically, historically, and politically densely layered with 
symbols and stylistic shifts. No matter how it is analyzed there is a sense 
that much is omitted, that both its cinematic intricacy and meaning cannot 
be contained or adequately responded to in one analysis, including the lim- 
ited space of this one. In addition to dense intertextuality, black and white 
film is layered with color film, every shot combines multiple visual layers 
with back projection, and hypnosis is interspersed throughout by voiceover 
narration, all with the effect of creating multiple narrative spaces. Although 
von Trier adamantly denies Europa’s political nuances, scholarly critique 
focuses on the historical and political spaces addressed, particularly since it 
occurs during the occupation of allied forces immediately following W WII. 
Most importantly, the film was made (1991) just prior to the Maastricht 
Treaty, the treaty joining the European Union on 7 February 1992. Analyses 
of Europa consequently tend to focus on four areas, usually overlapping: 
history, politics, cinema (intertextuality), and psychology. Although I cite 
others, Rosalind Galt’s political-visual analysis offers, in my view, the most 
astute assessment of the film. As has been my approach in this book, I use 
Ricoeur’s hermeneutics of myth, symbols of evil, and symbols of style and 
form to disclose its meaning. Galt’s analysis fits this approach quite well, 
and I am indebted to her work on Europa for this analysis. 

In my view, behind the political, historical, cinematic, and psychologi- 
cal elements of Europa, lies an elucidation and astute judgment of evils to 
which we are blind. It features two less noticed but intertwined streams: 
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(1) structural evil, which tends toward invisibility, hiddenness, or anonym- 
ity, which may also be labeled structures of (misappropriated) power; and 
(2) the evil of neutrality, evidenced in contemporary form as liberalism. The 
film does not promote conservativism, nor does it decry all liberalism— 
only its errors, blind arrogance, and generic tolerance. Through symbols of 
image and sound, form and style, the film discloses the new, little noticed 
false myths that have developed. Because Europa magnifies evil there is 
no Christology or obvious redemption in this film (von Trier insists that it 
has a miraculous ending): it is an analysis of evil’s power in two seemingly 
benign forms. 

The Allied occupation of Germany brought an astonishing array of 
resources to rebuild the country, but what purported to be a brilliant plan 
for establishing democracy through denazification resulted in revealing 
the very weaknesses it was trying to heal, such as the hyper-racism of 
Nazi Germany, in the US and occupying countries. The postwar taboo 
against the term Rasse (race) made it appear that the problem of differ- 
ence had disappeared, so much that scholars ceased to address it, even 
as it remained central to German thinking (Chin 2010, 6). In such situ- 
ations, systems and structures are specifically designed to avoid evil, but 
evil’s drive morphs into something beyond our control, inescapable even 
with the best intentions: it becomes structural evil. Its defilement and 
power are represented in the incommensurability of every element of style 
in the film. Arguably, the visible yet invisible symbol of structural evil’s 
existence is the train, whose physical interiors and exteriors exceed the 
film’s frame for most of the film. The train absorbs the entire spectator’s 
vision, obliterating any objective view as it relentlessly barrels through 
Europa. More deeply problematic than “Europa’s” non-space, or the con- 
tinued existence of the Nazi apparatus fed by outside forces, the train 
englobes them all. 

The film opens in black and white with a tracking shot moving quickly 
over train tracks through the night. In voice-over, a hypnotist (Max von 
Sydow) tells an unseen person and the viewer to go deeper and deeper as 
he counts. On the count of ten, we will be in “Europa.” We are reminded 
of Europa’s seduction by the bull, Zeus, as he slowly steps into the waters 
without her knowing, until it is too late, and she cannot return. At the count 
of ten, the train is gone. The sound of rain pings off a large tank graffitied 
in black and white. Suddenly, the back of a man’s head in close-up cuts off 
our view: he is in color. His hat drips with rain. It is always night. This is 
the first clue that everything in this film is incommensurate, designed to 
destabilize the viewer. The man is Leopold Kessler, who arrives to sup- 
port the reconstruction efforts of Germany. Rosalind Galt notes the gap 
between the hypnotist’s voice stating we are in “Europa,” but evidence 
shows that we are in Germany. The diegesis space of Europa exists only in 
the disembodied voice of the hypnotist (Galt 2005, 6). Once Leo begins his 
work as sleeping car conductor on Zentropa’s train, the diegesis is almost 
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entirely in the train. The curtains are always closed, and exterior shots are 
night shots of a countryside emptied of people. Any real Germany is barely 
seen. Shortly we will return to the train—the critical construct in structural 
evil—but first, the extreme mise en scéne must be addressed. 

As stated, most of the film takes place within the train, its boundaries 
somewhere beyond the film frame. The film’s layering and back projection 
define every scene of the film. Rosalind Galt’s description is succinct: 


What is most striking about Zentropa’s form is its layering of discreet 
images whereby a technologically sophisticated form of matte effect is 
used to combine several superimposed and/or back-projected images in 
a single frame. This layering takes place in almost every shot in the film 
(up to seven layers). Color is combined with black and white, 16mm 
with 35mm, and wide angle with telephoto lenses. Thus, the image in 
the foreground usually has a different quality from that in the back- 
ground. Furthermore, layers are frequently manipulated. In addition to 
black-and-white and color film, colorization is used, so that part of the 
image is sepia toned or highlighted in red. 

(Galt 2005, 11) 


In such a shot, no stable diegesis is possible and narrative spaces multiply. 
Further, exterior shots include no actors, and space is never truly shared 
between actors and locations. Galt observes that the omission of any exte- 
rior longshots is a structural absence for a film that takes place amidst the 
rubble of Germany, illustrative of Zentropa’s refusal of liberal discourse 
(Galt 2005, 9). 

Echoing a true story, Leo is to give special service to the compartment 
of a Jewish man, Herr Ravenstein, who has been offered a position of 
mayor and is celebrating with his family. Katharina’s friend gives Leo 
the further responsibility of meeting two boys on the train, but through 
them he blindly facilitates the assassination of the Jewish mayor. Galt 
again succinctly articulates the disallowance of seamless space in the 
shot/reverse-shot description of Ravenstein’s assassination (Figure 4.3), 
in which: 


there is a shot through a train-compartment window, from behind the 
victim’s shoulder, showing a medium frontal angle of the boy shoot- 
ing at the mayor. The image is monochrome, but the compartment 
window is a color layer that becomes visible only as blood splatters 
against it. We cut to a reverse-angle shot from over the boy’s shoulder. 
He is in color, but the image of Ravenstein is now back projected and 
in black and white, in extreme close-up and disproportionally large. 
While the shot structure implies a coherent narrative space, the layers 
of the image work against the sense of coherence. 

(Galt 2005, 11) 
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Figure 4.3 Europa (1991), Lars von Trier, Zentropa. Ravenstein’s assassination. 


Color is a continual point of destabilization. Harlan Kennedy sees it as 
highlighting high-intensity points or key objects (Kennedy 1991, 71), and 
Galt explains it as historical artifice, but Udi Greenberg’s analysis seems 
the most complete (Greenberg 2008, 47). In Greenberg’s view the color 
shifts according to cinematic tradition, such that the European tradition 
reflects German expressionism with diagonal shots, cold facial expres- 
sions, and high contrast film noir. The color scenes, cast in an old yellow, 
identify with American genres associated with spectacle, action, and emo- 
tional drama, visible in Katharina’s father’s suicide, the romantic scenes, 
and the assassination. Greenberg further notes that the composer’s music 
for the color scenes was influenced by American film scores. In addition 
to color, the older films contain awkward shifts now seamless due to 
advanced technology. In part, she suggests, this causes a faulty nostalgia 
for older, more comfortable films, whose historical memory is inaccurate 
(Greenberg 2008, 47). The two competing cinematic traditions in genre, 
image, technique, color, and faulty nostalgia, shaped very different cine- 
matic mythologies and thus cultural and private memories of the period 
(Greenberg 2008, 47). 

Intertextuality in Europa is dense, making it difficult to adequately 
break down in brief. Elements represented, quoted, and copied in scenes 
throughout the film range from Hitchcock (music from Vertigo), Orson 
Welles, Eisenstein, Fritz Lang, to Tarkovsky. “Ruin films” of the 1940s— 
filming actual ruins and rubble of the time—include Germany Year Zero 
(Roberto Rossellini, 1948), A Foreign Affair (Billy Wilder, 1948), and Berlin 
Express (Jacques Tourneur, 1948). The train, Berlin Express involves an 
American protagonist, a bomb explosion on the train, terrorism by Nazi 
remnants, and significantly, it includes second-person voiceover narration. 
A Foreign Affair, with Marlene Dietrich, like Katharina Hartmann, has 
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her questionnaire falsified and has a Nazi past. The first films after the 
war that were made in Germany amongst the ruins are Triimmerfilm, or 
“rubble films” (also called “ruin films” by Galt). The first and most highly 
regarded rubble film in East Germany was The Murders are Among Us 
(1946), examining the reconstruction in terms of guilt and innocence. Galt 
notes that the film’s shot of a wedding in a cathedral ruin is replicated, shot 
for shot, in Zentropa (Galt 2005, 7-8). The German rubble films were crit- 
icized for focusing on the trauma of Germans after the war to the exclusion 
of the plight of returning Jews, the issue of Rasse (race) ignored. 

The distinct and false mythologies constructed around WWII and the 
post-1945 period caused the erasure of necessary memories, disallowing 
the repentance and healing necessary for life together and guarding against 
its repetition. This recognition and remembrance were never more imper- 
ative than in the 1980s and 1990s (Europa’s release was 1991), leading up 
to the Maastricht Treaty of 1992 (European Union agreement). Whether 
sourced in Stunden Null (zero hour), a strategy of silence toward racism 
to counter hyper racism, the Allied occupation, ignoring or hiding a con- 
tinuing Nazi apparatus, or cinematic traditions that masked the truths of 
war, structures ostensibly initiated for good altered through corruption, 
compromise, and hiding pasts, adding layers of lies during the early years 
following the occupation. 

It is these faulty myths that Europa addresses, intimated through its lay- 
ers of back projection, colors, things hidden or ignored in almost every 
scene. The train is the cinematic symbol of misappropriated power and 
evil structures that infused and formed false histories and lost memories. 
While Galt does not address structures of power or evil, she names the gap 
between the disembodied, hypnotic voiceover (instructing Leo throughout 
the film), the space of the train going “deeper and deeper” into Europa, and 
the diegetic space of Germany, for Leo arrives in Germany, not Europa or if 
Leo attempts to look out, the curtains abruptly close. Among the ironic and 
humorous visual metaphors are Leo’s constant attempts to open curtains, 
immediately thwarted by their abrupt closure. Trauma, guilt, and death are 
enlarged in the train’s back projections, implying psychic spaces of pain 
that mercilessly batter its passengers. The layers and color differences frac- 
ture the spaces between people. When Leo enters an unknown part of the 
train, he sees gaunt, starving men, revealing the train’s earlier purposes. No 
one speaks of its previous function. 

Galt sees the space that is Europa existing as a political idea, and the train 
as a textual condensation of this idea. I think she is correct, but the train as 
symbol is broader than that. It contains forms of evil that, although initi- 
ated by the Holocaust and the Nazi apparatus, are analogous to the spread- 
ing of moral infection that pervades The Element of Crime and Epidemic. 
The train is the embodiment of evil structures, just as the scheming bull 
embodies the evil in Europa’s rape. The amorphous plague of Epidemic and 
the infected waters of The Element of Crime take on the shape of the train’s 
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structure in Europa and von Trier analyzes the construction of evil through 
each of them. Like Epidemic, which remembers the history of Europe’s 
bubonic plague in connection with the film’s epidemic—imbued with fresh 
memory in the recent COVID-19 pandemic—Europa’s train cargo reflects 
an ongoing form of an ancient racism, which contributed to the onset of 
the Third Reich and its holocaust. Given power and the proper container, 
economic, political, and religious structures of evil designed to nurture 
and protect idols will entwine, propagate and flourish. Like Ezekiel’s 
symbolic confrontation before mountains with altars visible and invisible 
(Ezekiel 6:1-10), Europa symbolically confronts and denounces evil struc- 
tures of postwar Germany. Weaving themselves into the very structures of 
humanity’s existence, they foster miscommunication and simultaneously 
entangle and separate humankind, blinding humans’ capacity to truly see 
the Other, but presume they can. As its container, the train is structural 
evil’s visible symbol. Extending Galt’s portrayal in this way, her description 
of Europa aptly articulates and encompasses the total view: 
“Germany” appears to exist at the level of the image (seen in rail yards, 
houses, fields, etc.,), but “Europa” exists only via the disembodied voice. 
European space is invisible, existing as a political idea, not as a coherent 
location .... The train [should] be a machine for the rational mapping of 
space but instead works to destabilize it. Thus, while Leo spends a good deal 
of the film traveling across Germany for the railway company, he mostly 
remains on the train, never able to enter the space of the country directly. 
(Galt 2005, 6) 


Multiple strands of evils related to the human cogs in the machine of struc- 
tural evil interweave to create Europa’s narrative, but Leo’s neutral, ide- 
alistic position, and the consequent webs of catastrophe he weaves, is the 
central evil foregrounded and exegeted in the film. It nourishes and enables 
all the strands of evil contained within to flourish. As the liberal, tolerant, 
accepting one, he believes that by kindness and a generic brand of toler- 
ance he can make a difference. He cannot understand that this moral high 
ground is arrogant, blindly feeding evil power structures that enable them 
to flourish. Too late the liberal optimist (neutral) cries, “Stop the train. ’'m 
getting off!” or in Leo’s case, yelling, “This train will not go to Munich, 
Bremen, Frankfurt, or fucking Auschwitz; it will stand right here!” 

No one character in the film, however, is purely evil: Katharina caught 
between her father, Leo, and the Werewolves; Col. Harris caught between 
his US occupation obligation to reestablish viable corporate structures 
and rebuild the lives of desperate Germans and Jews; and Herr Hartmann 
caught between Zentropa and the US offer to re-establish its railway sys- 
tem. Leo is caught between his German and American bloodlines, his ide- 
alistic and romantic nature, and his respect for the strong Katharina—who 
at least names her role (or claims to). 
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Leo’s optimism disguises his neutrality. Lacking content, his optimism 
functions as a lie that covers the reality of what he and others are facing 
with more damaging consequences than we think. Such liberal idealism is 
not typically perceived as problematic or dangerous, but its deeply destruc- 
tive nature becomes fully apparent in the later film Manderlay (2005) 
through Grace. Several conversations indicate that Leo’s neutral position 
is central to his role. The priest, at the Hartmann home for dinner, claims 
that “God is on all sides and blames those who, with no belief, ‘are doomed 
to eternal wandering,” referring to the neutrals in Dante’s Inferno. As seen 
in the earlier examination of artist-prophets, Dante’s myth of hell indicates 
the seriousness of the sin of the neutrals—the literary myth central to this 
film—the damage they cause by their unwillingness to take a stand for 
one side or another, whether out of false generosity, fear, or laziness. Too 
loathed to be in either heaven or hell, they are sentenced to remain forever 
at the gates of hell, and eternally doomed to replay their inability to choose. 
Unceasingly chased by hordes of insects they are never able to standstill. 
The priest follows it up with the quote from John’s vision in the book of 
Revelation of Christ, who, holding the keys of Death and of Hades (Rev 
1:16-18), says “Because you are lukewarm, and neither cold nor hot, I am 
about to spit you out of my mouth” (Rev. 3:16). This, I suggest, is the NT 
passage central to this film, just as Revelation 1:7 is central (and spoken) 
in Images of a Relief. The film’s essence may be distilled into Dante’s myth 
of the neutrals and this NT verse warning of the dangers inherent in neu- 
trality. It intends a severe warning to European nations against fabricating 
unity by ignoring Germany’s postwar evils under the myth of neutrality. 

Later, Katharina makes a similar statement about the evil of Leo’s neu- 
trality when confessing to Leo that she betrayed her father, causing his sui- 
cide. But she asserts her strength in choosing and condemns Leo’s neutrality, 
stating, “In my view it is only you who have committed a crime.” Although 
this does not justify Katharina’s actions, it puts the spotlight on Leo’s sin, 
whose neutrality fosters his use as a deadly tool for the continuance of the 
Nazi apparatus, while also presenting Leo as a comic figure. His comment 
near the end of the film (finally!) exudes this: “I’ve gotten this rotten feeling 
that everyone’s been screwin’ me since I got here. And it makes me mad!” 

Commenting on the lack of ruin images in the film, Galt states that 
Zentropa (Europa) 


refuses the liberal discourse on German identity and postwar history. 
If the concept of a year zero is a lie, the film refuses the contemporary 
image of that lie, and in doing so suggests a different articulation of 
postwar history. The film’s narrative directly thematizes a rejection 
of year zero optimism, generally in the idealist Leo’s failure to help 
Germany and specifically in the focus on Nazi sympathizers, from the 
Werewolves to the Hartmann family. 

(Galt 2005, 9) 
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It is no accident that the film foregrounds and teases out the unusual ide- 
ology of the liberal optimist. It is a position rarely addressed except by an 
opposing conservative view, and when opposers make the case, blind spots 
multiply. Audiences for the films of von Trier often, but not always, skew 
toward the liberal viewer. When the film was released, timing for think- 
ing through the future of Europe was urgent, less than a year before the 
signing of the Maastricht Treaty (1992), officially unifying Europe. Deeply 
honest, painful conversations were needed post-haste throughout Europe. 
The Maastricht Treaty sets in stone a union of nations born of insincere 
neutrality, unwilling to confront the truth of Germany’s postwar history or 
their complicity to their peril. 

Hiddenness is rampant in the film: curtains shut out the truth of Germany’s 
landscape, the train’s use as a transport to death camps. The fractured 
spaces and layering so evident in the film’s style are not simply indicating 
many levels of historicity or even faulty layers, but fractures and separa- 
tions caused first by evil and our entanglement both exterior (defilement) 
and interior (sin, guilt), reaching back to the Adamic myth of evil’s origins. 
Defilement and the manipulative structures of evil englobed and contained 
by Europa’s train are initiated by the inordinate desire for power and hate. 
A neutral approach, visible as a particular kind of liberal optimism and tol- 
erance, is not only impotent within such structures but inadvertently fuels 
them. Those who espouse it are hypnotically lulled to sleep by the feeling 
that they are doing good, believing that they have the right and generous 
point of view. Visually confusing and dark, Europa cogently foregrounds 
the dilemmas Europe faces in a time-sensitive manner. But since it engages 
history, the film has no expiration date, nor does our propensity toward 
evil. The film’s accomplishment in Galt’s view, revealed through the film’s 
form and style, is Europa’s staging of the past to imagine the stakes of its 
future. This, joined with the film’s confrontation of evil and the dangers of 
neutrality, are what I call the film’s prophetic voice: 


Zentropa constructs history as a double bind: it looks back on a history 
that it also needs to debunk. There is no single Europe at the moment 
of reunification, and there was no single Europe before partition. 
What centers the historical image is this knowledge that it is necessary 
to return to the postwar past despite its inevitable disappointments. 
Zentropa structures the impossibility of creating a truly European 
image, but in staging the collocation of the continent’s disjunctive his- 
torical spaces, it begins to imagine the stakes in the idea of a Europe 
outside the dominant Western discourse .... [staging] the problem of 
the affect for the yet-to-be European subject. 

(Galt 2005, 18) 


This echoes Walter Benjamin’s essay on Paul Klee’s Angelus Novus 
(Figure 4.4), the chaos of history and the notion of progress. 
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Figure 4.4 “Angelus Novus” monoprint by Paul Klee (1920). 


Source: Wikimedia Commons. 


Margaret Cohen explains its source as the kabbalistic precept of the holy 
man’s activity of tikkun (Cohen 2004, 210), related to tikkun olam, mean- 
ing in Jewish Orthodox theology the overcoming of modes of idolatry, and 
in other sects of Judaism the requirement to repair or heal the world. The 
kabbalah holds that God’s attributes were contained in vessels of glass, but 
defiled by evil’s presence they shattered, distributing their contents to the 
four corners of the earth. Gathering the scattered, broken fragments and 
piecing them back together to form a whole describes the hope and practice 
of tikkun. Cohen writes: 


Benjamin fused tikkun with the Surrealist notion that liberation would 
come through releasing repressed collective material to produce his cel- 
ebrated account of the revolutionary historiographer, who sought to 
grab hold of elided memories as they sparked to view at moments of 


present danger. 
(Cohen 2004, 2010) 


Europa visually confronts us with repressed collective material and tries 
to “grab hold of elided memories” so they will light up like fireworks at 
the moment we are tempted to avoid confrontation and the truth, to shake 
hands, sign the Maastricht Treaty, and pull the curtains closed on memo- 
ries and histories too dangerous to hide. The structures of evil will resur- 
face. Such confrontation is prophetic work, a powerfully prophetic voice 
through symbols of form and style that warn and judge in the way Yahweh 
commands Ezekiel to warn, to judge, to be the watchman of Israel for a 
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people who will not listen and whose foreheads are like flint. Regardless of 
repercussion Ezekiel is required to speak, and he does. 

What may be said of Europa’s ending in light of Leo’s last moment deci- 
sion to end his neutrality, to stop the inevitable disaster? He had set the 
bomb and jumped off the train just before it was to cross the bridge. Lying 
on the cool grass under the night sky, the narrator says: 


Look up at the stars. See how the stars resemble illuminated cities on a 
map? Or maybe it is the fading lights of human lives. But you are here 
to help the lights burn brighter, not to put them out. At any cost you 
must make this good again. Run for the bomb! 


And Leo does. Just in time he stops the bomb, but discovers Katherina on 
his train, caught and handcuffed, for she has been a Werewolf all along. 
Leo pulls the emergency brake to stop all forward movement into the 
future, then hides in the bathroom to think what to do. Suddenly the train 
moves, crosses another bridge, and explodes, regardless of his actions. As 
the car comes to rest at the bottom of the river, Leo drowns. Although Leo 
chooses to act, or rather to undo his initial act at the last moment, he fails. 
His attempt to save lives ultimately costs his life. 

If the train symbolizes structures of evil that grow exponentially in 
wartime and postwar Germany as I have proposed, its survival would 
be the greater disaster, regardless of who perishes. The range of evils on 
the train is symbolically depicted by individuals Leo passes in the corri- 
dor before closeting himself in the bathroom. The train justifiably is not 
saved, and Leo, struggling in vain to escape, drowns. Yet he decisively 
ceases to be neutral, who finally acts authentically and dangerously to 
save others. There is, I suggest, a coded theological grace in its end- 
ing. Von Trier comments on this in an interview with Christian Braad 
Thomsen: 


Religion and the miracle have to a certain extent been present in my 
films from the start. At the end of Images of a Relief, the protagonist is 
raised over the treetops, and all of the films end with either some kind of 
deliverance or from God’s point of view. This goes for Europa as well, 
where the protagonist drifts down the river and out to sea. 

(Thomsen 1996, 108) 


This may be read as ironic, in line with von Trier the sly prankster. 
However, in an alternate reading that contrasts with the more obvious 
meaning, and uniting von Trier’s words about religion, miracle, deliver- 
ance, and God’s point of view, with the watery images offered we might 
read the ending as follows: It was impossible for Leo to escape to save him- 
self, thus at the bottom of the river the sleeping car and Leo, the sleeper in 
death, have come to rest. But above his body people are still alive—with 
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legs kicking, struggling, frantic bodies trying to survive, as all must do 
to save themselves from Europa’s evils. Leo, delivered from Europa’s evil, 
is miraculously freed by “the force of the stream [that] has opened the 
door and is leading [him] on ... to the ocean that mirrors the sky.” There 
he is united with the multitude of those floating free from the shackles 
of evil and death, and into transcendent life with God. The world of the 
living, however, is impossibly bound to evil’s existence. Its structures 
and entanglements remain. Like Ezekiel’s sign-acts, truth is given voice 
through symbol, here watery miracle, of the Spirit who draws, leads, in 
mysterious ways to live with God. 

In Ezekiel, the symbol of structural evil’s generating force is the idol. 
In Chapter 6:1-10, Ezekiel sets his face against the mountains of Israel 
cradling the high places of idolatry with a face of confrontation, for the 
inviolable strength that created mountains can also crush them. He then 
prophesies against them, against the high places of idol worship that vio- 
late the people and their covenant with Yahweh. Those very idols will 
be obliterated, the people slain in front of them, their dead bodies and 
bones scattered around them. The altars will bear their guilt and become 
desolate. Their detestable idols violate their bond with God, which 
Ricoeur understands as the core of all sin (Ricoeur 1969, 52). Such idols 
in Israel and Judah begin as physical objects around which “detestable 
practices,” misuse of power, and structural evil evolve (Ezek 19, 20, 22). 
They demand visible altars: high places, temples, and palaces for kings, 
princes, and officials to clone and perpetrate idolatry and power. Worse 
yet, idol worship breeds invisible altars, constructions designed to cradle 
the idols. These invisible altars are multivalent, evil structures that feed 
on power: religion and anti-religion—the priests of Israel who profane the 
Sabbath, permit idol worship in holy places, false prophets, and the pol- 
itics of government through kings, princes, and officials, who shed their 
people’s blood, oppress the aliens, are racist, commit extortion, misuse 
wealth, deny justice, sexually abuse women, and encourage the people to 
do likewise. 

Although some people may escape the destruction of the idols, altars, and 
Jerusalem, they will be held captive in other lands, and will be loathsome 
in their own sight for the evils they have committed (Ezek 6:9). Shame and 
self-loathing are critical topics in Ezekiel, and much has been written on 
them, although this particular sign-act, Ezekiel’s confrontation of the moun- 
tainous high places, is an example is merely a trace in the literature since 
it offers no lengthy narrative metaphor like Ezekiel 16, nor does it reveal 
the shame born of those who are restored (Ortlund 2011, 1). Jacqueline 
Lapsley, however, emphasizes that the “people’s deliverance paradoxically 
entailed painful revelations concerning their past behavior” (Lapsley 2012, 
141). This provides a “devastating clarity of self-perception ... a new moral 
self, capable of making accurate moral assessments” (Lapsley 2012, 141). 
The ensuing journey of Germany mirrors this confrontation of shame and 
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self-loathing, and a seeking of a new moral self. But deep confrontation 
with their history of racism has yet to occur. 

Dancer in the Dark (2000) debunks the new myth of the American 
Dream, the land of opportunity for immigrants. Paired with the Golden 
Heart tale, it also reaches back to the ancient Creation/Adamic myth of 
the source of our evil, and with the Christian tradition of Christ’s redemp- 
tion. Outside of Images of a Relief, it is the only von Trier film that pre- 
sents a complete Christian allegory through symbolic use of style. Since it 
is an allegory, and unlike Breaking the Waves, does not include obvious 
religious symbols, dialogue, or ostensible miracles, few scholars or critics 
have noticed. 

Dancer in the Dark tells the story of Selma (Bjérk), who immigrates to 
the United States in the 1960s to obtain an operation for her son, Gene. 
They both have a congenital eye disease, but she hopes to save Gene’s sight 
through the operation. Working in a factory by day and doing piecework at 
night, Selma progressively loses her own sight. She loves Hollywood musi- 
cals and daydreams in song and dance, which interrupt the narrative. Bill, 
her landlord, steals her savings for Gene’s operation. She accidentally shoots 
him and is then goaded into “finishing him off.” Indicted for murder, Selma 
still keeps his secret, and consequently is hanged. 

Through the American Dream myth, Dancer criticizes the abuse of 
America’s immigrant people, its labor, and indicts its use of capital 
punishment. It deploys America’s Hollywood musical as film form and 
acoustical style through music for its critique. It both celebrates and 
critiques the musical, and at another level, the ideology reinforcing the 
American dream. Instead of conveying its criticism through narrative 
or dialogue, the film uses the capacity of sound and vision, inseparably 
joining form and content (Ging 2004, 22). The film contrasts the false 
dream that America presents and the opposing reality that we see in 
Selma’s struggle, emphasized by the drab colors, rough handheld camera 
which, like the Dogme films, obtain documentary-style immediacy. With 
no background music and slow pacing, they carry a great authenticity in 
emotion. This dramatically contrasts this with the innovative cinematic 
form specifically designed for this “musical melodrama” in which von 
Trier, who shoots it, moves between the handheld style and exuberant 
musical fantasies. “Both modes are intensely subjective” states Victoria 
Wohl, “designed to take us inside Selma’s head and stage her private 
visions” (Wohl 2015). 

A colorful whirl of movement, the musical numbers themselves offer 
their own truth with awkward, out-of-syne choreography, with their 
100-camera (DV) technique designed to capture everything, but instead 
limit our view. Heads and limbs extend out of the screen and with no 
tracking camera, Selma’s body is blurred and hidden by other dancers. The 
viewer keeps seeking her throughout the intentional abstraction of blurred 
bodies and colors as the cameras deny her content, forcing her to search 
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through form (Kickasola 2004, 49), teasing her to see differently. Brenda 
Austin-Smith notes that: 


The camera denies us the normal viewing strategies (and pleasures) 
associated with musicals, in which mid and long shots are favoured 
because they provide an unobstructed view of the dancing body and its 
expansive movements. Here the framing seems inspired by a different, 
punishing principle bent on frustrating visual pleasure and curtailing 
the utopian resonances of choreography. 

(Austin-Smith 2006, 37) 


The film mirrors how the world sees America, purposefully casting actors 
with varied accents and nationalities to further drive its point home. Its 
critique stylistically and ironically invokes old Russian musicals in songs 
about work, not romance. Dancer’s objective critique of America’s sin of 
capital punishment, which overtook all discussion of the film at Cannes, 
uniquely portrays the rest of the world’s view of America. Durovitova 
comments that it is: 


An attempt to send a letter to America in its own language, to say some- 
thing like “this is how you look to us from where we stand” ... in an 
entertainment idiom .... what it had to say and how it was saying it can 
give us an insider’s insight into a particular outsider’s view of the US 
.... one could hear a kind of early warning, even one possible proleptic 
answer to that key post-9/11 question, “Why do they hate us so?” 
(Duroviéova and Rosenbaum n.d., 100) 


Selma’s trial reverses the truth of the murder. She is prosecuted for betray- 
ing Bill, rather than Bill being prosecuted for betraying her, but she is also 
accused of betraying America, where, as the prosecutor says, she found 
refuge, trust, and friendship. Selma is actually tried, says Wohl, for break- 
ing America’s “immigrant contract” (Wohl 2015). “She had nothing but 
contempt for our great country and its principles,” states the prosecutor. 
“This somewhat romantic, certainly communistic woman ... worships Fred 
Astaire but not his country.” Wohl sees the film as a critique of America’s 
national fantasy of itself versus the individual’s fantasy of it, “blind spots 
and double vision,” on both sides, but Wohl admits, “One of the central 
problems in interpreting Lars von Trier’s films is understanding the relation 
between their provocative politics and their innovative cinematic form” 
(Wohl 2015). 

Suggesting a similar quandary of interpretation, but examining tropes of 
melodrama and musicals in Dancer’s trial scene, Austin-Smith says: 


The boundaries that define the differences between the maternal mel- 
odrama and the musical become a cusp, a lip, an edge over which 
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both the emotional excesses of melodrama and the physical excesses 
of the musical spill, only to gather in a generic space that has no clear 
definition, partaking as it does of both without belonging exclusively 
to either. 

(Austin-Smith 2006, 39) 


The new myth storyline in Dancer is a needful critique of America’s blind 
spots, according to most scholars, but it ultimately dissolves if pressed too 
hard for clarity between the narrative and the film’s form and style. Image 
and content work against each other, rupturing the storyline, preventing 
its validation by cinematic forms. It is quite clear that a “double vision” is 
intended between America and the immigrant, Selma, as is the critique that 
goes with it. 

Operating through allegory, another story told by Dancer’s cinematic 
style, musical form, and genre, aligns with the earliest Adamic myth and 
the Christian tradition. Confronting spiritual blindness, Dancer in the 
Dark reveals our spiritual poverty and utter blindness to the wild, colorful, 
Spirit-filled life within--more like music but not quite poetry (Damasio 
2012, 197). Selma does not just love musicals. They express her spiritual 
life within that no one sees. The more blind she becomes, the more visible 
and present that life is for her. She presents a world that is always joyful, for 
in the musical, “nothing dreadful ever happens.” In an interview with Dave 
Kehr, von Trier says, “[Selma] is actually using these fantasies to change 
perspective,” to see “her own reality” in an enhanced form (von Trier, 
2000). However, they are at a different plane altogether than her quotidian 
life, with a hundred cameras capturing her songs, trying it seems to get at 
something more that is felt, in some sense by obfuscation. Bodies, limbs, 
and heads get in her way, disavowing the centrally staged singer-dancer. 
Often hidden, she whirls and sings, completely caught up in something we 
are not entirely privileged to share: the purpose is not her staging, it is for 
another. The train song is full of color and dancers (train-hoppers) who 
proclaim with her that she has seen all she needs to see. She is content to 
live in her “other world.” 

In the film, Selma becomes progressively blind from her congenital eye 
disease. In the non-musical scenes, the handheld camera moves so closely 
with her body and face, particularly in her home, that she is blurred, 
as if we are experiencing encroaching blindness with her, walking through 
her world with her intimately and awkwardly. Her son Gene is already 
afflicted with it and wears glasses, although she does not tell him it will 
render him blind. She calls it a “family thing,” and Gilbert Yeoh observes 
that Gene’s very name reminds us of its genetic inevitability (Yeoh 2016, 6). 
Saving him from it becomes her life’s focus. She sets up the operation with 
the hospital but gives them only the name of her idol from Czech musicals, 
Oldrich Novy, who is, she falsely claims, her father. Selma says, “He will 
come, and he will say that his name is Novy. And then you will know that 
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his name is paid for.” He will thus receive a new name. Yeoh, who places 
this in specifically Christian terms says: 


This generationally transmitted defective constitution is, of course, 
von Trier’s metaphor for Christian sin and, within its allegorical 
logic, Dancer imagines the redemption of this defective generational 
condition through Selma’s sacrificial death. 

(Yeoh 2016, 6-7) 


Immediately following the murder, a significant and telling exchange hap- 
pens within Selma’s song in which Bill is alive. Austin-Smith is struck, as 
we all are, by the strange exchange: 


In one of the film’s most surreal sequences, even death is overcome by 
music, as Selma and the murdered Bill are reconciled through dance, thus 
offering a fantastic vision of the perfect communicative transparency 
and honesty missing in life. 

(Austin-Smith 2006, 36) 


This song invokes the Christian allegory and her musical-spiritual world with 
God where forgiveness and reconciliation are central. 

Selma is clear that Novy is her father, and in the courtroom, she exu- 
berantly launches into song and Novy, her imagined father, joins her. She 
sings, “Why do I love you so much? What kind of magic is this? How come 
I can’t help but adore you?” Novy responds joyfully, dancing with her, sing- 
ing the refrain, “I'll always be there to catch you.” But of course, he is not 
there, and she is found guilty, subject to hanging. Yeoh depicts Novy not 
as the famed dancer, but the “fatherly God-figure who expresses eternal 
support for [her],” echoing Hebrews 13:5, “I will never leave you or forsake 
you” (Yeoh 2016, 10). Yeoh presses this relationship further, linking it with 
Gene, whose operation will require him to take on a new name, redefining 
his identity with the father Novy of the musical world. More than a phys- 
ical process, it links Gene to an “all-loving father-figure. If Selma dies so 
that Gene may see, he sees within the expanded terms of Christian spiritual 
sight” (Yeoh 2016, 10). 

An excellent attorney is found for Selma, but she refuses his service, 
for it costs precisely the amount of money saved for Gene’s operation. She 
determines to die so that he might see. 

Yeoh presents Selma as allegorical Christ-figure. As such, Selma’s pure 
intentions are betrayed both by Bill, his wife, and by Samuel, her community 
theatre choreographer. Samuel secretly turns her in and like Judas (Matt 
26:49), betrays her with a symbolic kiss. Innocent, Selma is silent before 
the false accusations, like Christ (Mark 14:61; Matt 27:14). She is maligned 
not only as an ungrateful immigrant, who has been treated hospitably and 
kindly, as her prosecutor says, but is a person without conscience, a thief, 
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murderer, seducer, and betrayer. Yet she keeps her pledge to Bill: “Mum’s 
the word.” She is thus condemned to death by hanging. Her death in many 
ways does parallel Christ’s death, and such a clear correlation is rare. Her 
painful walk to her death is only made possible by the compassionate help 
of a prison warden, Brenda, who creates a rhythm for her by counting. It 
enables Selma to sing the “107 steps” and dance her way to the gallows, 
and prison doors thrown open, she sacramentally blesses the inmates on her 
way. “Selma lies down with inmates on death row, breaking down racial, 
territorial, and legal borders, releasing them from bondage” (Badley 2011, 
97). Without the song, prior to her dramatic hanging, her emotional agony 
is unbearable as she is strapped against her will to a wooden board, then 
plunged to her death. 

Yeoh poses the key question of the film as asking persons of faith: will 
someone be there to catch her when she falls? For most it is a laughable, 
awkward, or at least ironic question in the face of musical fantasy. Yeoh: 


detect[s] that what von Trier is doing in the final scene of the protago- 
nist’s hanging is in fact posing the specific question of Christian faith. 
Is there indeed someone there-a loving, reassuring father-figure—to 
catch Selma as she falls? 

(Yeoh 2016, 11) 


He suggests that it “gestures toward an answer in the affirmative” through 
the “next-to-the-last-song,” which connotes (as the penultimate song) 
that the musical will never end (Yeoh 2016, 12). Early on, Selma tells Bill 
that the one thing she finds annoying in musicals is the last song, so she 
would leave after the next-to-last song, for then the musical would go on 
forever, “because you just know when it goes really big, and the camera 
goes like, out the roof, and you just know it’s gonna end.” 

Strapped to the board, upright, the noose around her neck, she is handed 
her son Gene’s glasses, letting her know the eye surgery is done and he 
will not go blind. For her, it exonerates her actions and fulfills her sin- 
gle-minded vision for him. Diegetically, she sings “Next to the Last Song” 
while strapped upright and pulled into place. 


Dear Gene, of course you are here 
And now it’s nothing to fear 
Oooh, I should have known 
Oooh, I was never alone 

This isn’t the /ast song 

There is no violin 

The choir is so quiet 

And no one takes a spin 

This is the next to last song 

And that’s all, all. 
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As Selma plunges down the trapdoor, the final shot shifts to a different, 
formal style. 
Yeoh states: 


While all the previous moving shots in the film are handheld and hence 
jerky, in this final shot, we have a moving shot that is defined by a very 
formal camera movement —a vertical crane shot. The switch to a new 
style indicates a new dimension. 

(Yeoh 2016, 13, 14). 


The shot slowly rises to the ceiling, then through the construction of the 
ceiling. What lies “beyond” the roof remains unknown, for Yeoh, present- 
ing a “tantalizing openness rather than affirming faith.” It gestures but 
does not answer. However, through style and the final song, I believe it does 
more than gesture. 

Selma receives her wish of leaving at the next-to-the-last song in the end. 
After she plunges through the trapdoor and the curtains are closed, the fol- 
lowing quote appears on the screen, leaving us with the visible “Word,” if 
you will, written non-diegetically on the screen as witness to her testimony 
that “it’s only the last song if we let it be.” 


They say it’s the last song 
They don’t know us, you see 
It’s only the last song 

If we let it be 


The crane shot slowly rises through the roof and at the roofline the screen 
goes black. All is quiet. As the music rises we hear her singing “New World,” 
over the credits. 


Train-whistles, a sweet clementine 
Blueberries, dancers in line 
Cobwebs, a bakery sign 
[Chorus] 

If living is seeing 

I’m holding my breath 

In wonder—I wonder 

What happens next? 

A new world, a new day to see 
See, see 

[Verse 2] 

I’m softly walking on air 
Halfway to heaven from here 
Sunlight unfolds in my hair 
[Chorus] 
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Oh—I’m walking on air 

Oh—to heaven from here 

Oh 

If living is seeing 

I’m holding my breath 

In wonder—I wonder 

What happens next? 

A new world, a new day to see (italics mine for emphasis) 


Gilbert Yeoh does not comment on “New World.” Linda Badley under- 
stands “New World” as vindicating Selma’s “Next to the Last Song.” She 
“sings defiantly of a present that continues in its impact on her audience” 
(Badley 2011, 97). 

Despite the terrors of life and dread, in death she sings defiantly 
of a real choice, in living to be present in two worlds at once because 
they really are one world, and in dying, to “live and (then) see.” On 
“to heaven from here ... in wonder ... A new world, a new day to 
see, see, see.” What is gestured toward through lyrics is being “caught” 
up in the air. 

In life, Selma’s singing and dancing expresses her sensuous, felt life in the 
world of God’s presence, which is surprisingly well-described through her 
musical reveries: dwelling in two worlds at once, the simultaneous presence 
of the spiritual world which she embodies and, with affective sight, she 
sees. Roger Ebert wrote, “von Trier’s sense of spirituality is intense, and 
he can envision the supernatural as literally present in the world” (Ebert 
2009). In Christian terms, God is literally present in the world through the 
Holy Spirit, to which humans are ordinarily blind, a God-bathed world 
which for some, at times feels more real than the quotidian world—“a lot 
like music but not yet poetry” (Damasio 2012, 197). It is what in Scripture 
is meant by the phrase, “walking in the Spirit” (Gal 5:22-23, 25; Rom 8:6). 
For Ben Quash: 


The life-giving Spirit is a Spirit of continual donation. Such a God is 
manifest in an otherness from us, an independence of us, that breaks 
our idolatrous hold on God—and will often, therefore, feel like “depar- 
ture.” But this thrill is also, in Christian terms, the thrill of the lover’s 
approach: 


God’s silent, searching flight: 
When my Lord’s head is filled with dew, and all 
His locks are wet with the clear drops of night 
His still, soft call; 
His knocking time ... 
(Vaughn 1976, xvii) 
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Ricoeur ends his hermeneutics of revelation with a similar reflection, based 
on the world of the text of scripture unfolding itself to us as a world, which 
I quote at length, for both Quash’s view of the Holy Spirit and Ricoeur’s 
hermeneutics are central to the prophetic voice that speaks nonverbally in 
von Trier’s films through their disturbing style, ruptures, and maculations: 


Historical testimony [Scripture] ... is a “presentation,” ... wherein we 
affirm an order exempt from that servitude [to] finite existence ... On the 
subjective side, the [only] experience of testimony can provide ... for a 
specifically religious and biblical experience of revelation .... [Why] is it 
so difficult for us to conceive of a dependence without [external rules and 
laws]? Is it not because we too often and too quickly think of a will that 
submits and not enough of an imagination that opens itself? ... For what 
are the poem of the Exodus and the poem of the resurrection ... addressed 
to if not to our imagination rather than our obedience? If to understand 
oneself is to understand oneself in front of the text [Scripture], must we 
not say that the reader’s understanding is suspended, de-realized, made 
potential just as the world itself is metamorphosized by the poem? If this 
is true, we must say that the imagination is that part of ourselves that 
responds to the text as a Poem, and that alone can encounter revelation 


no longer as an unacceptable pretension, but a nonviolent appeal. 
(Ricoeur 1977, 37) 


Critical to Dancer is not just the spiritual life of Selma, but what the film 
is doing at a deeply human level: unmasking our idols, our cultural forms 
of idolatry, our unjust structures, and the bold-faced lies we who are 
Americans present and believe as an American culture: that we are gen- 
erous to other nations (or have been), that our symbolic Statue of Liberty 
welcomes all—but really only those with legitimate documentation—and 
that our people are passionately pro-life—but in fact uphold capital pun- 
ishment. Real life matters, and mattered to Selma, for which reason the 
film was made. In Selma, Alabama, life did not matter. But God is a God 
for us in this messy world in which we were given the authority to create 
lives, and structures, and the freedom to choose, whether for good or evil. 

In addition to critical issues of justice, hospitality is a companion issue, 
also addressed in von Trier’s next film, Dogville. Authentic hospitality to 
the other is prior to systems of justice, the most fundamental, originary 
seeing of the other through all difference. To enact this hospitality is to 
be radically humbled by seeing in the other’s face the trace of God, as 
Levinas says (Urbano 2012, 50). C.S. Lewis eloquently speaks of this kind 
of authentic hospitality toward which not only neighbors, but communities 
and nations and unions of nations should labor: 


The load, or weight, or burden of my neighbour’s glory should be laid 
daily on my back, a load so heavy that only humility can carry it, and the 
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backs of the proud will be broken. It is a serious thing to live in a society 
of possible gods and goddesses, to remember that the dullest and most 
uninteresting person you talk to may one day be a creature which, if you 
saw it now, you would be strongly tempted to worship, or else a horror and 
a corruption such as you now meet, if at all, only in a nightmare. All day 
long we are, in some degree, helping each other to one or other of these 
destinations. It is in the light of these overwhelming possibilities, it is with 
the awe and the circumspection proper to them, that we should conduct all 
our dealings with one another, all friendships, all loves, all play, all politics. 
There are no ordinary people. You have never talked to a mere mortal. 
(Lewis, C.S. 2001, 45-46) 


Selma is frustratingly silent. She mirrors the sheep being led to the slaughter as 
she refuses to speak of the injustices perpetrated against her. A similar silence is 
found in Ezekiel from the beginning, quite the opposite of what is expected of a 
prophet. His first sign-act requires being bound by ropes inside his home (Ezek 
3:24-25), his strange behavior intensifying the people’s curiosity. Not only is 
he bound, but he is struck dumb, silent. Central to the role of the prophet is to 
speak not only for Yahweh, but also to plead on behalf of the people. Unlike 
other prophets, Ezekiel speaks for God alone. Other than his verbal proph- 
ecies, Ezekiel is unable to speak until Jerusalem falls (Ezek 3:26-27/24:25- 
27/33:21-22). Instructing Ezekiel in his most tragic sign-act of all, Yahweh says, 


Son of man, with one blow I am about to take from you the delight 
of your eyes. Yet do not lament or weep or shed any tears. Groan qui- 
etly; do not mourn for the dead. Keep your turban fastened and your 
sandals on your feet; do not cover your mustache and beard or eat the 
customary food of mourners 

(Ezek 24:15-17) 


And Ezekiel’s wife dies. 

The people are entirely confused and appalled at his silence and behavior. 
Why would Yahweh be so cruel as to take Ezekiel’s wife’s life, “the delight of 
his eyes.” And why would he refuse to observe all rules of mourning? Later 
he reveals the sign-act’s message: Yahweh is about to destroy the delight of 
their eyes—the temple. Their sons and daughters who are still in Jerusalem 
will be killed by the sword. But they must act like Ezekiel when this occurs. 
He is a sign to them. Ezekiel’s entire prophetic career exemplifies a silence 
born of obedience to that which is invisible to our eyes. Almost-blind Selma 
sees a world of startling color, dance, and song others are not privileged 
to see, and Ezekiel sees the most fantastic vision of all the prophets in his 
inaugural vision of “the living creatures and the glory of the Lord.” 


The appearance of the creatures was like burning coals of fire or 
like torches ... it was bright, and lightning flashed out of it .... 
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As I looked at the living creatures, I saw a wheel on the ground 
beside each creature with its four faces. This was the appearance and 
structure of the wheels: They sparkled like chrysolite, and all four 
looked alike. Each appeared to be made like a wheel intersecting a 
wheel .... Their rims were high and awesome, and all four rims were 
full of eyes all around .... the spirit of the living creatures was in 
the wheels .... When the creatures moved, I heard the sound of their 
wings, like the roar of rushing waters, like the voice of the Almighty, 
like the tumult of an army 

(Ezek 1:15-18, 21, 24) 


Like Selma, Ezekiel bears witnesses to this perception and vision with 
humility and grace, born of a power beyond. 


Unusual timing of the films 


Some of von Trier’s film releases are extraordinarily matched with histori- 
cal and political timing of cultural traumas or events, so in the context of 
considering their prophetic nature it is remiss to ignore it. As noted above, 
Europa (1991) was released the year prior to the signing of the Maastricht 
Treaty of 1992 (creation of the European Union), while the trilogy’s related 
films, The Element of Crime (1984) and Epidemic (1987), were released 
three to six years prior. The trilogy teased apart associated key geopolit- 
ical issues and false perceptions prior to the treaty and the formation of 
the European Union. Melancholia (2011), was released prior to the spate 
of apocalyptic films in 2012 (Tribeca News, 2012), related to the Mayan 
calendar prediction of a 2012 apocalypse—which many took very seriously. 
Only Melancholia shows the finale at the beginning to be clear that its 
focus is on the characters’ individual responses to facing imminent death 
instead of the typical Hollywood spectacular. Nymphomaniac (2013), the 
story of Joe’s descent and her destruction by nymphomania, was released 
two years before the hugely popular, gratuitous film Fifty Shades of Grey 
(2015), which made BDSM and life focused solely on sexuality accessible 
and attractive to the general public. Game of Thrones (2011), the most 
popular television series of all time, opened the world of BDSM to the gen- 
eral public. Von Trier’s Nymphomaniac, an almost 300-page script, began 
physical production in 2012, indicating that it was well in process when 
the book, Game of Thrones released. This is to suggest that von Trier’s 
films not only address deeply serious issues but perceive the need to do it 
in film form in proximity with, or even prior to, their popularity explosion 
in gratuitous form. Despite von Trier’s proclamation of Nymphomaniac 
as a porn film, touting its extreme sexuality, and the provocative sexual- 
ity in the film, evidence suggests that the film has an antithetical goal for 
a sexually addicted culture, as stated earlier in this chapter: its positive 
use for sex addicts in therapy (Journal of Sexual Medicine), its structure 
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based on Dante’s circles of Hell, and its ending, whether in Caveh Zahedi’s 
view or mine (Talkhouse, n.d.). Once again, this book does not claim von 
Trier’s artist-prophet status but focuses instead on the prophetic value of 
his films. His public proclamations should not be the standard by which 
their prophetic voice should be measured, and it is at least possible that von 
Trier provokes audiences into watching Nymphomaniac to serve its deeper 
purpose of confrontation. 

The House that Jack Built (2018), considered in light of the 2018 
weekly school shootings and other mass shootings in the US, reveals 
more than surface gratuitous mutilation. The horrific and repulsive 
nature of the film explores behavioral patterns (see PETA statement 
above) and the way a psychopath thinks, and more than just being 
caught, there are afterlife consequences: Jack goes to hell. This is gro- 
tesque and unnecessary to many, but those of us who experience stu- 
dents and others shot and killed perhaps need to be shocked into some 
visual, embodied understanding of such a mindset through a film that is 
not gratuitous. Although the films’ releases exhibit remarkable timing, 
I do not advocate stretching its meaning to be in analogical relationship 
to the biblical prophet as seer, but it is worth pondering within the whole 
picture of the films of Lars von Trier, and the exceptional capacity the 
films have to respond to current needs. 


The ideal spectator: Von Trier’s extreme cinema, ethics, 
and the prophetic voice 


Encapsulating the ideal spectator constructed for Lars von Trier’s entire 
body of films seems a near impossible task in any case—films with the 
explicit goal of challenging the director to a new genre, form, and style 
with each film: consider the difference between the technically complex 
Europa, the Dogme 95 film, The Idiots, to the gorgeous and devastat- 
ing Melancholia. Our tolerance for the extreme has shifted in the past 40 
years of von Trier’s filmmaking, and his oeuvre has shifted with it. Two 
constants remain: first, his insistence on provocation, “What’s important 
to me with a film is that you use impeccable technique to tell people a 
story they don’t want to be told” (Michelson 1982, 10), and the theme of 
evil—in comments about the films and evil’s centrality in them (Bjorkman 
2005, 81). Notes to the press at Cannes Film Festival for The House that 
Jack Built (2018) were brief: “For many years I’ve made films about good 
women, now I did a film about an evil man” (Lazic 2018). The films are 
literally constructed stylistically for explosive, embodied reception. With 
these things in mind, who is the ideal spectator for whom the films are 
constructed? 

Von Trier asserts that he is the primary spectator for whom the films 
are made. As quoted above, he says, “I declare war on myself, on the way 
I was brought up, on my values the entire time” (von Trier and Katja 2005). 
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Minimally this means that the spectator must be willing to “take the 
good with the evil” (Hitchcockian introduction to The Kingdom televi- 
sion series): his family contended that all problems have rational solutions, 
that evil does not exist, and it appears, from films to interviews, that this 
is the central family value upon which he wages war. Declaring war on 
himself, which he does with every film, also means the spectator must be 
willing for provocation at every turn in the film. Beyond von Trier’s own 
vision, writing, and direction, the films are the creation of a community 
of actors, artisans, and tradespeople, all of it rendered through the cam- 
era’s vision, allowing him to learn from the gestalt experience even as he 
leads and shapes the production. 

The spectator for whom the films are constructed must then want to be 
challenged, or provoked; must be willing to confront evil, and be pressed to 
her limit intellectually and affectively. If spectators leave in mid-screening, 
it signals to this director that the film hits the right nerve. The films are 
also constructed for the spectator who is hungry for subjective, embodied, 
artistic experiences, not merely intrigued by extreme cinema but willing to 
suffer painful experiences to watch them. 

Rosalind Galt, in “The Suffering Spectator? Perversion and Complicity 
in Antichrist and Nymphomaniac,” contends that central to Antichrist’s 
construction of its spectator is a “complex affect layering bodily, emotional, 
and political responses,” causing an acute and “perversely destabilizing 
affective relationship with the spectator.” It creates intense feelings par- 
ticularly through boundary-pushing sex and sexualized violence. Because 
the image’s content works against its form (my italics) the effect is doubled, 
similar to images that simultaneously produce laughter and repulsion, and 
“reflexivity layers affects to produce perverse complicity” (Galt 2016, 86). 

If the films aim toward ethical reflection but in painful, traumatic ways, 
what is the obligation of the spectator who may feel this is not fair or right? 
By entering a von Trier film screening, the spectator abdicates all agency 
over what occurs, consciously agreeing to undergo a disturbing combina- 
tion of pleasure and pain and consenting to suffer in a consensual, sado- 
masochistic relationship with the film. Thus, another aspect of the ideal 
spectator is one who willingly agrees to a cinematic contract that entails 
surrender to manipulation, disturbing pain/pleasure, and spectatorial 
reflection. It is an intentional encounter (Baracco 2017, 43). 

The disturbing, rupturing experience of the spectator may mean that 
her ethics are assaulted, but not because von Trier’s films are unethical. 
One need only look at The House that Jack Built (2018) for one such case 
regarding a violent scene that outraged Cannes cinemagoers. Lisa Lange, 
Senior Vice President of People for the Ethical Treatment of Animals 
(PETA) issued a statement in defense of Lars von Trier: 


Following numerous calls about a scene in Lars von Trier’s film “The 
House That Jack Built” in which a young child uses a pair of pliers to 
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cut a duckling’s leg off, PETA has confirmed that the “leg” was created 
using movie magic and silicone parts. While depictions of gratuitous 
violence like this may leave viewers sickened, it’s true that serial killers, 
like the character in the film, often get their start by first torturing 
animals, making the scene all the more realistic and disturbing. PETA 
is also happy to report that the images of tigers in the movie were from 
stock footage, yet again proving that there’s no need to use live wild 
animals in productions, thanks to the many humane alternatives being 
embraced by filmmakers today. 

(PETA 2018) 


While von Trier’s more recent films are far from the sexual violence found 
in the extreme films of Catherine Breillat, Claire Denis, and others, there 
is significant scholarly writing and interaction regarding the ethical viabil- 
ity of such films as well. Although the work of Luce Irigaray is frequently 
cited, Lisa Downing examines the ethics of Emmanuel Levinas and Michel 
Foucault in support of her argument: 


In following Levinas’s exhortation to abandon the desire to possess 
(knowledge, meaning, the other) in favour of the caress, the ethical 
viewer might radically disturb established ways of watching. In this 
reading, the ethical is implicitly political and polemical, as it is the eth- 
ical looking that disrupts the normative and normalising frameworks 
of knowledge by which erotic acts, relations and spectacles have been 
understood. 

(Downing 2007, 63-64) 


This is not to say that even von Trier would agree, but we need to know 
that serious ethical engagement is undertaken by filmmakers and scholars 
alike in the ethics of extreme cinema on behalf of the ethical spectator, and 
to comprehend that extreme films can have ethical and intellectual aims, 
against Mattias Frey’s view cited in the Introduction. Not only is the truth 
about the characters forced out by pushing them to extremes, but also the 
truth of the spectator. 

Disturbing as the films are, Michele Aaron emphasizes von Trier’s films’ 
ethical capacity (honesty) over outward forms of morality (righteousness) 
and compares them to the ethics of Emmanuel Levinas. She succinctly sum- 
marizes Levinas’s view: 


Levinas believed that we gain our sense of self only through our face- 
to-face encounter with the other: our subjectivity is constituted through 
our response to somebody’s difference from us. This response becomes 
respons-ibility, both as a kind of subjectivity-in-action (a reflexive state 
of constitution) and as our obligation to the other. 

(Aaron 2007, 111) 
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He states that our deepest obligation comes from our inescapable “impli- 
cation in the other’s potential death: the murderous impulse that frames 
self-interest .... my existence necessarily compromises someone else’s” 
(Aaron 2007, 111). Each film presents a profound examination of “the 
murderous impulse that frames self-interest” and its compromise of the 
other, confronting the spectator through those characters and the conse- 
quences of their self-interest, such as Bill in Dancer in the Dark, She and 
He in Antichrist, brother-in-law John and most members of Justine’s fam- 
ily in Melancholia, Joe in Nymphomaniac, and Jack in The House that 
Jack Built. While this impulse is always exegeted, the character’s responses 
are quite different. The spectator is required to respond to the characters 
by journeying deeply with them psychologically, soulfully, and mentally, 
embodying their soulfulness or soullessness while searching story pieces, 
myth, and symbol together through style to find meaning. Reiterating 
Galt above, the affect is doubled for the spectator because the image’s 
content works against its form. Thus, von Trier’s films do not permit the 
spectator to complete that search or the ethical challenge presented by 
the other before leaving the theater. This obligation is indeed a reflexive 
state of constitution, so the spectator must take the responsibility with 
her. For Michele Aaron, however, completing the ethical challenge as our 
obligation to the other is the most primary of principles (Aaron 2007, 112). 

What the ideal spectator will always expect is that each film will repeatedly 
confront her, dramatically and horrifically, with a new facet of evil, its exist- 
ence, and nuances, reminded that it is evil, it exists, and it forms the palette of 
the films of Lars von Trier. Even after many films the centrality of evil may still 
not be obvious, for each film thinks anew the forms and facets of evil, but it is 
clearly very important to von Trier or the films would cease confronting us with 
it. Commenting on The House that Jack Built (2018), Manuela Lazic says: 


Making art about—and thus, out of—the dark fundamental nature of 

humankind has turned out to be like digging for gold and opening up 

a gateway to hell, from which evil itself sprays out onto the universe. 
(Lazic 2018) 


Julia Kristeva says “Having gone through a widespread process of seculari- 
zation, have we perhaps also lost some of our ability to think about evil? It 
is essential that art has the freedom to explore these destructive drives in the 
human psyche” (Kristeva 2003, 30). Discussing “feel-bad” movies, Nikolaj 
Libecker quotes Kristeva, suggesting that Dogville (and, by extension, 
other von Trier films) encourages us to reflect upon the destructive drives 
in human subjectivity, “not at a remove, but rather—if the spectatorial 
manipulation works—from the inside” (Luebecker, 2015, 30). 

Astrid Séderbergh Widding makes a relevant and important point in her 
essay on Paul Schrader’s Transcendental Style, stating that aesthetics and 
thematics (or we could add, spectatorial manipulation) in a film are not 
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enough to open up a transcendent dimension or reveal the Divine to the 
spectator, as Schrader intimates. It is also dependent upon the spectator’s 
gaze, for the spectator contributes at least as much to the film’s meaning 
through his participation and creative input to the viewing process as do 
the aesthetics and thematics of the film. It requires a suitably disposed 
spectator (S6derbergh Widding, 2005, 59-73). 

Summarizing the above statements on the construction of the ideal spec- 
tator of von Trier’s films, the ideal spectator is willing, if not eager, to 
undergo the “perverse complicity” of the films, caused by the image’s con- 
tent working against its form (the form is “saying” something else), creating 
in the spectator a layered reflexive effect, combining bodily, emotional, and 
political responses, which force a perverse complicity (Galt). The spectator 
will give the film, as art, freedom to probe evil and destructive drives in his 
psyche (Kristeva), and through spectatorial manipulation in Trier’s films, 
be willing to reflect on those drives from the inside (Libecker). However, 
since the films also demonstrate their ethical capacity (as honesty) over 
external forms of morality (as “righteousness”), honoring the deep obli- 
gation the human being has toward the other (Aaron), the spectator must 
resonate with this ethical capacity. Furthermore, Roger Ebert has stated 
that “von Trier’s sense of spirituality is intense, and that he can envision 
the supernatural as literally present in the world (Ebert 2009), implying a 
spiritual intentionality, so the ideal spectator would willingly engage with 
the spirituality in the films. This serious spiritual intention in the films 
is validated by the films’ mythic storylines that fall within the Creation/ 
Adamic myth and the Christian tradition, depicted through their symbolic 
deployment of style. 

Soderbergh Widding’s “suitably disposed spectator” is critical for being 
able to hear or receive a prophetic voice. I believe that this is in line with 
being found by the Holy Spirit, for as much as von Trier’s characters, I 
argue, inhabit or are rescued by the Spirit—Leo, who lifts his face to the 
morning sun as he ascends and the wind of the Spirit sounds; with Esther 
afterward, looking, weeping, listening in the car to the wind of the Spirit, 
chimes, and rain of cleansing; Bess, who lifts her face to the wind and imme- 
diately smiles at the Spirit’s presence as she goes to her death; Selma, who 
dances and sings in the Spirit; Justine, who lifts her hands and is touched by 
the electricity of the Spirit, and knows what she needs to do, or Abraham 
the horse, who is stopped by the Spirit and can go no further; Joe who inex- 
plicably is freed without trace from the lowest level of hell (treachery), when 
she does not succumb “one last time” and instead shoots her treacherous 
betrayer; or whose presence will be seen in even the horror of Antichrist’s 
Eden—the Spirit’s presence is never obvious. The Spirit seeks us, and can 
find us in the maculate, ruptures spaces of traumatic art that intentionally 
witness the revelation of God in Christ in the Scriptures, that bear the image 
of Christ—whether revealed or concealed. Writing about the context of 
reception theory, the Scriptures, the Holy Spirit, and art, Ben Quash makes 
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an analogous but important point from Gregory of Nazianzen. Admittedly, 
Gregory is writing about the reception of Scripture, but he writes: 


[We cannot accept] that the slightest actions were treated for mere 
vanity by those who wrote them down and committed them to mem- 
ory even up till the present, but [they were preserved] in order that 
we might have reminders and lessons from the examination of similar 
things, if ever the right time came [Quash’s emphasis], so as to flee 
certain things or choose others. 

(Nazianzen 1995, 148) 


Ben Fulford, Quash notes, suggests that while the narrative meanings of 
scripture aim at providing lessons for future readers, “the reader must sup- 
ply imagination to make the analogy” [my italics] (Quash 2014, 148). This 
I equate with the “suitably disposed spectator,” who in von Trier’s films 
may experience trauma instead of transcendence, but for whom such a rup- 
ture might open the way for the Spirit to find her, for whatever reason in 
her life or being she is suitably disposed. Quash says: 


In the terms of Gregory’s account, the “coming of the right time” will 
certainly not be a matter of sheer arbitrary occurrence. It will be a 
result of the activity of God the Spirit who sustains the reading context 
[or viewing context] as much as that same Spirit provides the reading 
matter [or viewing matter]. 

(Quash 2014, 148) 


We are further reminded of Jesus’ words at his farewell discourse, particu- 
larly in relation to the traumatic nature of these films: 


If I do not go away, the Paracletos will not come to you; but if I go, I will 
send Him to you. And He, when He comes, will convict the world con- 
cerning sin and righteousness and judgment; concerning sin, because 
they do not believe in Me; and concerning righteousness, because I go 
to the Father and you no longer see Me; and concerning judgment, 
because the ruler of this world has been judged 

(John 16:7b-11 NASB). 


Enabling a space, as von Trier’s films do—albeit a rupturing, traumatic 
space, but in line with the works of the artist-prophets—for the Spirit to 
find those who seek, but may not recognize what they are seeking—or 
even long to be convicted of some form of evil and find spiritual and emo- 
tional freedom—is a profound gift. There are likely more suitably disposed 
spectators for this kind of freedom than we can imagine. 

The films of Lars von Trier offer a multitude of entry points for an eclec- 
tic swath of spectators, and they open up innumerable readings, as art 
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should. They are poetic discourse. Umberto Eco aptly describes this value 
in his afterward to The Name of the Rose: 


I would define the poetic effect as the capacity that a text displays for 
continuing to generate different readings, without ever being completely 
consumed. 

(Beltzer 2002) 


Ricoeur states that only through the poetic discourse of Scripture as his- 
torical testimony is revelation opened to us and made manifest: it may 
be entered in endless ways but “[its] meaning we have never exhausted” 
(completely consumed) (Ricoeur 1977, 36-37). The myths that von Trier’s 
oeuvre lead us back to are the sacred myths of earliest Scripture, and in the 
Christian tradition not to myths, but to the Gospel of God in Jesus Christ. 
That is, they lead back to Scripture. 

In Chapter 2, I stated that the artist-prophet testifies, witnessing of the 
world that Scripture as poetic discourse has made manifest, and revealed 
before her, by creating works of art through which the Spirit speaks pro- 
phetically. Ricoeur contends that prophetic discourse is characterized by 
judgment (Ricoeur and Wallace 1995, 263),? as I have shown through the 
work of Dante, Milton, Dostoyevsky, Flannery O’Connor, and Tarkovsky, 
which like von Trier’s films, confront their reader/spectator with the evil 
in which he is entangled, his idols, acts of social injustice, and his death in 
rupturing, destabilizing ways. It cannot be said for certain that von Trier 
is himself summoned by God as an artist-prophet, as he has not made this 
known. The body of films, however, inhabit the mark of prophetic art 
through their prophetic narratives and themes, and through symbolic form 
and style in layered, metaphoric ways, a nonverbal prophetic “voice” that 
often echoes more loudly than words, analogous to Ezekiel’s torturous and 
priestly law-defying sign-acts. They make manifest an illuminated order of 
things and a very dark, evil order of things that destabilize, confront, and 
expose us. Some react with disgust or frustration. Others are intrigued, 
traumatized, or obliterated. Some see only a film screen through which a 
film is projected in a distanced, objective way. Some enter the film world 
as it unfolds before them, much like Scripture does, but do not perceive 
or respond to its conviction or deeper call. Most walk away unable to 
immediately process the film’s effect and keep returning to reflect upon it. 
This is why a great deal of negative press immediately follows von Trier’s 
films, and within six months there is at least parity between those who 
are still disgusted and those who decide it is brilliant. A very few hear 
something more. Each will respond from the place emotionally, mentally, 
and spiritually that they entered into the film world, but most will, in one 
of the modes above, experience something like conviction, as defined in 
Chapter 2. This is also the picture of Ezekiel’s audience, and indeed of 
Jesus’ audience. 
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In this way, we are returned to Ben Quash’s understanding of how the 
Holy Spirit works through imagination and art throughout history and into 
the future. The Holy Spirit pursues us through prophetic works of art, here 
in the collision of narrative and symbolic style that is content, speaking with 
a prophetic voice not heard in the same way as the human voice, erupting in 
unexpected, maculate, and ruptured spaces. If heard, it is through discourse 
that is not hymnic (filled with praise, wisdom, or prescriptive teaching). It 
is prophetic, and the prophetic primarily reveals, judges, and convicts us of 
evil through the symbols of defilement, sin, and guilt. 

When the Holy Spirit finds the receptive viewer/receiver, the Spirit 
encounters him, illumines the work of third-order prophetic art as revela- 
tory, and through reflection the receiver responds in one way or another. As 
he responds positively, the Spirit draws the viewer/receiver further up and 
further into a relationship with this God whom he cannot see, and whom 
he cannot hear, but knows, is known, and is found: a beginning. As he 
testifies and witnesses to this revelation and his being formed by it, a new 
hermeneutical circle spirals forth. 


Note 


1 “See what violent words these are: ‘That which befalleth man, befalleth 
beasts,’ and then in the fourth song, ‘Though I give my body to be burned.’” 
This was Johannes Brahms’ comment on the occasion of his first perfor- 
mance of ‘Four Serious Songs’ (“Vier ernste Gesdnge”) (Opus 21), Anno 
Hellenbroich, “Johannes Brahms’ ‘Four Serious Songs’— An Introduction,” 
Fidelio 12, no. 2 (Summer 2003): 9. 
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5 Antichrist 


Paradise lost: Our capacity for evil 


To dissect evil is ultimately to define good. 
(Scott Derrickson, writer/director, Hellraiser: Inferno (2000), 
The Exorcism of Emily Rose (2005), Sinister (2012), 
Dr. Strange (2016)) (Overstreet 2007, 279) 


The previous chapters scrutinized the oeuvre of Lars von Trier in relation to 
the prophecy and prophetic voice of Ezekiel. They accomplished this through 
analyzing the film narratives’ aesthetic strategies, symbols of evil, and pro- 
phetic themes (Chapter 3), and/or the films’ aesthetic embodiment through 
myth and symbol of image, sound, and style (Chapter 4), aiming to show 
how their aesthetic strategy embodies an prophetic voice and how they 
embody spiritual conflict as the mechanism that unpacks their excess.! 
This chapter offers an in-depth analysis of Antichrist by deploying all of 
the aesthetic strategies above and Ezekiel’s prophecy and prophetic voice 
in relation to the film to demonstrate how Antichrist’s aesthetic strategy 
embodies a prophetic voice in the biblical and Christian tradition. 

In October 2004, Peter Aalbaek Jensen, long-time producing partner of 
Lars von Trier, precipitously announced that Lars von Trier’s next film would 
be “for a wider audience, a horror film ... in the style of The Kingdom—kind 
of an Antichrist ... based on the theory that it was not God but Satan who 
created the world” (Filmmaker: The Magazine of Independent Film 2004, 
140-141). Purportedly due to Jensen’s story leak, the project was set aside. In 
September 2006 (Kaufman, 2008), von Trier revealed the title of his upcom- 
ing film, Antichrist. It was not clear from Jensen nor in the final version of 
the film exactly which character is the Antichrist, but Satan was no longer 
mentioned as creator of its world. Antichrist sent waves of visceral disgust 
through audiences and respected critics alike. Critic Peter Bradshaw wrote: 


After some years of relative quiet, the arch prankster-provocateur Lars 
von Trier has made what I can only describe as a triumphantly inhu- 
man comeback with his facetious horror nightmare Antichrist ... The 
death of a child, the agony of grief, the flowering of evil—the sniggering 
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showman Von Trier takes none of this seriously. It is just a precari- 
ously balanced bucket of blood positioned over the door—a technically 
accomplished hoax of ineffable nastiness. 

(Bradshaw 2009) 


Many film critics, however, could not ignore its richness and beauty. 
Richard Corliss wrote “he’s a real moviemaker, a composer of rich imagery 
as evocative as it is provocative, a master matador waving a red cape in 
front of the most jaded viewers and getting them to charge” (Corliss and 
Corliss 2009). When pressed to explain why he made the film, von Trier 
shrugged it off. “I don’t think I have to justify it ... I don’t think I owe any- 
one an explanation. I never had a choice—it’s the hand of God, I’m afraid” 
(Holdsworth 2009). 

Dense with symbol and metaphor, the film deconstructs its characters, 
themes, and symbols, while simultaneously constructing a complex, lay- 
ered world of strange beauty and increasing terror that cannot quite be 
equated with the genre of horror. Antichrist plumbs the depths of despair, 
guilt, anger, pride, and shame with horrific honesty. Von Trier lets the films 
tell a truth through their creation from which he too learns. He says: 


Nazis, slaves and slave owners. These are all just extreme images which 
I use to examine the categories which have left their mark on me. My 
family had a very clear idea of good and evil, of kitsch and good art. 
In my work, I throw all this into question. I don’t just provoke others, 
I declare war on myself, [bolded in original text] on the way I was 
brought up, on my values the entire time. And I attack the good-people 
philosophy which prevailed in my family. 

(von Trier and Nicodemus 2005) 


This gives Antichrist an authenticity that is frightening for the depths it 
plumbs within us. 

My own view is that Antichrist offers unparalleled prophetic insight 
into our spiritual nature through its exploration of intense spiritual con- 
flict through the uses of narrative excess/prophecy (Chapter 3) and stylistic 
excess/prophetic voice (Chapter 4). The hidden, mythic story retells the cre- 
ation/Adamic myth (as in Ricoeur’s view), using the structure of Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, which includes the story of Christ and Satan. Christ’s 
Spirit—revealed through symbol—is also present in Antichrist’s Eden, in 
opposition to the ostensible narrative: even in this Eden, the Holy Spirit 
finds them. Works of art may be in line with, or analogically related to, 
biblical prophecy when they speak against cultural and sociopolitical injus- 
tice and idolatry in a tradition and a style that has deep continuities with 
the Bible, particularly when they force us to confront our complicity or 
face the reality of death. Antichrist analogously parallels Ezekiel’s proph- 
ecy: cultic gods, or paganism, and the misuse of power were key sites of 
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tension between Yahweh and Ezekiel’s people. In Antichrist, “She” believes 
she is a witch, according to Charlotte Gainsborough (von Trier 2010), and 
“He” misuses his power. Likely unintentional, the Epilogue bears a strik- 
ing resemblance to one of Ezekiel’s visions. When narrative and stylistic 
excess in a film authentically expose the spectator’s own idolatry, social 
injustice, and mortality, they create a confrontational, destabilizing, and 
spiritual force that may be called a prophetic voice. Similarly, the excess 
and emotional rupture in Antichrist is not merely cynicism or irony, but a 
destabilizing confrontation which ultimately is prophetic, confronting the 
spectator with external evil unseen and the evils of sin within. 

Antichrist is a rich deep trove for psychoanalysis, gender analysis, myth- 
ological, religious, and supernatural analysis. The excess at all levels over- 
whelms the film stylistically, narratively, and emotionally, as Bradshaw and 
others assert. Commenting on the toddler’s death at the beginning of the 
film, Robert Sinnerbrink describes the extraordinary degree of this excess: 


The truth of this traumatic event will remain tantalizingly out of reach. 
It remains an intractable source of grief, pain and despair that cannot be 
entirely overcome, whether through cognitive clarification, narrative mas- 
tery, or aesthetic sublimation .... Antichrist is gothic in its uncanny effects, 
yet mythic in its psychological density and cultural-religious resonances. 
(Sinnerbrink 2011, 166) 


Chris Wisniewski simplifies the intensity of overlapping excesses by sepa- 
rating symbolic systems within the narrative: 


Eschewing anything resembling naturalism, Antichrist sets up parallel 
symbolic systems, one psychological and the other grounded in religion 
and superstition. The conflict between them runs though the film and 
each dovetails with the other, similar antinomies with which the movie 
is preoccupied—reason and emotion, order and chaos, modernity and 
nature, male and female. 

(Wisniewski 2009) 


Beyond psychological pain, I suggest that the conflict and struggle of 
Antichrist’s protagonists is with a supernatural, spiritual world, or what 
I call spiritual reality. What Antichrist wants us to see is spiritual reality’s 
impact on and interaction with the human struggle, envisioned as central 
in the midst of their excess and complexity. For this reason, I focus on the 
film’s religious and supernatural/spiritual nuances rather than psychologi- 
cal and examine its prophetic nature in the sense that it exposes the truth 
of our own sins and secrets. 

Since the film’s ambiguity is daunting, and spiritual reality or religious 
tradition is but a fraction of most people’s conscious experience, Antichrist’s 
spiritual nature is rarely examined. Roger Ebert perceived it, however, and 
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wrote a second reflection on Antichrist because he could not get it out of 
his mind. Although quoted in Chapter 4, I repeat it here since he writes 
specifically about Antichrist: 


It is obvious to anyone who saw Breaking the Waves that von Trier’s 
sense of spirituality is intense, and that he can envision the supernatu- 
ral as literally present in the world. 

(Ebert 2009) 


Most film scholars and critics address the spiritual and religious elements 
of Antichrist to some degree—in particular its depiction of evil, the super- 
natural/spiritual reality, witches, the demonic, and the biblical myth of 
Eden?—recognizing that is difficult or even irresponsible to ignore their 
centrality to the film. They quickly move on, however, to more familiar 
territory: psychological, political, or gender readings. Consequently, critics 
and academics appear to gravitate toward remembered tales of the Genesis 
story rather than sound research. 

Critics and film scholars alike mistakenly identify the biblical Garden of 
Eden story with Christianity alone. However, the Genesis creation myth of 
Judaism and Christianity are the same: the Christian tradition combines 
the Hebrew Bible with the New Testament scriptures of Christ’s life and the 
early church. Slightly altered, the Quran also includes the story of Adam 
and Eve’s creation. Tempted by Satan (no serpents), both simultaneously 
eat of the fruit, and as a result their “private parts,” (sexual organs) sud- 
denly appear (Quran 7:22). Antichrist is an ironic reversal of the Genesis 
creation myth. Similarly, Ezekiel ironically recasts Israel’s sacred history 
(Ezekiel 20), accusing them of rebellion since Egypt for prophetic purposes. 

Amy Simmons, who has written the only book-length study on Antichrist, 
claims that Western civilization has written history to show women’s inher- 
ent evil evident in the Genesis story, and further promoted by Church doc- 
trine, depicting Eve as “the seductive ancestress of witchery, the first human 
to be aligned with Satan, and thus responsible for the Fall of mankind” 
(Simmons 2015, 59). This is not church doctrine. Such a view of Eve arose 
through Jewish extra-canonical texts that are not included in the canonical 
Hebrew Bible (OT) (Greiner 1999). Although commonly assumed, the ser- 
pent is not identified as Satan in Genesis, but it does have sources in medi- 
eval visual arts (Layson and Christianson 2012). Regardless of misguided 
assumptions, Antichrist’s ability to provoke such responses to evil, the cre- 
ation myth, and spiritual reality suggests that the film presents something 
more than fascination, terror, and trauma. 

This chapter explores this prophetic nature and prophetic voice of 
Antichrist. I will first assess the construction of the spectator relative to 
Antichrist’s effect on her as a prophetic voice. A summary of the film fol- 
lows, prefacing an analysis of the film’s inherent theological linkages and 
what I consider its prophetic voice. 
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By entering a von Trier film screening, spectators usually recognize they 
are consciously agreeing to undergo a disturbing combination of pleas- 
ure and pain. Antichrist, however, stretches this expectation beyond all 
previous von Trier films. As Galt says, it “demands complicity and dis- 
regards the spectator’s ethics” (Galt 2016, 86), causing an emotional 
explosion. If, however, the film intends to confront spectators’ ethics 
as prescriptive morality or false righteousness over honesty and truth, 
it must do exactly that. Ezekiel’s narrative metaphor of Jerusalem as 
a nymphomaniac bride (Ezek 16) would surely have brought the same 
accusation. In Chapter 4, I quoted Nikolaj Libecker’s comment that von 
Trier’s films encourage us to reflect upon the destructive drives in human 
subjectivity, “not at a remove, but rather—if the spectatorial manipula- 
tion works—from the inside” (Luebecker 2015, 30). Not only is the truth 
of the characters forced out by pushing them to the greatest extremes, 
but the truth of the spectator as well. Like Flannery O’Connor’s fiction, 
this dark, violent film uses excess and distortion as surgical tools, forc- 
ing visceral reactions to make the spectator see her own plight in rela- 
tion to evil. Invisible but excessive spiritual conflict inherent in the film 
affectively, unrelentingly, causes conflict in at least some, if not many 
spectators beyond the theater, exposing or reminding them of their own 
experiences with the presence of evil and the inner, inarticulate conflict 
it causes in them. 

Tension between paganism (witchcraft and the demonic) and Christianity, 
found in a number of traditions, is deeply rooted in the Nordic tradition, as 
research shows (see Chapter 3 on The Kingdom I & II, and Linda Haverty 
Rugg [Rugg 2016, 1]). It is evidenced in the demons and burning witches 
of the Nordic writer/filmmaker tradition: August Strindberg’s biography 
Inferno (1897), Carl Th. Dreyer, Leaves from Satan’s Book (1921), Day 
of Wrath (1943), Ingmar Bergman, Hour of the Wolf (1968), and Lars von 
Trier. Therefore, it may confront spectators from Nordic countries differ- 
ently, but wider culture is not immune to it either. 

Linda Badley states: 


[Antichrist] challenges audiences with an issue that Judeo Christian 
and contemporary post-feminist culture alike disavow: fear of the 
chthonic feminine .... a number of key texts by Trier’s Scandinavian 
antecedents ... specifically explore a residual tension between mod- 
ern Christian/secular and pagan beliefs and a commingled fear of and 
desire for the return of the repressed pagan code while often empathiz- 
ing with the (female) witch’s point of view. Both echoing and upend- 
ing this cinematic tradition, Antichrist is an open acknowledgement of 
Trier’s Scandinavian roots. 

(Badley 2013) 
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As Badley indicates, attending an Antichrist screening is a needed con- 
frontation but avoided, and no guidelines are given as to how one should 
react to it, for prescriptive morality is not the aim. The confrontation itself 
and its sorting through, however minimally or inadequately, is an impor- 
tant beginning for facing the power of evil in ourselves. Given von Trier’s 
oeuvre and its steadfast focus on evil and provoking disturbing questions, 
one could surmise that he would agree. 

In what follows, I will first summarize the film and then examine the 
prophetic themes and aesthetic strategy (Chapter 3) of the film narrative, 
and the aesthetics of image, sound, and style (Chapter 4), with the aim of 
showing how Antichrist’s aesthetic strategy embodies a prophetic voice. The 
analysis addresses the Genesis myth, or story, and Paradise Lost as they par- 
allel Antichrist, and for context, theological elements relative to Satan, the 
origins of evil, and sin. I then analyze Eden’s setting and examine the exces- 
sive, dark narrative and style of Antichrist as it deconstructs the characters, 
confronting them with extreme spiritual conflict, concluding with the film’s 
startling ending revealed through image and sound: a prophetic voice. 


Antichrist synopsis 


Prologue 


Filmed in black and white, in extreme slow motion, the only sound is 
Handel’s aria from Rinaldo, “Lascia ch’io pianga.” 


Let me weep 

over my cruel fate, 

and let me sigh for liberty. 
May sorrow break 

the bonds of my anguish, 
if only for pity’s sake. 


A couple are making love, identified only as He, a therapist, and She, a 
researcher in the history of gynocide, the killing of women and girls as a 
social phenomenon. Their toddler, Nic, awakens in another room, climbs 
out of bed with his teddy bear, and opens the safety gate. Nic pauses to 
watch his parents obliviously making love, enters the living room toward 
a window opened to falling snow. Sweeping three figurines off the desk, 
called “The Three Beggars,” and labeled “Pain,” “Chaos,” and “Despair,” 
(also chapter titles), Nic climbs onto the windowsill and falls to his death. 


Chapter 1—Grief 


The story launches in color and sound with mourners following the 
casket. The mother collapses. The couple begins their journey of grief for 
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their son. She is diagnosed with unusual grief and hospitalized. He pres- 
sures her to discharge herself, allowing him to take over her therapy using 
exposure therapy to face her deepest fear, Eden, a cabin in the woods 
where She and Nic spent the previous summer while writing her disser- 
tation on gynocide. Her therapy begins on the train to Eden. Walking in 
the woods amongst ferns, He suddenly sees a doe with a stillborn fetus 
hanging from its womb. 


Chapter 2—Pain (chaos reigns) 


The woods around the cabin are ominous with ancient trees and a fox 
hole. As He leads She into his therapeutic plan, with breaks for sex, 
their battle becomes his will against her aggression. He continues the 
increasingly impotent therapy. Thousands of falling acorns disturb 
him, and the dark nature of Eden consumes her. She calls it “Satan’s 
church.” Since the previous summer She has seen Eden as hideous and 
hears only “the cry of all things that are going to die.” Amongst moving 
ferns, He discovers a fox eating its own entrails. It proclaims, “Chaos 
reigns.” 


Chapter 3—Despair (gynocide) 


He discovers She’s research in the attic. Her handwriting becomes increas- 
ingly illegible, and ancient pictures of tortured women/witches line the 
walls. In a role-exchanging exercise, She responds, “If human nature is 
evil, then that goes for the nature of all the sisters,” referring it seems, 
to the women and witches of her research, believing her nature is evil as 
well. Following an argument, they have violent sex under a tree during 
which human arms appear, entwined around the huge roots. He finds Nic’s 
autopsy report, revealing that his feet were deformed, and discovers photos 
with Nic wearing shoes on the wrong feet. He confronts She with a photo 
of Nic’s reversed shoes. Her sexual aggression turns to violent rape; She 
beats his genitals with a log and bolts a grindstone to his leg. He drags him- 
self to hide in the foxhole, only to discover a half-buried, cawing blackbird. 
It lures She to his hiding place. 


Chapter 4—The three beggars 


She is momentarily filled with remorse and helps him back to the cabin. A 
flashback reveals her watching Nic while She is having sex with He, as Nic 
climbs to the windowsill. In anguish, She cuts off her clitoris with scissors. 
The three animals She calls “The Three Beggars” arrive and surround her. 
He attempts to remove the grindstone, but She stabs him. He rises, stran- 
gles She to death, and burns her body on a pyre. As He limps out of Eden, 
dead bodies appear, littering the landscape. 
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Epilogue 


The film bookends with the Prologue’s style, slow motion, black and white 
with Handel’s “Lascia ch’io pianga.” Lit by the sun, He eats fresh berries. 
Startled, He sees the ghost-like doe, fox, and blackbird watching. Hundreds 
of women climb the hill toward him, clothed, with faces blurred. They pass 
him to flow into the hills beyond. 


Aesthetics of prophecy: Prophetic themes 
and aesthetic strategy in Antichrist 


Antichrist’s primary theme is the most immediately biblical and theological 
of all von Trier’s oeuvre. Joanna Bourke says “The theme of the [Atichrist] 
is an ancient one: what is to become of humanity once it discovers it has 
been expelled from Eden and that Satan is in us” (Brooks 2009)? Religious 
or ironic, films that explore evil in terms of Adamic sin and confront 
spectators with the evil within them are rare. Her comment reflects R.G. 
Collingwood’s eloquent words on the prophetic nature of artist and art, 
“The artist must prophesy not in the sense that he foretells things to come, 
but in the sense that he tells his audience members, at the risk of their 
displeasure, the secrets of their own hearts” (Collingwood 1958, 336). 

The originating question, “What if Satan created the world,” still iden- 
tifies and drives the creation of the world of Antichrist and its sub-themes 
and consequences which are ultimately biblical and theological, and it is 
this stream of meaning that I pursue in this analysis. Because it subverts 
well-worn religious tropes it is clearly ironic, enabling Antichrist to scru- 
tinize critical issues of gender, patriarchy, motherhood, and male/female 
relationships from a theological perspective. I propose that this approach 
to the film opens two avenues for theological/philosophical examination: 
first, it raises questions about evil and its relation to spiritual reality, 
an uncomfortable topic for a contemporary Western culture with mini- 
mal religious tradition and vocabulary. Second, this approach provokes 
intentional thought and discourse about the Genesis account of the Fall 
and its consequences, since the framing of the film employs its myth, 
language, and images. Each avenue illuminates an inherent spiritual 
conflict, and spiritual conflict, I propose, is the central mechanism that 
unpacks and unleashes the outrageous, multivalent excess in the film’s 
narrative and style. 

The first avenue reveals conflict between three characters regarding 
spiritual reality and its relationship to evil. This is a spiritual conflict. The 
three characters are (1) evil personified as Satan and Satan’s world; (2) She, 
the woman who became aware of Eden’s evil the previous summer and 
embraces it; and (3) He, She’s husband, who is entirely blind to it. He and 
She are coerced into meeting evil through violent means when invisible 
demonic presences in the spiritual domain of Eden impinge upon them in 
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life-destroying ways. Satan and satanic influences turn up more frequently 
in Antichrist than one scene that includes his name, contrary to Amy 
Simmor’s assertion: 


Not only does von Trier dispense with the Devil, and perhaps with the 
concept of evil, but he depicts its representative of righteousness (in 
the guise of the rational husband) in terms so far from heroic that the 
film could be read as a satire on the Satanic conventions of the horror 
genre itself. 

(Simmons 2015, 60) 


While I agree that much can be read as satire, I will argue that in fact 
Satan’s presence permeates the story. If this is true, and if Antichrist is 
indeed the story of a world created by Satan, then only evil is possible, 
unless God enters that world as Satan entered our world created by God. 
If this does not occur, then it will be entirely excessive, outrageously offen- 
sive, politically incorrect, and unjustifiable in any way. Otherwise, it would 
not be Satan’s creation as we understand him to be. The creation is cen- 
tered around death, not life: nature “red in tooth and claw,” nature’s evil, a 
child’s death, and the claim that either He or She must die. The spectators 
are forced to consider death, including their own, repeatedly throughout 
the film in many forms. The narrative presents judgment without hope in 
the face of violence, evil, and the consequence of death. 

The second avenue of theological consideration, the reflection of the 
Genesis account of the Fall and its consequences in the relationship of 
Antichrist’s couple, discloses spiritual conflict born of their relationship. 
He and She are ideological types and symbols, evident in their archetypal 
names and the blurred faces of the film’s other characters. Being deaf and 
blind to evil’s unseen presence, He is caught in its web through self-deception 
and an absolute belief in his idols of therapy, liberalism, rational thinking, 
and a compassion that rings false to She. Idols built not of wood or stone 
but of self-deception caught Ezekiel’s people (Ezek 21:25-26; 22:6-12) as 
well, and God rained his disdain and judgment upon them. 


Groan, son of man! Groan before them with a broken heart and bitter 
grief. And when they ask you, “Why ...” you shall say, “Because of the 
news that is coming. Every heart will melt with fear and every hand 
go limp; every spirit will become faint and every leg will be wet with 
urine.” This is what the Lord says: 


A sword, a sword, 
Sharpened and polished— 
Sharpened for the slaughter, 
Polished to flash like lightning! 
(Ezek 21:6-7, 9-10) 
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Neither character is innocent, neither is good. She embraces as her idol the 
personal power of Eden’s evil, stemming from her unmet need for commun- 
ion with He. In their bedroom conversation after the hospital, she expresses 
her feelings regarding He’s absence, his lack of interest in her (not noticing 
her thesis was not completed), and lack of partnership in parenting, evi- 
denced in not noticing Nic’s shoes were incorrectly placed under his bed, 
or that it was ongoing, given his malformed bones in the autopsy report. 
She appears fearful, consistently conceding to He’s demands, unwilling to 
honestly confront her anger with He, motherhood, and her abuse of their 
child. These responses suggest that her embrace of Eden’s demonic nature 
is need-driven, not a healthy, independent choice, and thus She ultimately 
sins against herself, her son, and her husband. He is certain He is not at all 
patriarchal, cruel, or inappropriately absent, although such actions likely 
initiated their conflict in the first place. He’s patriarchal pride, blinded by 
self-deception, acting out as a brutal refusal of true communion with She, 
and his arrogant explanations of the way things really are—an entrenched 
patriarchy that belies his acts of tenderness—defines He’s sin. They vie for 
power from different perspectives yet cry for love and cannot communi- 
cate. Walls of silence divide them as they attend to their own desires, needs, 
and brokenness. 

These issues are the consequences of the biblical Fall in the Genesis Eden: 
for the male, patriarchy’s desire (dominance, power) and burden (struggle 
for survival/food), and for the female, pain in childbearing and unfulfilled 
longing for authentic intimacy with her spouse (Gen 3:16-19). The violent, 
dark story of Antichrist illuminates spiritual reality and the spiritual con- 
flict caused by the curse of dominance and submission that results in Eden’s 
perpetration of evil against She, He, and their son. Their sin against each 
other explodes in extreme excess at every conceivable level. 

A prophetic aesthetic strategy in Antichrist’s narrative embeds the 
spiritual conflict in the narrative, using the ideologically contrasting per- 
spectives of He and She as they confront each other and Eden’s powers. 
The narrative is structured in terms of this opposition by deploying the 
aesthetic strategy of dialogic opposition in artist-prophet Dostoyevsky’s 
novels (Bakhtin 1984), described in Chapters 2 and 3. For Antichrist, as 
for Dostoyevsky’s novels, ideas are not abstract ideals but alive and present, 
embodied in He and She as they struggle with spiritually profound choices. 
The structure is designed to force dialogic opposition, a dialogical ethics. 

This dueling discourse (Mandolfo 2010, 287-88) reveals that He and She 
are on a more equal footing in terms of their respective sin than many per- 
ceive. He denies his enslaving patriarchal vision, exacerbating his blindness 
to her deep need for communion. He’s blindness aggravates She’s need and 
triggers her blind trust in Eden’s deceiving demonic sisters, inflaming the 
explosive intersection of their duel. Dialogic opposition exposes and magni- 
fies He’s and She’s spiritual conflict and consequent sin, for it unmasks their 
inward struggle and outward conflict arising from it—revealing a more 
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nuanced understanding of their sin, and likewise our sin. Their inward and 
outward conflicts with parenting and their child likewise expose a dyadic 
and triadic struggle under the weight of the curse of responsibility. Given 
her anger and abuse of Nic—forcing his shoes on the wrong feet, allowing 
him to roam the woods unattended—it appears She does not want the role 
of motherhood, yet mourns for it when it is gone, and He who does not 
want fatherhood is too frequently absent yet convinces himself He is not. 
He is shocked to find that He did not know her thesis was unfinished or 
notice that his son’s shoes were on the wrong feet. 


Aesthetics of image, sound, and style: Embodying 
the prophetic voice in Antichrist 


Crucial for understanding Antichrist is knowing that in von Trier’s oeuvre 
it is not simply the director’s vision or narrative, it is the films them- 
selves—what the camera sees and intends (Sobchack 1992, 47), how the 
extreme excess of sound, color, image, and narrative come together—that 
visually and affectively depict the explosive yet invisible spiritual conflict 
in the films. 

Depicting spiritual conflict necessitates making visible, or at least palpa- 
ble, the presence and activity of evil that suffuses the world of He and She. 
Excess crowds the mise-en-scéne: extreme closeups spill over the edges of 
the screen, a monumental long shot of She, wading in extreme slow motion 
through thick fog, a haunting breath visible and audible emitted from the 
foxhole, and quivering ferns accompanied by a deep, ominous roar. The 
strange sounds are created entirely from organic sounds by sound designer 
Kristian Andersen—whistling grass blades, sticks rubbing, and natural 
body sounds. The film labors to make known a Presence. This presence 
is an invisible yet horrifically powerful character in the film. Attending 
to stylistic excess unmasks this character, and therefore the core spiritual 
conflict, symbols, and missing pieces of narrative: the film’s deeper inten- 
tion. If the spectator focuses primarily on the surface narrative, the deeper 
intention is missed. 

Andrei Tarkovsky’s impact on von Trier’s films is well-documented, 
from homage to cinematography, but Antichrist is uniquely dedicated to 
him. In Chapter 2, I described the influence of the Russian icon on Andrei 
Tarkovsky’s cinematography. The icon’s goal, Vladimir Lossky eloquently 
explains, is not to move the emotions of the worshipper, but to “guide 
every emotion ... and all the other faculties of human nature on the way 
to transfiguration .... the icon is both the way and the means; it is prayer 
itself” (Ouspensky et al. 1982, 19). Using the Eastern Orthodox reversed 
perspective of icons, Tarkovsky’s films point or reach outward to the spec- 
tator watching the film, rather than toward a darkening, diminishing hori- 
zon seen in other films. It reaches out to her, beckoning, guiding her into 
the film’s world. Its background is filled with light, designed to draw the 
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spectator out of her darkness and through the characters into the light of 
the background. Although the background of the religious icon creates no 
shadows, for there is no darkness in God’s unending light, in Tarkovsky’s 
films the light creates shadows. It surrounds and seeks to penetrate the char- 
acters and spectator. At times the light bears the marks of a film character, 
as if the Divine is determined to be made known (Figure 5.1). 

Antichrist also uses Tarkovsky’s reverse perspective with light in the back- 
ground and a darkened foreground. Like the icon, the background is light, 
but unlike it, it is a light made strange and artificial, the antithesis of both 
Tarkovsky’s films and Dogme 95 rules. The film script repeatedly specifies 
“artificial light,” and on page 69 states, “The stationary shots have the char- 
acteristic moving artificial light” (von Trier 2008, 38, 46, 57, 69). The film 
exudes an ominous presence and spiritual evil that reaches out to the specta- 
tor. It is the antithesis of the two-dimensional saints of icons who reach out 
to the spectator to love and pray for her,? then to draw her into the light of 
the Kingdom of the Holy Spirit. The ominous presence of evil is particularly 
conspicuous in the Prologue, shot mostly from stable camera positions with 
frequent focus pulls. Each shot of the RED camera at 1000 frames per sec- 
ond is elegantly slow and caressing. Tarkovsky’s images unfold slowly over 
time in communion with background light and darkened foreground. The 
viewer becomes aware that what is framed stretches beyond, pressing into an 


Figure 5.1 The Mirror (1975), Andrei Tarkovsky. ©Mosfilm Cinema Concern. 
Sunlight penetrates the windows from beyond the woods into the cab- 
in’s dark interior. 
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infinite, perhaps divine presence. By contrast, Antichrist’s Prologue appears 
to unfold slowly through extreme slow motion, but the shots are mostly brief 
and cut at or just beyond the high point of action. They are composed of 
close-ups, extreme close-ups of partial bodies that extend beyond the frame, 
or shallow focus shots with brightly, artificially lit bodies in a foregrounded 
pool of darkness. It is day (von Trier 2008, 4), but the camera’s eye watches 
intently within the apartment’s darkness ( and 5.3). 


Figure 5.2 Antichrist (2009), Lars von Trier, Zentropa. What does the toddler see? 


Figure 5.3 Antichrist (2009), Lars von Trier, Zentropa. The window blows open 
and snow breathes upon the three beggars: Pain, grief, and despair. 
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Although searingly beautiful, like Tarkovsky’s dream-like poetic effect, 
with Handel’s opera as the only sound, Antichrist is propelled by a claus- 
trophobic sense of impending tragedy, throwing the viewer into paralysis 
by excess at every level. A doubled, or tripled affect here, simultaneously 
collide irony, beauty, and terror in form and content. It is suffused with a 
reverse, ominous, sacramental aesthetic where everything is more than it 
seems, a malevolent presence sucking the characters in downward tran- 
scendence into its abyss. 

Through poetic extremity and excess Antichrist and Tarkovsky’s films 
invite viewers in, exposing them through image and sound alone to the 
spiritual realm ordinarily unseen, albeit to contrasting forces. Their films 
pose conflict at a spiritual level, and the protagonists’ ultimate choices are 
spiritual choices. Tarkovsky believes that: 


The allotted function of art is not, as is often assumed, to put across 
ideas, to propagate thoughts, to serve as example. The aim of art is to 
prepare a person for death, to plough and harrow his soul, rendering it 
capable of turning to good. 

(Tarkovsky 1986, 43) 


On the evidence of von Trier’s films’ consistent theme of death, and their 
roots in the Adamic myth of evil—not least Antichrist—there seems to be 
a case for saying that von Trier shares this belief. 


Ezekiel and Antichrist 


Prior to the formal film analysis of Antichrist, we return for a moment to 
Ezekiel and his prophecies regarding an analogous He and She who make 
of their bestowed Eden an evil garden. Ezekiel 19, a lament for Israel’s 
princes, was “often used sarcastically by the OT prophets to lament or to 
ironically predict the death of a nation” (Barker 1985, 1250). 


What a lioness was your mother among the lions! 
... She brought up one of her cubs, 

and he became a strong lion .... 

The nations heard about him, 

and he was trapped in their pit. 

They led him with hooks 

to the land of Egypt. 

Your mother was like a vine in your vineyard, 
planted by the water. 

It was fruitful and full of branches 

because of abundant water. 

Its branches were strong, 

fit for a ruler’s scepter .... 
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But it was uprooted in fury 
and thrown to the ground. 
The east wind made it shrivel, 
It was stripped of its fruit. 
Its strong branches withered 
and fire consumed them. 
Now it is planted in the desert, 
in a dry and thirsty land. 
Fire spread from one of its main branches 
and consumed its fruit. 
No strong branch is left on it fit for a ruler’s scepter. 
This is a lament and is to be used as a lament 
(Ezek 19:2—4, 10-14) 


As an allegory, the lioness is a personification who likely refers to Israel, 
Judah, or Jerusalem. The cub may refer to Jehoahaz (2 Ki 23:31-34; Jer 
22:10-12) who reigned as king only three months. The east wind most 
likely was Nebuchadnezzer and army, and the desert was Babylonia— 
considered a desert to the Israelites and also where Ezekiel’s exiles lived. 
The fire is equated with rebellion (Barker 1985, 1250-51). Similarly, She, in 
charge of her child, allows—or gives—Nic to be trapped in Eden’s demonic 
forces by her actions. Like the east wind, the sisters as demonic forces and 
Satan blow in and strip her of her fruit. Her rebellion explodes like fire, and 
she is consumed. He laments as shadows of the fire from her pyre flicker in 
shadows on the great dead tree in the center of Eden. 

Ezekiel further prophesies about the King of Tyre, of whom the Sovereign 
Lord says: 


Because your heart is proud 
and you have said, “Iam a god” .... 
yet you are but a mortal, and no god, 
though you compare your mind 
with the mind of a god 
(Ezek 28:2) 


William Blake identified this passage specifically with the equivalent of the 
secular humanists of his day, which in Antichrist is the equivalent of He. It 
is a challenging text that brought about divergent interpretations, particu- 
larly in Late Antiquity. Rabbinic traditions understood it as the first man, 
Adam, but early church fathers perceived it as a description of the fall of 
Satan (Patmore 2012). 


You were the signet of perfection, 
full of wisdom and perfect in beauty. 
You were in Eden, the garden of God; 
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On the day that you were created 
they were prepared. 
With an anointed cherub as guardian I placed you 
(Ezek 28:12b, 13a, 14a) 


Verse 17 makes the equivalence to Satan easy to understand: 


Your heart was proud because of your beauty; 
you corrupted your wisdom for the sake of your splendor. 
I cast you to the ground; 
I exposed you before kings, 
to feast their eyes on you 
(Ezek 28:17) 


Today’s commentators mostly see it as referring to neither, but this doesn’t 
entirely negate its interest as an allegorical or metaphorical reference to 
Adam. It is instructive in any case that Ezekiel presents a prophecy which 
recapitulates Eden and its spiritual conflict, predicting a confrontation 
between the man of perfection, evil, and a holy God. 


Film analysis 


Scholars (Dienstag 2016, 285-286; Gullatz 2016; Sinnerbrink 2011, 170- 
171) describe evil in Antichrist as a felt presence and malevolence. Amy 
Simmons says: 


[The] most interesting and maybe the most unsettling aspect of the film is 
that the fear seems to come from a source that is deeper than the plot indi- 
cates. There is always the nagging doubt in Antichrist that there is another, 
more disturbing, more powerful dimension just beyond our grasp. 
(Simmons 2015, 23) 


Antichrist examines this disturbing, powerful dimension, the dark, nega- 
tive side of spiritual reality, from which evil comes, and our relationship to 
it. Roger Ebert discerningly adds: 


If you have to ask what a film symbolizes, it doesn’t. With this one, I 
didn’t have to ask. It told me. I believe Antichrist may be an exercise in 
alternative theology: von Trier’s version of those passages in Genesis 
where Man is cast from Eden and Satan assumes a role in the world. 
(Ebert 2009) 


While Antichrist uses the biblical Genesis story as a framework, it sub- 
verts and satirizes the well-worn religious tropes to make it strange to the 
spectator. This allows it to not only investigate pressing issues of gender, 
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patriarchy, motherhood, and the deep brokenness of male/female relation- 
ships, but also to reveal our actual situation and tragic dilemma: evil’s 
spiritual reality invisibly invades our lives and we are dangerously unaware. 

Myths and biblical stories frame many of von Trier’s films: Golden 
Heart/Golden Heart Trilogy, Dante’s Inferno/Nymphomaniac, The House 
that Jack Built, and Christ’s passion/Images of a Relief, Breaking the 
Waves, and Dancer in the Dark. They are sourced in myth for good reason: 
archetypal myths resonate within humans in myriad ways and are all the 
more resonant if those myths have multiple strands. Although Antichrist’s 
source is the Genesis story, its specific antecedent is artist-prophet John 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, which, like Antichrist, differs from Genesis (Hill 
2015, 77-113). The Genesis serpent is a speaking animal, and the couple 
are together at the tree (Gen 3:6), but Milton’s Satan purposefully enters 
a serpent (Milton 2005, 202), and Paradise Lost’s Eve meets the serpent/ 
Satan alone at the tree (Milton 2005, 211-218). 

Paralleling Paradise Lost in which Milton’s Eve is narcissistic, and like 
Ovid’s Narcissus she gazes at her image in a lake (Milton 2005, 90-91), 
Antichrist’s She is also narcissistic, intensely focused on her own needs, grief, 
and pain. Her toddler roams the forest alone at night, but She comments “He 
drifted away from me that last time [in Eden]. He might have made more of 
an effort to be there for me.” By Book Nine, Milton’s Eve appears intelligent, 
independent, and argumentative, and convinces Adam to divide their labor 
so she may work alone.* Antichrist’s She independently goes to Eden. After 
eating the forbidden fruit, Paradise Lost’s Eve does “low Reverence” before 
the tree “to the power that dwelt within [it]” (Milton 2005, 219). In C.S. 
Lewis’s words, Eve becomes a “primitive” (Lewis 2005, 454) or a pagan, 
idolatrously worshipping the tree’s spirit. Similarly, Antichrist’s She becomes 
enticed by the pagan belief in nature represented by the sisters, who are 
demons, and their master, Satan, who also becomes her Lord. Understanding 
that Antichrist is sourced at least in part in Paradise Lost enables a more 
coherent meaning for Antichrist, but also suggests some theological intent if 
they are linked as closely as even this brief overview demonstrates. 

Considering Antichrist’s parallels to Paradise Lost, one sees there is 
a great deal more about evil in general and humans’ relationship to evil 
in Antichrist than may meet the eye. In its ironic way the film purpose- 
fully provokes one of the oldest conundrums of philosophy—the problem 
of evil—but places it in a context where questions may be explored with- 
out prejudices against religious tradition, limiting spectator provocation. 
Antichrist’s world is not contiguous with the world as we know it, but one 
subject to the trappings of spiritual forces and a nature driven by them. He 
and She bring with them their cultural constructions, but these are ulti- 
mately made redundant. Antichrist is a quest for the filmmaker as much as 
it is for the spectator. The film could be viewed as a treatise on evil, for it 
offers a complex analysis of supernatural evil, of nature as evil, and of sin 
in and between humans. Placing evil in the context of current theological 
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responses may provide some clarity, although a detailed response is beyond 
the scope of this work. 

The classic view of evil in the Western world comes from St. Augustine: 
“Evil has no positive nature; what we call evil is merely the lack of some- 
thing that is good” (Augustine 1958, 217). It is not a substance or a thing. 
Since evils have their source in the good, unless they are parasitic on some- 
thing good, they are not anything at all (Augustine 1966, 54). Evil carries 
with it a sense of loss, occurring as a malfunctioning, when a creature 
denies its role and can no longer be what it is designed to be. 

Evil occurs asa result of the free will of humans according to St. Augustine, 
and its cause is the willed act of turning away from God toward a lesser 
or lower good, functioning as a verb rather than a noun. Evil’s existence 
is important if God is to create a world where humans have real moral 
agency, for moral strength and excellence of character evolves only through 
conflict, struggle, and choice. For Augustine, however, evil is ultimately 
a mystery, inexplicable because it is not a substantial entity and exceeds 
the boundaries of our comprehension. Chapter 3 discussed Ricoeur’s three 
symbols of evil, defilement, sin, and guilt, which gives evil a language. 
Antichrist explores all three, but its deep focus is guilt. Dafoe remarks in 
the DVD Interview that “It is a meditation on guilt and the evil in us, and 
it unlocks something in me” (von Trier 2010). 

Antichrist, however, delves more deeply into the spectrum of originat- 
ing questions on evil in relation to creation. The originating question of 
Antichrist—*“What if Satan created the world?”—makes Satan the foil so 
that spiritual reality (usually called “the supernatural” by critics and schol- 
ars) is enfolded into the question, “Where does evil come from?” Although 
current writing on evil focuses on large-scale evil and human suffering, 
Antichrist instead addresses personal evil, or sin. It is uniquely poised to 
address key theological questions about evil, such as those regarding the 
existence of Satan and demons, their (and nature’s) relationship to evil in 
humans, and the entrance of sin into the world. 

As previously examined, in Nordic countries there is a long tradition of 
belief in and awareness of the power of Satan and his demons, witches, folk 
practices surrounding it. Linda Haverty Rugg contends that making films 
in this vein is almost “required,” in the lineage of the master Nordic film- 
makers, not simply as folk history but as experience (Rugg 2016). It is also 
evident throughout Strindberg’s biography, Inferno, which von Trier cites 
as an influence in the Antichrist press release. 

The Hour of the Wolf (1968), the most demonic of Bergman’s films 
is known to be Bergman’s own story. Well-known for his bedside table 
covered with his drawings of demons and conversations with them, he 
comments on his night experiences: 


I experience things. Especially here when there’s a full moon and the 
silence is total .... And I feel very strongly that I am surrounded by 
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other realities. I feel surrounded by—by entities who might wish to 
tell me things. I don’t know. It’s not superstition. It’s a fact. That’s 
how it is. 

(Riding 1995) 


In an interview for Life magazine, entitled, “I live at the edge of a very 
strange country,” (no caps) Bergman says: 


I wrote The Hour of the Wolf in a very quiet room. I never have any 
sun in the room when I write. I was sleeping in this room too, and 
after a few weeks I had to stop. The demons would come and wake 
me up and they would stand there and talk to me. It was very strange 
.... I live at the edge of a very strange country and I don’t know what 
will happen. 

(Meryman 1971, 60) 


In Antichrist Satan is specifically identified. She says, “This is Satan’s 
church.” The wind immediately responds by blowing acorns into the 
kitchen sink. “See, that was his breath.” Satan is clearly a symbol signifying 
evil, but “he” also has a personal history. 

The name Satan is the Hebrew transliteration of satan, which means 
“adversary.” The Hebrew scriptures contain three reports of Satan, not 
necessarily understood as the same character: Job 1:11-12; 2:5-6, before 
the heavenly court Satan requests permission to test God’s servant Job; 
Zechariah’s vision shows Satan accusing the high priest Joshua before God 
(Zech 3:1); and Satan provokes David to sin by convincing him to carry 
out a census (1 Chron 1:21). Satan enacts roles congruent with later texts: 
testing, accusing, and misleading humans. It seems at some point God gave 
him this authority (Garrett 1989, 39). 

The intertestamental period occasioned a more developed understand- 
ing of Satan, including the Apocalypse of Abraham 23:11-13, Jubilees 
10:7-13, Testament of Job 2:2-3:5, 20:1—-3, and others (Garrett 1989, 129). 
Satan has demons under his authority, which Luke’s Gospel reinforces by 
identifying Satan as Beelzebul, ruler of demons (11:15, 18) and the demonic 
realm. Jesus’ healings and exorcisms of demons plunder Satan’s kingdom 
(11:22), seen at Jesus’ first exorcism: 


In the synagogue there was a man who had the spirit of an unclean 
demon, and he cried out with a loud voice, “Let us alone! What have 
you to do with us, Jesus of Nazareth? Have you come to destroy us? 
I know who you are, the Holy One of God.” But Jesus rebuked him, 
saying, “Be silent, and come out of him!” When the demon had thrown 
him down before them, he came out of him. 

(Luke 4:33-35) 
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Luke frequently refers to the devil, the demonic, and to “authority” (exou- 
sia), a term used often with Satan’s dominion in Jewish and Christian 
literature of that period. Ephesians 6:12 states: 


For our struggle is not against enemies of blood and flesh, but against the 
rulers, against the authorities, against the cosmic powers of this present 
darkness, against the spiritual forces of evil in the heavenly places. 


Antichrist posits the universality of personal evil, or sin—meaning that 
over time everyone will sin—by giving She and He archetypal names and 
blurring all other faces. In an earlier interview, von Trier states his own 
overarching concern with world evil and personal evil, or sin: 


All my life ’ve been interested in the discrepancy between philoso- 
phy and reality, between conviction and its implementation. The gen- 
eral assumption is that all people are able to differentiate more or 
less equally between good and evil. But if this is the case, why does 
the world look like it does? Why have all the good intentions of my 
parents come to nothing? And why do my own good intentions lead 
to nothing? 

(von Trier and Nicodemus 2005) 


The question “why does everyone sin?” leads to the observation that our 
wills are corrupt. If all sin, all are guilty, and in moral justice systems, they 
deserve punishment (Rom 6:23). The film explores the corrupt will through 
ideological types of patriarchy, liberal humanism, rationalism, psycholog- 
ical healing, and spiritual power or paganism, all warring against each 
other in the desire for dominance and submission (von Trier and Nicodemus 
2005). In Antichrist both She and He are blameworthy. 

With certain limitations we are agents as well as victims and have the capac- 
ity to enact a certain amount of control, making our lives more virtuous or 
cruel apart from the choice we make about God. Yet sin’s effects are vast, 
entangled, and incalculable. Church historian Geoffrey Bromiley comments: 


[We] are people in contradiction ... people of shame, fear, guilt, illusion 
.... of generous impulse and mean fulfillment, of idealism and cynicism, 
of intermingled good and evil. [We] do not really know [ourselves], flee 
no less from self than from God, and try to make this unknown self the 
center of life in place of God .... Our minds are capable of the highest 
flights and the most monstrous perversions. 

(Bromiley 1986, 4:521) 


Even within religious communities we can become blinded, and like those 
condemned by Isaiah, begin to call good evil and evil good (Isaiah 5:20), 
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often precipitated by the false belief that ritual can stand in for the authen- 
tic relationship God desires. 

Since Antichrist addresses supernatural evil, evil in nature, and sin in 
humans, it is important to consider evil in terms of God’s ultimate response 
to the Fall in the Christian tradition: redemption and healing of the breach 
between God and creation, initiating the rule of love. This is particularly 
true since Antichrist echoes Paradise Lost in which Christ plays a central 
role. Through his death on the cross, Jesus Christ has “invalidated sin’s 
claim, broken its tyranny, and destroyed its power” (Bromiley 1986 4:524). 
How do we reject the rule of power/dominance and choose God’s rule of 
love? This choice is born of the recognition of the enormity of our sin and 
the inability to heal the bent and broken things within us, a recognition 
initiated by the conviction of the Holy Spirit (John 16:8) who pursues us in 
love and actual presence, even though the Spirit is unseen. Deep repentance 
arises from the conviction of sin. This is the answer to sin, for out of faith 
and repentance we receive forgiveness, complete absolution by the grace 
of Jesus Christ through the power and living presence of the Holy Spirit 
within each person who believes. 

I argue that this grace is not only an element of Antichrist but its unrec- 
ognized high point, like the stories of Flannery O’Connor. Whether God’s 
creation experiences exile or apocalypse, what may appear as the last word 
is not God’s final word. This will be explored in Antichrist’s Epilogue. 

Antichrist presents a nature that is defined by death. Dead trees domi- 
nate the landscape, animals visibly carry their death, and Eden’s green is 
a false veil over its death. She hears the cry of all things in nature that are 
about to die. Since Eden is the natural extension of its creator, Satan, its 
nature is evil, yet it also suffers under the burden of evil. 

Many scholars and theologians embrace Augustine’s view that the 
Fall initiates predatory nature. However, Augustinian scholar Stanley 
Rosenberg ably demonstrates that in his later work On the Free Choice of 
the Will, Augustine shows that decay is necessary for progress and is pres- 
ent from the beginning, and thus is not evil. He contends that for future 
modes of being to develop, change is required, which means prior con- 
ditions must cease to exist as they were (Rosenberg 2018, 239). Even so, 
humans’ role increasingly shifted to use/misuse/overuse of the Earth, and 
not only in recent centuries. Leviticus cites the requirements of God’s law: 
“But in the seventh year the land is to have a year of sabbath rest; a sabbath 
to the Lord. Do not sow your fields ...” (Lev 25:4). If ignored, God will 
insure that “The land will rest and enjoy its sabbaths” (Lev 26:34-35). But 
“they desecrated my Sabbaths,” allowing no rest for their workers or their 
soil (Ezek 20:21). After the fall of Jerusalem, “The land enjoyed its sabbath 
rests.” (2 Chron 36:21). 

Von Trier made clear his intention to make a film about a “kind of an 
Antichrist ... based on the theory that it was not God but Satan who cre- 
ated the world,”> quoted at the beginning of this chapter. This, along-side 
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the strange “Satan’s sounds” that coincide with the uncanny moments of 
fog rising, acorns falling, and strangely still ferns suddenly moving with 
breath-like wind precisely before the doe and fox appear, provide evidence 
to posit that Satan, not nature in Antichrist is the driving force of Eden’s 
evil. Von Trier comments, “I regard myself a religious person. But spirit- 
ualistic? No—I’d rather say that I find the supernatural quite titillating” 
(Anderson 1994, 95). She speaks directly of Eden as Satan’s Church, the 
wind his breath. These sounds and visuals imply that Satan’s spirit, like 
the Holy Spirit, invades nature and the beings who worship him, possess- 
ing all of Eden. Eden’s life is a thin veil over death, strangely quiet until 
Satan’s breath and sound hover over it. Such is the evil infected nature of 
Antichrist’s Eden. 

The question, “what if Satan created the world,” drives not only 
Antichrist’s narrative but its setting and style. Its setting is an evil 
Eden, revealed by its mise-en-scéne; its wickedness exists apart from 
the narrative entwined with it. Its creation is the diametric opposite 
of God’s creation recorded in the Hebrew Bible: “God saw all that 
he had made, and it was very good” (Gen 1:31). In Antichrist, Eden’s 
forested boundaries and its creator Satan are clearly signaled by burn- 
ing ground, a reminder of hell: upon entry her feet begin to burn. She 
shows He the burn marks. Everything spirals downward for He and She 
after entering Eden. 

The biblical Eden is filled with trees, “pleasing to the eye and good for 
food” (Gen 2:9-10). When Adam and Eve are cast out of Eden, they dis- 
cover a wilderness of thorns and weeds, requiring painful toil to grow food. 
Conversely, Antichrist’s Eden is surrounded by a forest, but its ground is 
covered with desiccated grass, like the wilderness outside of the Genesis 
Eden, populated with death, not life. The first morning He awakens there 
he is surprised to see his hand is hanging out the window, then shocked 
to see it covered with blood-sucking parasites, a visual metaphor for 
Augustine’s view of evil as parasitic upon good, stated above (Augustine 
1966, 54). In Eden’s center is a large, dead tree, the opposite of the Genesis 
tree of life. The other tree in Antichrist with roots twisted around women’s 
limbs, and under which He and She have violent sex (depicted in the film 
poster), bears similarity to the Genesis tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil, from which Eve and Adam partake of the forbidden fruit. Under it 
in Antichrist He temporarily partakes of Eden’s fruit—its demons—as 
will be seen. Norse mythology’s complex tree, Yggdrasil (eeig-dra-seal), is 
undoubtably referenced, whether in one or both trees. As the world tree, 
or tree of life, Yggdrasil spreads its branches over the entire world, binding 
earth, hell, and heaven together as one. 

A flashback of She’s previous summer offers a view beyond Eden, endless 
forest overcast with weighted, gray sky, and Eden a barren enclave of death. 
During a therapeutic exercise She fearfully navigates stone-stepping over 
the dead grass. As She steps from rock to rock, an inserted slow-motion 
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night shot reveals grotesque rotting plants beneath the grass, teeming with 
frightening insects as She’s naked foot sinks into wet decay, her nightgown 
dragging into crawling, rotting ooze. Woods teem with chthonic nature, gro- 
tesque animals, and ominous sounds. Flannery O’Connor portrays similar 
woods in her horrific, spiritually profound story, “A Good Man is Hard to 
Find.” William Burke describes it as 


a Hawthornian wilderness that participates metaphorically in the 
action. The forest acquires an ominous, expectant quality: we are told 
that “the line of woods gaped like a dark, opened mouth” (Stories, 127), 
that the wind moved “through the treetops like a long satisfied insuck 
of breath” (Stories, 129). 

(Burke 1988, 101-102) 


More than metaphor, Antichrist’s Eden is a character in the film, inter- 
acting with He and She, enacting the consequences of an evil world. The 
camera intentionally moves through the mise-en-scéne to illuminate Eden’s 
true character and unspoken, unnarrated, deeper story. 

The film’s story in Eden reveals and signals Satan’s presence in various 
ways. It appears natural, fog or wind moving through ferns and trees, but 
is always signaled by strange high and low-pitched horror sounds. The 
“sound of Satan” announcing Satan’s presence likewise accompanies the 
uncanny visual elements—cold, artificial lighting, falling acorns, the doe, 
fox, and blackbird. The camera forces us to look closely to see these unnat- 
ural or supernatural elements so that we cannot overlook them. On the 
train to Eden He takes She through an imagination exercise. In Tarkovsky- 
like monumental shots, She appears tiny, floating in extreme slow motion, 
cloaked by fog in deep blue woods, and lit by odd, artificial light. The dark 
comes early down here, She explains, and passing the foxhole feels like 
walking through mud. The camera’s eye watches her from the foxhole’s 
depths and moss hangs like hair from its mouth, trembling with audible 
breath. The gigantic dead tree in Eden, She remarks, has some kind of 
strange personality. 

Such excessive visuals, sound, and uncanny shifts disrupt and disori- 
ent the audience, which Angelos Koutsourakis says “creates a gap between 
reality and representation which produces a sense of critical distance” 
(Koutsourakis 2015, 15), privileging image over the text. However, by 
focusing on the process and placing tension at parallel points without dis- 
solving it, the film offers few clues for how to decipher it (Koutsourakis 
2015, 14). Politically, the beauty of such art is its interpretability at mani- 
fold levels, but it also means that some filmic intentionality goes unnoticed. 
This seems to be the case with Antichrist at the level of spiritual reality. 
Due to lack of an understanding of biblical or religious tradition, the theo- 
logical significance of the filmic intentionality through image and sound is 
often missed by spectator and critic alike. 
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I stated above that it is the job of the prophet’s prophetic voice to face 
us with our sin, and that spiritual conflict is the conflict between the sin- 
ful broken human confronted by the spiritual reality of God yet tempted, 
confused, and deceived by Satan, who Jesus calls the father of lies (John 
8:44). Antichrist is Satan’s world, yet God is present and spiritual conflict 
is no less evident. The internal and relational conflicts for He are the con- 
sequences of patriarchy (dominance, power) and for She, the demands of 
motherhood and limitations of patriarchy by its insinuated demands (sub- 
mission). If these conflicts are considered in terms of the biblical myth, it 
becomes clear that they are precisely the curses given when Adam and Eve 
were expelled from the original garden of God. Prior to the Fall there is no 
indication of hierarchy. In the Hebrew text, Eve’s creation as suitable helper 
or companion does not imply hierarchy, nor does their sexual relationship, 
for they become “one flesh,” are both naked, and feel no shame prior to the 
Fall (Gen 2:20-25). Genesis 1:26 illustrates their partnership: 


Then God said, ‘Let us make mankind in our image, in our likeness, 
so that they may rule over the fish in the sea and the birds in the sky, 
over the livestock and all the wild animals, and over all the creatures 
that move along the ground. 


In Eve’s independence and freedom as a human she offers him the forbidden 
fruit, and in Adam’s independence and freedom as a human he chooses 
to accept it from her and eat. In Eden these choices are fine, but here it 
involves the single forbidden thing—the fruit of the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil. 

I suggest that the curse or punishment, seen as the inverse of the orig- 
inal blessing, may offer some clues to the conundrum of dominance and 
submission. Since a curse is ordinarily the antithesis of the desire, Eve’s 
curse limits her original independence and freedom by giving her a drive 
and desire for his love and the bonds and bondage that go with childbear- 
ing (this is not to say it is of the same intensity in all humans nor relevant 
in all cultures). When the deeper communion with He that She desires is 
absent, She finds it in Eden and submits to it instead, drawing upon pagan 
powers and child sacrifice that are comparable to those decried by Ezekiel 
(Ezek 8:14; 13:17-23; 16:20-21, 36; 20:25-31; 23:36-39). Adam accepts 
the fruit rather than acting as a responsible, loving partner by urging Eve 
not to eat. Since he shirks that responsibility, his curse removes aspects of 
his independence and freedom, for he is cursed with bearing the weight of 
responsibility, an inability to give in, and the perpetual patriarchal drive 
for dominance, whether he wants it or not. This is accompanied by the 
drive for control and power, the second major sin of Ezekiel’s people (Ezek 
22:6-12; 23-29). It is a drive he cannot get rid of, even though he wishes 
to see himself as liberal, non-patriarchal, and compassionate, as He does in 
Antichrist. To imagine He is not patriarchal is self-deception. He and She 
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unwillingly enact—and despise—their given curses. We experience their 
conflict from their dueling discourse, and spiritual conflict as it confronts 
Eden’s powers. 

An ideological amalgam, She carries faint echoes of the Genesis Eve and 
Milton’s Eve, but She also parallels Lilith, Adam’s first wife in Jewish mid- 
rash, known for sexual aggression, killing children, and joining the forces 
of evil. The Alpha Betha of Ben Sira (Humm, n.d), or the Alphabet of Ben 
Sira, includes the earliest form of the Lilith legend as Adam’s first wife 
extant, dated between 700 and 1000 CE. Drawing from earlier traditions 
of Lilith (Kosior n.d., 112) it is the most complete reconstruction, albeit 
generally considered a work of satire. Ben Sira tells of Lilith’s refusal to 
lie beneath Adam during sexual intercourse because she considered herself 
Adam’s equal. Angry, she utters the Ineffable Name, flies off, and refuses 
to return, claiming she was created to kill newborns. The Kabbalah iden- 
tifies her as a night demon, strangler of children, seducer of men, Satan’s 
(Samael’s) partner, and queen of the forces of evil. Antichrist’s She is also 
sexually aggressive and possessed by evil, obtained through an unspecified 
agreement with Satan’s demons. 

She’s story, it becomes evident, does not begin with the Prologue. 
Significantly, Antichrist’s prologue begins in media res, in the midst of 
the action, as does Paradise Lost, Dante’s Inferno, Hamlet, and Homer’s 
Iliad and Odyssey, suggesting that actions prior to the story’s beginning, 
to which the prologue offers clues, are central to its plot. These clues, from 
She’s previous summer in Eden, are revealed throughout the film in vague 
images, becoming increasingly specific until made clear in lucid prologue 
flashbacks near the end. If the Christian indwelling Holy Spirit is at all par- 
allel, as suggested above, She has invited Satan or his demons, represented 
as the sisters, to indwell and possess her. 

Throughout the film, the intentionality of the camera movement, guiding 
the spectator through rooms and forest, intimates that within the world of 
the apartment and Eden another realm is not only present, but in control 
of the events that unfold. The camera steers the viewer by force to dwell 
only on what it wants seen—the story it is telling, and in that story the 
pivotal consequences of She’s bargain with Satan explode in the Prologue. 
Although clearer evidence occurs later, a significant clue offered in a sta- 
tionary camera shot that zooms in and holds on the evidence of this pres- 
ence, partnered with sound. An unlatched window blows open, curtains 
billow, and snow pours inside. Mentioned above, this reoccurs in Eden’s 
cabin when she declares Eden is Satan’s Church. As curtains billow and 
acorns blow in, she remarks, “There you have it—Satan’s breath.” 

It must be asked whether this presence is female, particularly given She’s 
comments about the sisters and being drawn into Eden’s evil nature by 
them. While this is possible, initial statements of Satan’s creation of the 
world, Eden as Satan’s Church, Satan’s breath, and the picture in the attic 
of women giving their babies to the devil hanging directly above her thesis 
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notes, all point to this presence and power as Satan, historically an asexual 
angel (see screen shot below). 

The first stationary shot with Satan’s sound appears in Antichrist’s 
Chapter 1—“Grief.” As He leaves She in the hospital room alone, the hand- 
held camera changes to steady linear tracking. A deep, resonant droning 
sound rises, and the camera finally halts with a stationary shot, an extreme 
close up of the bottom of a vase with rotting stems and detritus. The entire 
shot engages the viewer through multiple senses: the deep rumbling sound 
felt in one’s bones, the high pitch as “felt sound” in ears and head, the 
decaying slimy matter sensed through vividly imagined haptic memory, 
visibly swirling, falling in thick, murky water, bringing the imagined smell 
of putrid decay. Stationary shots in von Trier’s films indicate important 
symbols in the films, envisioned like a painting (Bond n.d.), while the mul- 
tivalent stylistic excesses force the participation of the viewer in the story 
without narrative or characters. Nature’s death and decay are central to 
the film’s meaning and what they experience in Eden. Satan is present, and 
most profoundly with She. 

She is not merely possessed by evil in general, but by the more per- 
sonal force of Satan and the sisters, his demons, made increasingly evident 
as the story develops. Her proactive role in Nic’s fall becomes appar- 
ent. In the Prologue a bear is tied to a balloon tantalizingly floating above 
his bed, the baby monitor is on mute, the baby gate and window are both 
unlatched. Nic catches the strange bear, “a little bizarre teddy bear” (von 
Trier 2008, 2), its mouth oddly turned downward, frowning. It is also seen 
with him in Eden. The camera’s eye follows Nic as he opens the baby gate. 
Out of focus, the camera watches the child watching the parents engaged 
in lovemaking, then pulls focus as he turns, looks directly into the camera, 
preternaturally calm but trusting, then sets its focus beyond to the win- 
dow. Nic pushes a chair to the window, climbs up to the ledge and steps 
out. He holds the frowning bear high to see and slips, falling in extreme 
slow motion. As he falls, Nic’s and the bear’s heads arch back, crosscutting 
to an identical shot of his mother’s head arched backward. He falls for- 
ward, floating gracefully through the air without fear, a serene look on his 
face. Shots crosscut between Nic and his mother’s mimicking movements 
until he finally hits the ground, a parallelism that invites the spectator to 
thematically connect the two movements. It is the first hint of her guilt. 

With exaggerated delay and a close-up shot the bear finally hits the 
ground. In the cross-cutting, we again see her in parallel—alerted only 
when the bear, not her son, hits the ground. Only at that moment do her 
eyes open and look upward in joy. This suggests that the frowning bear is 
more than a stuffed toy. The bear’s presence and timing, from its tanta- 
lizing, mid-air floating to its fall, caught by the camera’s singular focus, 
suggests that it is a tool, or a guide. The scene repeats in a flashback at the 
end, making clear She was aware of Nic’s climb, that She “recollects” it 
(von Trier 2008, 67). She is complicit with the bear’s actions and presence. 
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She’s possession becomes more pronounced when She returns home, and 
He takes over her therapy. Everything is dark, including He and She. In 
bed She kisses him but pulls back as suddenly a stationary shot appears of 
harshly lit white birches bent into arches in a black wood, undergirded by 
the low roar and droning of Satan’s sound, accomplished through Kristian 
Andersen’s sound design using a swallowed microphone to record inte- 
rior body sounds (DVD interview). The inserted shot disappears with an 
extreme closeup of her eye shifting and her pulse pounding as she goes into 
an anxiety attack. The spectator is haptically drawn into her panic through 
extreme closeups, surreal and dream-like: She’s throbbing heart, breasts 
glistening with sweat—shaking hand—an exceedingly intimate painting 
on film using Lensbaby’s (Antichrist 2009) lens capacity to manually tilt, 
move and blur the plane around its focus point (Crazy Bokeh n.d.). Another 
inset night scene appears, a bramble of thorn or bone-like naked branches 
above, brightly, unnaturally lit with moving black shadows, joined by the 
strange sound and her bodily panic. Without the inserted images and sound 
it could be a normal anxiety attack, but I suggest these added elements 
depict her possession. The attack ends with a clear view of the back of 
her head and neck. This image reoccurs with a zoom shot and extreme 
closeup of She’s hair as she follows the sound of the crying child in the 
hills of Eden; He’s head and neck during the violent sex at the tree in Eden; 
and He’s “anxiety attack” near the end. The back of the neck is known as 
the vulnerable spot for entry of evil spirits into people regularly possessed, 
and slapping is one method for keeping spirits out at inappropriate times 
(Kaldera n.d.). She will later beg him to slap her during sex. His refusal has 
serious consequences. 

Quoting Laura Marks, “the eyes themselves function like organs of touch,” 
Simmons aptly describes the film’s haptic visuality: 


The image “becomes” the feeling in this approach, and instead of 
establishing a connection between aesthetics and content, the viewer 
receives the image on a purely physical level .... Hence, through its 
sparse dialogue, brooding tempo, evocative cinematography and edit- 
ing, Antichrist encourages the engagement of all the senses, thus invit- 
ing the spectator to make sense of the film experience on a corporeal 
and visceral level. 

(Simmons 2015, 24) 


He suggests that exposure therapy would work best, forcing her to confront 
the fear that causes her anxiety. She suggests her fear resides in Eden’s 
wood. With this memory, a deep rumble like the low register of a piano 
sound begins. She attacks him sexually. They wrestle, tease—until she 
bites his nipple, drawing blood. They are both shocked. She is remorseful. 
Another presence manifest by ominous sounds and strange images takes 
control of her—an internal scream—and then departs. 
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On the way to Eden trees streak past revealing subliminally embedded 
images of She’s interiorized terror through the train window. Images and 
sounds of Satan’s presence from the Prologue’s beginning to the end convey 
the film’s intention as possession, not madness. 

That She is guilty of her son’s death is not a foregone conclusion. Most 
scholars see greater ambivalence in her role in the child’s death or disa- 
gree altogether. Bodil Marie Stavning Thomsen says, “Antichrist makes 
it impossible to know what is true and who is guilty” (Stavning Thomsen 
2009, 9), Lori Marso asserts that “[It] is unclear whether She has deliber- 
ately or unconsciously contributed to his death and/or how that might have 
happened” (Marso 2016, 48). 

However, Rob White says: 


A flashback discloses that she was watching as the toddler climbed 
onto the window ledge from which the fatal fall then occurred. But 
Antichrist has not stinted on clues to her wrongdoing: the ragged chick 
devoured by its bird-of-prey parent, a self-taken Polaroid showing Nic 
playing behind his glassy-eyed mother who looms menacingly in the 
foreground, a flashback in which Nic wails as she forces the wrong 
shoes on him. 

(White and Power 2009) 


In the film commentary Murray Smith directly asks von Trier if She is 
guilty of Nic’s death, then interjects that he sees it as ultimately ambiguous. 
Von Trier responds, “Y-e-s, but you can easily read it as she is feeling guilty 
about killing the boy.” The way he states and ends the topic leaves little 
question as to auteur intent. 

Two scenes in Eden illustrate her guilt prior to the final condemning 
flashback. It never occurred to her there could be any danger for Nic in 
Eden, she says. Immediately, in a dream-like Tarkovsky monumental shot, 
Nic is seen wandering alone at night swinging his bear, very small at the 
edge of a vast forest. From a God’s eye view a bright, cold, artificial light 
pierces the darkness, watching, spying on the child. As he steps into black 
tree shadows, he is swallowed and disappears. The script directions require 
artificial moving light (helicopter) but the shadows are to remain still,¢ like 
the stillness of the ferns until moved by Satan’s breath, perhaps reminiscent 
of 1 Peter 5:8, “Like a roaring lion, our adversary the devil prowls around 
looking for someone to devour.” 

In a second scene He sneaks into the attic, her workspace, lined with 
pictures of medieval women being tortured as witches. She’s journal states 
that the devil marks witches with a mole (which she has), and her writing 
after that is illegible. Later He suggests a role reversal exercise: She repre- 
sents reason and He is nature. He is nature both outside but also within. 
She admits that in addition to nature’s evil, She discovered that if human 
nature is evil, then the nature of all the sisters is evil. They do not control 
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Figure 5.4 Antichrist (2009), Lars von Trier, Zentropa. Attic art: Demonic woman 
and women giving babies to a devil. 


their own bodies, nature does, which is to say the women are evil. While 
She is speaking, He flashes back to the attic to two pictures, one of a female 
demon that is so haunting that the second photo easily goes unnoticed. In it, 
Satan is surrounded by women holding out babies for sacrifice (Figure 5.4). 
Appalled at what she suggests, he confronts her, but she withdraws. A bit 
embarrassed she finally replies, “Forget it. I don’t know why I said it.” With 
the realization of her acceptance of this view, joined with her journal con- 
tents and pictures, he begins to see things differently. The consequences for 
his son begin to dawn on him. 

Child sacrifice, required of pagan fertility cults and nature worship (Ezek 
8:14-17) that captured the hearts of the Israelites, is repeatedly cited as rea- 
son for God’s anger with his people in Ezekiel (Ezek 16:20-21, 36, 20:26, 
31, 23:37-39), an utterly abominable act against God’s laws (Lev 18:21; 
20:2; Deut 12:31; 18:10). As much as this seems ancient and out of touch 
with our current world, varieties of nature worship, demonic powers are 
deeply embedded in Nordic culture, cited above by Tangherlini, Haverty 
Rugg, and Linda Badley, and also exist across the world. 

Antichrist is often categorized as a horror film, although few scholars 
agree. Horror films with demons, witches, and the supernatural captivate 
the public imagination. Antichrist illuminates the reality and darkness of 
this facet of evil by confronting us with the deathly power of playing with 
it and its capacity to deceive us, entwining itself into our brokenness. It is 
a side of evil’s reality and power that von Trier’s films are so adamant that 
we see. While this expression of spiritual reality is not in Ezekiel, the conse- 
quences of openness to pagan beliefs and its power to draw his people into 
child sacrifice is not unrelated. 
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Augustine’s explanation of evil as privation, loss, parasitic on good, is 
alarmingly depicted through She, who loses personal agency altogether 
and becomes ontologically impotent. In this context the film also explores 
internal evil, our sin, and the struggle against our desires and acts that do 
violence to others. It examines sin’s fallout in the context of relationship 
when two people’s sins destroy each other, and added to this, She’s internal 
experience of guilt. 

Although there are many sound psychological approaches to guilt, a the- 
ological approach is explored here. In Ricoeur’s view, defilement is external, 
a social taboo, while sin is internal, and the sinner may not be aware of it. 
In contrast, guilt is internal, and the person is acutely aware of it. Humans 
are completely responsible for their evil actions, yet they cannot stop doing 
them; as the apostle Paul says, “For I do not do the good I want, but the evil 
I do not want is what I do” (Rom 7:19). They are caught between evil acts 
that are entirely by choice and external evils that bind them. For Ricoeur, 
such evil is wrongdoing, and is in a different category than evil as suffering. 
Blame is when “a human action held to be a violation of the prevailing code 
of conduct is declared guilty and worthy of being punished ... blame makes 
culprits of us; lament reveals us as victims” (Ricoeur 1985, 636). The sense 
of guilt is: 


accompanied by the feeling of having been seduced by overwhelming 
powers and, consequently, our feeling of belonging to a history of evil, 
which is always already there for everyone. This strange experience 
of passivity, at the heart of evil doing, makes us feel ourselves to be 
victims in the very act that makes us guilty. 

(Ricoeur 1985, 636-637) 


She’s fears caused by her guilt are momentarily assuaged when (later) she 
is suddenly “cured,” initially empowered as she succumbs again to Eden’s 
power. But as it consumes her, She spirals out of control, feeling equally 
victimized and guilty. 

He’s character is usually defined by critics and scholars, such as Marso, 
Zolkos, and Bindel, as controlling, arrogant, patriarchal, and cruel. He 
exhibits his control and patriarchal domination by insisting that He take 
over her therapy at home—anathema in therapeutic practice. She resent- 
fully throws out her pills, sobbing, wanting to die. “No, I’m not going to let 
you do that,” he responds. Wakening later, She accuses He of always being 
distant—like the previous summer when she went to Eden alone with Nic. 
She says she never interested He until she became his patient. He responds 
that he honored her desire to be alone to finish her thesis, but She stuns him 
by stating that she never finished it. “See, you didn’t even know that.” She 
believes He thought her topic “glib” and at Eden it suddenly became glib to 
her as well, or even a lie. “I see,” He says, to which She responds, “No, you 
see a lot of things, but not that.” Hiking into Eden, She runs to a tree and 
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removes her shoe. Her feet are burning as if the earth is hot. He tells her, 
“Your feet aren’t burning. Gotta go,” although her foot is quite red. She 
anguishes over the cry of all things about to die, but he comments, “It’s all 
very touching if it was a children’s book. Acorns don’t cry. You know that 
as well as I do.” She’s acquiescence appears almost a fear of He. In spite of 
his therapeutic training, He’s deep patriarchal proclivities reveal themselves 
in his patronizing responses and his scathing denials of her truth. 

The most fundamental sin in human beings may not be pride, as many 
theologians would have it, but the capacity for self-deception, which is 
at the root of pride. His generous ideals allow him to extend his limited 
understanding of human behavior to assume that he understands humanity 
better than he does—and therefore is able to solve its deep brokenness. 
His world is a falsely constructed system that believes the right answers 
and behavior can solve everything, and that which cannot be validated 
must not exist. In his self-deception He cannot imagine that he does not 
understand She. He uses his power blindly, and when the final test comes, 
it appears that his patriarchal nature wins out. Self-deception feeds evil by 
unwittingly falling into its power. However, I perceive a different trajectory 
of He’s character arc. 

A prophetic voice in the biblical tradition confronts us with our idols 
and our sin. Antichrist constructs He’s idols as his mind, his career as a 
therapist, and the patriarchal power He enjoys while believing he is a thor- 
oughly caring liberal humanist (see below). The idol of his mind gives He 
unacknowledged power of which he is unaware, which is exceedingly dan- 
gerous. God calls Ezekiel to accuse the male Israelites and princes of their 
abuse of patriarchal power against parents, women, the alien, the fatherless, 
widows; Ezekiel rails against their lewd acts, usury, and unjust gain (Ezek 
22:9-12, 15, 25-29) made possible by their abusive patriarchy. Perceiving 
no spiritual danger, He affirms that She can conquer her fear, arrogantly 
asserting “Remember, what the mind can conceive and believe, it can 
achieve.” Patronizing power may be confused for love or empathy by the 
giver, but on the receiving end it builds walls of resentment and anger. These 
strands of sin already woven between He and She are unrecognized by He, 
but bitter and binding for She, likely precipitating her response to Eden the 
previous summer. Conversely, She may read at least some of her anger over 
motherhood and its attendant bondages into He’s absence and passion for 
his career, his naturally controlled nature and authoritative role as a thera- 
pist, seeing it as He’s lack of love. Nina Power aptly suggests that Antichrist 
undermines “the unthinking acceptance of modern rationality” and facades 
of “caring liberal humanism,” by portraying the consequences of a “cosmic 
misalign[ment]” between accepted hierarchical divisions—man and nature, 
and woman and man (White and Power 2009). Regardless of how an orig- 
inal curse occurred, I suggest Antichrist’s story of Eden is purposefully 
addressing its hold on both He and She, and for He that curse is a patriar- 
chal controlling impulse that He cannot resist or even detect, no matter how 
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much he desires otherwise. Although the films prophesy against many evils, 
including this, the central issue which subsumes them all is the belief in the 
existence of evil and its horrific consequences in all aspects of human life. 

In the Antichrist film commentary with Murray Smith, von Trier 
describes He as an idealist who truly believes his therapy works. He deeply 
believes in his liberal ideals of compassion and equality, evidenced in his 
verbal support for her thesis work, her freedom to study in Eden, and his 
incredulity at her belief in the evil of women. She has always been a tough 
and independent girl, He says, which he clearly admires. However, this ena- 
bles him to believe that he is less controlling and less absent than in fact he 
is from the family. What becomes clear by paying careful attention to He’s 
bodily and verbal responses to She, is that he loves her. We are predisposed 
to critique any hints of patriarchy and its attendant behaviors because of 
the incalculable pain it continues to cause, but we can then miss the fact 
that is a struggle seen by many men as exactly a curse, as something they 
wish to eradicate in themselves. Many women struggle similarly with feel- 
ings of bondage in motherhood, and for some, simultaneously despising 
but savoring the patriarchal protectiveness of their spouse. She rapes him 
in the shed, screaming that he is going to abandon her, yet even then his 
response is, “But I love you.” I suggest the film’s employment of images of 
Eden presents these feelings as entangled in a curse, vestiges of which exist 
in every culture in history, but not as things should be. 

Viewing He’s physical responses to She without audio, He appears sur- 
prisingly tender and warm throughout most of the film, but clearly in con- 
trol. When She awakens from sleep and comments on his being distant, 
He has been gazing at her sleeping with tender eyes. Samantha Morton 
says, “Willem Dafoe amazed me with his tragic stillness and inner pain. 
The constant intense battling of intelligent minds, mixed with the most 
horrific circumstances, proved fascinating” (Brooks 2009). Regardless of 
He’s rational approach and mistrust of “She’s” Eden, and despite his great 
self-control, He loves her. He comes to Eden only to help her, although 
presumably helping She heal will heal him. He constantly holds her ten- 
derly in bed, acquiesces to her sexual demands without accusation, never 
overtly blames her even when She’s guilt becomes clear. One critic calls He 
a modern-day Prince Myshkin (Dostoyevsky’s The Idiot) (Aftab 2009). The 
Berlin International Film Festival program notes present this perspective, 
and a still illustrates this: 


Willem Dafoe gives an intense portrayal of a loving husband who has 
difficulty getting his emotions under control with the rationality he 
needs to provide therapy for his wife. His striking face reflects his con- 
cern for his obsessed wife just as credibly as his horror when she turns 
into a raging fury. Equally brilliant is Dafoe’s mastery of the physical 
demands of the role, a man who ultimately undergoes terrible torment. 

(Geisnaes, 2009) 
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He’s rationality and blindness, however, is no match for the power of 
Eden, and slowly his barriers break down. Visible fear and stress com- 
pound with each confrontation: the deer, the ticks, the “Satan’s Church” 
scene, the ominous acorns and oak seedlings rising and dying, the self-eat- 
ing fox stating “Chaos reigns,” the attic photos of tortured women, chil- 
dren offered to Satan, her view of women’s evil nature, even Nic’s reversed 
shoes. When He chooses to go to her at the tree and have violent sex, slaps 
her as she earlier requested, and does not balk at her statement about the 
sisters of Ratisbon bringing hail, He symbolically eats the forbidden fruit 
of Eden, finally conceding to She’s world. A stationary shot pulls in to an 
extreme close up of the back of He’s hair—entry point for demons—then 
cranes up to reveal piles of naked arms under the tree roots as the ominous 
Satan-sound roars. The camera then pulls up to the branches above in a 
sudden wind against a bright, flat sky. From that point everything shifts, 
and the end has come. 

In the morning He has second thoughts and rejects his concession to 
Eden the prior evening, clearly not possessed. Possession can be refused. 
Frustrated, He confronts her belief in women’s evil, saying: 


Dammit, evil and good have nothing to do with therapy. Do you know 
how many innocent women were killed in the sixteenth century alone, 
just for being women? I’m sure you do! Many! And not because they 
were evil ... They were no more evil than you or I .... Do you under- 
stand me? ... Well you don’t have to understand me, just trust me! 


Despite his belittling patriarchal responses, he believes in women’s inno- 
cence, which the film also critiques—not simply women as evil compared 
to men, but that She/women/all humanity have the capacity for evil. 
Significantly, this is his most angry moment in the film prior to the end. 
Immediately following, She discovers the autopsy report, yet He still does 
not blame her, only confronts She with one of the photos of Nic’s reversed 
shoes. When She responds, “A slip of the mind that day,” He doesn’t men- 
tion the stack of similar photos, but walks out to the shed in the heavy fog. 
He now fully understands that she has become evil. 

From the film’s beginning, He’s character arc transforms. Beginning 
as an absent husband and father, arrogant rationalist full of patriarchal 
justification and self-deception, he is an idealist who truly believes he is 
a liberal, compassionate human being. As He begins to see the effects of 
his absence, self-deception, and the futility of his idols of therapy and 
rational thinking in the face of Eden’s mysterious, evil power, He grad- 
ually grows, through his quiet pain, into a deeper humility. His angry 
defense of women’s lack of evil is authentic. It is not clear that and enacts 
a constant, suffering love for She, refusing to accuse and retaliate. He has 
begun to see her face and bear the weight of not only his own guilt but the 
responsibility for She, as Levinas’ Other. 
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The final scenes are presented in some detail, for by moving carefully 
through them the symbols and meaning unfold. Madly possessed, She 
storms in to the shed, rapes him, accuses him of wanting to leave her, 
and bludgeons his genitals. Blood spurts out as She masturbates him. She 
drills a hole in his leg, attaches the grindstone and leaves. Obliviously 
throwing the wrench under the house, She limps into the woods. This 
scene may easily posit She as Barbara Creed’s “monstrous feminine” since 
She becomes the powerful one, the oppressor in Eden, and He, with a 
deep fear of female power (She’s violent sexuality, maternal resentment, 
murderous neglect), is emasculated. Amy Simmons identifies She with 
Creed’s analysis of the monstrous womb in the horror film The Brood. 
Certainly, as Simmons says, She confronts us with “the sheer anarchy 
of the monstrous feminine, particularly in relation to motherhood, and 
visceral sexual extremity” (Simmons 2015, 79). However, Creed’s focus is 
on the female-monster in horror films, designated “monstrous feminine” 
to show gender’s significant role in her construction. In Creed’s terms 
(Creed 1993, 3), and in most scholarly analyses, Antichrist is not a true 
horror film (Sinnerbrink 2011, 158-163). She’s position in the story is bet- 
ter understood through understanding her monstrous acts as possession, 
and He’s final response to She better fits the interpretation of Eden as an 
utterly evil creation. 

He pulls himself out of the cabin, along the ground, and into to the old 
foxhole to hide, when he discovers it is the grave of a half-buried bloody, 
dead blackbird. Without warning, the bird resurrects, flapping and squawk- 
ing loudly, alerting She. He beats it to death several times, but each time the 
blackbird resurrects, as if determined to reveal He’s location. Finding He, 
She violently hacks at the fox hole and attempts beat him with her shovel. 
Suddenly She “awakens,” sees what she has done, and sobbing, tenderly 
cleans his face, then digs him out of his grave, and drags him to the cabin. 
He asks if she wants to kill him, and looking at him sadly, she says, “When 
the Three Beggars arrive, someone has to die.” This Eden permits no chal- 
lengers. He does not capitulate to its power as does She. Her possessor 
desires to kill him through her. Bludgeoned, beaten, and broken, He still 
complies without restraint when She lies next to him and asks him to hold 
her with scissors hidden. She moves his hand down to touch her, stroke her. 
He does not refuse. 

A flashback appears, her “recollection” of indifferently watching 
Nic climb to the window. “She stares coldly at the boy falling out the 
window, before she once again shuts her eyes and abandons herself to 
sexual ecstasy” (von Trier 2008, 67). Her guilt is certain. “Affected 
by her memory” (von Trier 2008, 66) She cuts off her clitoris, muti- 
lating herself as one possessed. She may see it as the only means of 
ridding herself of the demons’ control, expressed in her violent, vora- 
cious, sexual hunger, congruent with Jesus’ hard saying in Matt 18:8 
(Pyper 2019),° 
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If your hand or your foot causes you to stumble, cut it off and throw it 
away; it is better for you to enter life maimed or lame than to have two 
hands or two feet and to be thrown into the eternal fire. 


She leaves, limping. 

Coming in and out of consciousness, He looks up to see the stars through 
the window, then sees a constellation chart like the one in the attic, an 
odd grouping that he realizes does not exist. Near the actual constellation 
Corvus (blackbird genus) lies a constellation, “The Three Beggars,” with the 
three animals labeled, “Pain,” “Grief,” and “Despair.” 

Suddenly He sees Nic falling from outside the window as the doe watches 
inside, and He knows the truth. The Three Beggars were also present then. 

The following is a complex scene of exterior (color)/interior (black and 
white) body images, Figure 5.5. She is tearful and hopeless, realizing He 
will die, and says, “But none of it is of any use (a).” An interior demon 
appears in black and white, and matter-of-factly repeats, “But none of it is 
of any use (b).” Strange shadows move slowly over its face. They are iden- 
tical to an early bedroom scene when She unexpectedly bites He’s nipple, 
while an inset image of eerie shadows moves slowly over branches. 

Hail clatters on the porch. The doe and fox surround her. 
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Figure 5.Sa and b She: “But none of it is of any use.” Interior demon: “But none 
of it is of any use.” 


Figure 5.5c and d Suddenly She screams, “No!” refusing the demon power to 
kill He. Refusing to let go, the demon screams “No!”. 


Antichrist (2009), Lars von Trier, Zentropa. Argument: She 
and interior demon. 
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Underneath the floor the blackbird squawks. He knocks a hole in the floor 
and the blackbird flies to She, revealing the wrench below. Agonizingly, 
He attempts to remove the grindstone. Still possessed, She rises and stabs 
him with the scissors, but He pulls them out, throws She off and pulls off 
the stone, screaming with pain. She ceases, suddenly looking fragile, real, 
her demons gone. Sadly, tenderly, she looks at him, as though determining 
that she must be the one to die to atone for her own sin and the anguish of 
opening herself to possession and her child’s sacrifice. 

As imprinted upon his nature as the curse of patriarchy is, through this 
tragedy He is now more strongly marked by love. For this reason, in her 
lucid moments She touches his face and pulls him back to the cabin, weeps 
over him, and wants to be held by him even as she mutilates herself. I sug- 
gest She acts in death also out of love for He, for underneath his patriarchal 
antagonisms He loves her, and She knows his gaze of love. 

Thus, She’s character arc transforms. From an angry, lonely woman stuck 
alone with the role of motherhood she does not want but feels forced to accept, 
to being seduced into possession by the promise of community with demons 
posing as powerful “sisters,” with whom She assists her son’s sacrifice, to 
finally rejecting them when faced with becoming the instrument of annihilat- 
ing He, the stranger who will not acquiesce to their power. She refuses their 
rule of power for a rule of love, knowing that She, the guilty one, must be the 
one who dies. This, it appears, is not what her possessor expects or desires. 

She who sacrificed her son for her anger, need, and desire, is in her last 
moments the strong, independent, tough self He asserts that she is, when early 
on she tells him she lost faith in her thesis. It is not sacrifice, suicide, or self-pity. 
She sets the stage and forces his hand, her final act against the power in her that 
is the evil, demonic spirit of Eden. That power wants He dead, not She. 

She knows He will not kill her unless He is possessed. While it is presumptive 
to define anything in von Trier’s films too narrowly, I suggest an NT scenario 
that could depict the dynamic of this scene. Jesus has just healed a possessed 
deaf and mute man. The Pharisees’ response is, “It is only by Beelzebul, the 
prince of demons, that this fellow drives out demons” Matt 12:24). Jesus 
responds by saying that it would not make sense for Satan to drive himself out. 
He then describes what happens when a demonic spirit leaves a person: 


When an impure spirit comes out of a person, it goes through arid 
places seeking rest and does not find it. Then it says, “I will return to 
the house I left.” When it arrives, it finds the house unoccupied, swept 
clean and put in order. Then it goes and takes with it seven other spirits 
more wicked than itself, and they go in and live there. And the final 
condition of that person is worse than the first. 

(Matt 12:43-45) 


Applied to this scenario, She’s rejection of the evil possessor and her 
strength exhibited in her willingness to die for forgiveness/penance for her 
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sin requires its departure. He’s physical pain and emotional exhaustion, 
culminating finally in anger, allows the evil possessor momentary entry 
into He. Repeating the tree’s extreme closeup, it re-enters He at the back of 
his head and neck, also mirroring the same shot of She’s “anxiety” posses- 
sion montage at the beginning. The spectator is haptically drawn into He’s 
visceral response. Possessed by the murderous spirit that once possessed 
She (von Trier 2010), as stated by von Trier in the DVD interview with 
Murray Smith, He chokes her. The final script states, “She smiles at him as 
if to signify that it is okay ... smiling with love and encouragement” (von 
Trier 2008, 71). He’s possession attack continues with veins throbbing, 
ominous body sounds—a low rumble, deep roar—with hail falling on the 
porch while his eyes narrow and glitter. He looks at her strangely, squeez- 
ing, choking, until she is dead. It is momentary, but it is deadly. 

Everything is wrong from its inception, in this Eden. But in their final 
acts, She overrules the curse of Eden through her strong will, forcing He’s 
hand and choosing to die for her acts against Nic and for love of He, and 
He (until her possession/evil is momentarily conferred on him so that He 
has the anger to kill her) has overruled the curse of patriarchy with the rule 
of love. “Above all, love each other deeply, for love covers over a multitude 
of sins” (1 Peter 4:8). 

He then rejects the evil possessor, refusing it home in him. She is dead, 
and it is gone. The devil cannot stay where he is not accepted, seen in his 
departure from Jesus at his wilderness testing, and the Testament of Job, 
and Hermas Mandate 12.5.2, in which Spirit-filled individuals “conquer” 
(nikan) Satan, causing him to feel shame and defeat (Garrett 1989, 42). 

He burns She on a pyre of logs, a scene replicating Tarkovsky’s burning 
barn in Mirror, but here its glow is not rendered beautiful on children’s 
faces and sky, but as flickering light upon the huge tree of death, the con- 
verse of the tree of life and the center of Eden’s universe, signaling its end. 
He limps up the footpath and out of Eden as dead, naked bodies appear 
everywhere, littering the landscape of Eden. 

Von Trier’s intentions and meaning are never disclosed, but as he often 
says, it is important always that viewers enter and respond to the films 
from their perspective. As such, my reading as follows is not intended as 
the reading, for I too learn from the many readings and lenses offered. Nor 
do I maintain that the details that appear to fit together and validate my 
reading were consciously woven together by von Trier. But I do believe that 
regardless of intent or design, the Holy Spirit can and does speak through 
a work of art, this work of art and the films of Lars von Trier, and that 
Antichrist reaches back into the originary Adamic myth and pours forth a 
prophetic voice. With these qualifications I complete my reading. 

The blackbird is significant, the unlikely creature of grace who may 
be understood as the Spirit of Christ who initiates the death of despair. 
In the foxhole He cannot understand why a bloody blackbird is buried, 
dead, and comes to life. “He kills it several times, but it is miraculously 
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restored to life, and screams loudly” (von Trier 2008, 63). At the cabin, 
He hears the blackbird squawking under the floor, and surprisingly He 
easily breaks the floor—“easily as if it were a bisquit” (von Trier 2008, 
70)—to release it, revealing the wrench beneath. The blackbird is sym- 
bolically present throughout the film as stuffed bird on the windowsill 
(particularly visible in the last argument, over He’s shoulder and between 
them), perhaps looking over them. Two things seem stand out from these 
scenes. The blackbird’s mission of grace is to ensure that She may freely 
choose to reject her possessor, to die for her guilt through a final act of 
strength, responsibility, and love. He, who loves She beyond all reason, 
beyond the curse of his own patriarchy, must kill her in spite of/because of 
his love (which becomes clear in the ending). Second, the blackbird must 
make sure that through the rule of love He is freed from Eden. Thereafter 
the blackbird acts for He’s benefit, miraculously enabling him to retrieve 
the wrench. God’s Spirit and grace has found them, even in a purely evil 
Eden. Psalms 139:7-10 says that the Spirit will find us, even in the farthest 
reaches of the earth: 


Where can I go from your Spirit? Where can I flee from your presence? 
If I go up to the heavens, you are there; if I make my bed in the depths, 
you are there. If I rise on the wings of the dawn, if I settle on the far 
side of the sea, even there your hand will guide me, your right hand will 
hold me fast. 


In Christian tradition Christ descended into hell (Eph 4:9; Acts 2:24; 1 Pet 
3:19-20) and conquered death by being raised to life by the Holy Spirit. The 
most important Eastern Orthodox icon—the Pascha icon, or Resurrection 
icon— depicts Christ breaking down the gates of hell and pulling Adam 
and Eve out of hell (Figure 5.6). 


But to each one of us grace has been given as Christ apportioned it. 
This is why it says: “When he ascended on high, he led captives in his 
train and gave gifts to men.” 

(Ps 68:18) 


What does “he ascended” mean except that he also descended to the 
lower, earthly regions? He who descended is the very one who ascended 
higher than all the heaven, in order to fill the whole universe. 

(Eph 4:7-10) 


Antichrist tells an analogous story. The images of the blackbird replicate 
Christ’s bloody death, burial, and descent into hell (the bloody, broken 
blackbird He digs out of the ground), conquering death by his death and 
descent into hell. Christ releases hell’s captives, as the ending of Antichrist 
will also replicate—the blackbird leading Adam out of Eden and standing 
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Figure 5.6 Anastasis: Harrowing of Hell and Resurrection (fourteenth-century fresco), Chora Church/Museum, Istanbul. 
Christ descends, breaking the gates of hell, drawing out Adam and Eve and taking them with him into life eternal. 


Source: Wikimedia Commons. 
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guard over its captives as they come to life and are released. Then through 
his resurrection by the Holy Spirit, Christ ascends and brings new life, 


And if the Spirit who raised Jesus from the dead is living in you, He 
who raised Jesus from the dead will also give life to your mortal bodies 
because of his Spirit who lives in you. 

(Rom 8:11). 


Christ’s resurrection not only symbolizes but is the death of despair. In the 
New Testament, Christ’s death and resurrection is accomplished not only 
by Christ, but by a trinitarian God, three persons in one, and it is the Holy 
Spirit of this trinity who raises Christ to life (Christ will be raised, Luke 
9:22, Luke 24:7, Matt 16:21, 17:22, Acts 2:24). 

The correlation between Antichrist and Pascha’s Icon of the Resurrection, 
Christ’s descent into hell, is a surprising, if not stunning, fit. One explana- 
tion to consider relates specifically to Danish roots, reaching back to the 
significant Danish Lutheran theologian, Nicolai Frederik Severin Grundtvig 
(1783-1872), typically referenced as N.F.S. Grundtvig, whose work is not 
translated into English. A prolific writer/poet who wrote over 1,500 hymns, 
including more than one-third of the hymns in the current Danish Lutheran 
hymnal, Grundtvig was also a preacher and reformer of church, educa- 
tion, and society in Denmark, whose ideas and work “have been a major 
power of inspiration on theological and pedagogic understanding not only 
in Denmark and Scandinavia, but also internationally” (Thaarup 2018, 13). 
Much of his research and writing was on Old Norse mythology and sagas, 
including a translation of the Beowulf poem with commentary, which he 
understood to be a Christian poem. For Grundtvig, Beowulf as the good 
God, or Christ, overcomes the powers of evil and corruption. At another 
level for Grundtvig, Beowulf also recounts Christianity’s struggle to impact 
the Nordic pagan cultures and the history of its mission. Beowulf was a 
mythological telling of Christianity for the Nordic people. The first mission- 
aries and monks to bring Christianity to the Celtic-Anglo-Saxon world were 
schooled in Eastern and Greek Antiquity. Therefore, the Eastern Orthodox 
perspective provided the theological framework for Grundtvig’s hymns and 
continuing theological impact on the Danish Lutheran Church. The sig- 
nificant and surprising point for Antichrist is its reflection of the Eastern 
Church’s view of the atonement as Christ’s descent into hell, identical to 
that received by the Danish Lutheran church via NFS Grundtvig (Thaarup 
2018, 23). Only Danish Lutheran congregations, as if to further emphasize 
the significance of their view of the atonement, begin their weekly reading 
of the Apostle’s Creed (which includes “he descended to the dead) by stating 
“We renounce the devil and all his doings and all his beings.” 

The general Western view of atonement, broadly speaking, is substi- 
tutionary atonement, either coming from Anselm’s satisfaction theory 
(Catholic Church—humans cannot repay the debt for their sin required 
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by God’s honor) or the penal substitution theory (generally the Protestant 
Evangelical and many mainline Protestant churches—humans cannot 
repay the debt to God’s justice). Instead, the Greek and Eastern Orthodox 
Churches understand Jesus’s death in terms of becoming a ransom (Matt 
20:28) to free people from the Devil’s ownership because of their sin, thus 
overcoming the supernatural powers of sin and death, darkness, chaos, and 
the Devil. Key in this view is Christ’s descent into hell to rescue people, a 
part of Christ’s death and resurrection barely mentioned in the Catholic or 
Protestant churches. Grundtvig writes many hymns about this act central 
for Eastern Orthodox Easter, or Pascha: how Christ fights against Hell’s 
powers, and then empties Hell by freeing its prisoners and leading them 
back to life. He understood Christ’s acts as acts of liberation, the redemp- 
tion of imprisoned people, so that only “an absolute minimum of God’s cre- 
ation, the “Descent of destruction, finally will be lost” (Thaarup 2018, 21), 
and “that in the land of Death, even the Word of Life has found its Way and 
Voice.” In one of many hymns that clearly reflects this view, Grundtvig lets 
the Devil be the speaker: 


Today Hell is Moaning and Groaning .... 
He called himself the Son of Man, 

I believed Him, now I harvest the reward! 
He came like the Bird to the Cage, 

Now he flew away and the Nest is empty .... 
Today Hell is Moaning and Groaning: 
Oh, Adam and all his stock 

Now are marching out in flocks 

edeemed by the hidden Son of God! 
collected them one by one and in fun 
Now he has robbed them everyone 

Now, on the word of the Crucified 

They raced from Hell to Heaven! 

Glory to the Divine-Man, 

Crucified and risen! 


“Ww 


(Thaarup 2018, 25) 


It is fascinating that like Antichrist, Grundtvig’s hymn poem uses 
the image of a bird for Christ the Rescuer, who “flies to the cage,” 
or nest (Figure 5.7), perhaps also similar to the fox hole. 


In a personal interview with Antichrist theological researcher (film cred- 
its) Professor Neils Gregersen, I discovered that von Trier sought advice 
on choosing the animals. Gregersen suggested a dove, like the Holy Spirit 
descending upon Christ at his baptism. Von Trier wanted something more 
sinister, so Gregerson proposed a raven. It seems we have a blackbird (von 
Trier 2008, 70). 
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Figure §.7 Antichrist (2009), Lars von Trier, Zentropa. A dark bird hovers holy 
spirit-like over the tree of death, which becomes the cross and brings life, 
in the end releasing Eden from its hold on death. 


Since von Trier mentions shamanistic animals and their meanings in 
the DVD interview, it should be noted that the blackbird (term used in 
the script) indicates birds from the genus Corvus (the only real constel- 
lation included in She’s constellation chart) which includes both crows 
and ravens. In Celtic mythology the raven/blackbird/crow is considered 
a source of power, straddling the worlds of the living and the dead, and a 
messenger between both worlds (Kneale n.d.). Christian scribes believed 
the raven Bendigeidfran, or Bran the Blessed, helped bring their faith 
to Wales, although as a Celtic sea-deity it may pre-date Christianity’s 
introduction. Native American tribes and Inuits perceive the raven as 
the creator of life, a hero figure that brought light to the world, instruct- 
ing humans how to live (Brauner n.d.). In the Tinglit story, the trick- 
ster raven stole the light box from the ancient evil one to bring light 
to creation, which existed in darkness. Parts of the light broke off to 
become the moon and stars, and the remainder dropped in the sky to 
become the sun. This raven will be memorialized in the United States 
Postal Service stamps of 2021. In the Scriptures, Noah first sent the raven 
from the protected world of the ark to the new world, to bring a mes- 
sage of dry land. It flew back and forth until the water dried up (Gen 
8:6-7). Also, the prophet Elijah was sent to the Kerith Ravine by God 
to protect him from the king’s rage during Elijah’s predicted famine. 
Ravens were sent by God daily to bring him food, bringing him life 
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(1 Ki 17:1-6). The blackbird or raven is in all cases a messenger between 
two worlds, in these cases associated with life. 

I earlier stated that the task of Ezekiel as a biblical prophet is to face 
his people with their sin, to confront them with their idols, and “to 
prepare them for death, to plough and harrow [their souls], render- 
ing [them] capable of turning to good” (Tarkovsky 1986, 43). It hap- 
pens in this case that the Israelites’ two major sins were the same as in 
Antichrist: misuse of male power and patriarchy, and paganism result- 
ing in child sacrifice, although She’s “paganism” has a different source 
(as C.S. Lewis suggests of Milton’s Eve who worships the tree/nature), 
for She rebels against He’s patriarchal power, believing She has found 
her own. The same task of making people recognize the existence of evil 
and their sin is as true for the prophetic voice today as it was in the bib- 
lical prophetic tradition, and this is the confrontation of Antichrist. The 
scripture that echoes again and again in Antichrist, congruent with our 
understanding of the origins of sin is, “For all have sinned and fall short 
of the glory of God” (Rom 3:23a). 

Satan’s Eden is evil in all its parts. In the film’s end, many scholars believe 
patriarchy unjustly wins yet again. And in part perhaps it does. Even 
momentary possession brings out the greatest possible evil in He. This is 
Satan’s creation after all. The films of Lars von Trier refuse political cor- 
rectness. Regardless of gender, evil fuels the destructive rule of power and 
desire for dominance. It entices, lies, murders, and ultimately renders those 
consumed ontologically impotent and without agency. 

Horrific as the murder of He’s wife is, her choice to die comes from her 
recognition that she is guilty of facilitating Nic’s death. While all are ulti- 
mately guilty of sin theologically (Rom 3:23, confessed also by Dostoyevsky 
and Levinas below), including He, She has sacrificed their son for Satan, 
and her acceptance of guilt by her choice to be the one to die is a form of 
confession. She loves He and chooses this time to act under the rule of love. 
Love opens the way for grace that releases He from Eden. 

Emmanuel Lévinas’ view of such actions is not dissimilar. In his terms, 
She suddenly recognizes the gravity of her responsibility to the Other, which 
first necessitates her responsibility for what she has committed: murder. It 
secondly necessitates her responsibility for He: “The fear for the death of 
the Other is certainly at the basis of the responsibility for him” (Lévinas and 
Nemo 1985, 119). Lévinas quotes Dostoyevsky numerous times as his key 
witness, “We are all guilty of all and for all men before all, and I more than 
the others” (Lévinas and Nemo 1985, 90), that is, Dostoyevsky’s “I” will 
always carry “one responsibility more than all the others.” This act testifies 
to God. For Levinas, “It is through this testimony that the very glory of the 
Infinite glorifies itself (all italics are his)” (Lévinas and Nemo 1985, 107). 

But why should He be released in typical patriarchal fashion and not 
She? Antichrist refuses to pander to our politically correct proclivities, but 
in the long run it also decimates the patriarchal system of power. She, in 
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dying, does something He could not. But in life, He can do something She 
cannot. He can return with a radically new vision of the rule of power 
and patriarchy decimated by the strength of the rule of love. As witness, 
He can speak to advocates of dominance/submission’s rule of power, who 
like He are self-deceived, believing they are caring, liberal humanists when 
they are not, imprinted with the rule of patriarchy, dominance at war with 
submission, and soul-annihilating forms of sadism/masochism. 

In Antichrist, He reverses the evil that infects goodness by overcoming 
the patriarchal curse through love. In not fighting back when She states 
that “someone has to die,” and later holding She closely in spite of this, 
He shows that in love He is the willing martyr. By this, He also testifies 
to God, in Lévinas’ terms. She saves him from it, however, by forcing her 
own death for her guilt, conferring her possession momentarily to him so 
that He can kill her—She, who in the name of justice, should die for her 
sin of enabling Nic’s death. Both have enacted Lévinas’ dictum that each 
of us has “one responsibility more than all the others.” Thus, for He, and 
finally She, faith in the rule of love wins. This is also the culmination of 
Milton’s story of Adam and Eve. In it, God the Father offers Adam and 
Eve both a choice and a means of redemption from their sin through the 
Son. Only by choosing this redeeming love can Satan be defeated, and 
humankind enter heaven. This may also be the full justification of God’s 
ways that Milton desires for us to see (Book I:24-26; Milton 2005, 4). 

The Epilogue, in black and white, repeats the cry of the opening aria, 
“Lascia ch’io pianga,” but prophetically answers it, a Greek chorus 
commenting on the moral issue at stake in the dramatic conflict: 


Let me weep 

over my cruel fate, 

and let me sigh for liberty. 
May sorrow break 

the bonds of my anguish, 
if only for pity’s sake. 


As the camera gazes down upon He, climbing the hill outside of Eden, 
the dark trees of Eden are cloaked in fog, but the grasses at the top of the 
hill are filled with light. Reaching the top, He is warmed by the sunlight 
and ravenously eats blackberries. Underneath them he sees the feather of 
a blackbird. He halts, and slowly turns to see the three animals in ghostly 
form watching from behind the grasses, forever present: pain, chaos, and 
the death of despair. Sensing something, He looks back to the valley. 
Suddenly the scene reverts to Tarkovsky’s iconographic light—gone are the 
depths of darkness and evil of the foreground, fog (Figure 5.10), and flat, 
artificial background light. A close-up of his face is lit from behind by sun- 
light (Figure 5.8)—mirroring Tarkovsky’s famous iconographic shot of the 
young mother in The Mirror (Figure 5.9). 
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Figure 5.8 Antichrist (2009), Lars von Trier, Zentropa. He mirrors the mother’s 
image in The Mirror (1975). 


She’s death by choice atones for Nic’s death, defies and rejects Eden’s pos- 
session of her, the way opened for her through the mission of the blackbird. 
By forcing He’s hand in accomplishing her death She exhibits power turned 
to strength under the rule of love. Thus, for He and She, faith in the rule of 
love wins. The naked, dead women whose bodies litter Eden’s landscape are 
released, resurrected, no longer naked but clothed in life. Masses of women 
with blurred faces climb the hill from Eden, surround him, and go beyond. 


Figure 5.9 The Mirror (1975), Andrei Tarkovsky. OMosfilm Cinema Concern. 
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Figure 5.10 Antichrist (2009), Lars von Trier, Zentropa. As He climbs up the hill 
out of Eden its dark trees are cloaked in fog, but the grasses in the 
foreground above Eden are filled with light. 


Amongst the women, He stares astonished, immobile. What does He see? 
Is He looking for She? 

The fog ( ) is erased, and sunlight fills Eden’s floor below 
(I ). The aria’s chains of sorrow are broken. The Prologue’s Fall 


Figure 5.11 Antichrist (2009), Lars von Trier, Zentropa. Eden’s valley, cloaked 
in fog, is suddenly filled with sunlight. Dead bodies rise, clothed, and 
flow out of Eden into the hills above. 
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is answered by the Epilogue’s resurrection. The rule of love has broken the 
power of Eden. 

Another story of such resurrection occurs for Ezekiel in the Valley of 
Dry Bones after the fall of Jerusalem, and when Yahweh has promised once 
again to be the shepherd of Israel: the remnant of the exiles. 


The hand of the Lorp came upon me, and he brought me out by the 
Spirit of the Lorp and set me down in the middle of a valley; it was 
full of bones. 

He said to me, “Mortal, can these bones live?” 

I answered, “O Lord Gop, you know.” 

Then he said to me, “Prophesy to these bones, and say to them”: 

Thus says the Lord Gop to these bones: I will cause breath to enter you, 

and you shall live. 

I will lay sinews on you, and will cause flesh to come upon you, 

and cover you with skin, and put breath in you, 

and you shall live; 

and you shall know that I am the Lorp. 

I prophesied as he commanded me, and the breath came into them, 
and they lived, and stood on their feet, a vast multitude. 

(Ezek 37:1, 3-6, 10) 


No propitiatory sacrifice is reflected in Ezekiel’s Valley of Bones. Similarly, 
She’s death must not be understood as a propitiatory sacrifice. Resurrection 
does not always entail sacrifice (I Kings 17:17-24; 2 Kings 4:18-37; 2 Kings 
13:20-21; Luke 7:11-17; Luke 8:49-56; John 11:1-44; Acts 9:40; Acts 
20:9-12). Sometimes it is simply grace. 

Like the stories of Flannery O’Connor, in Antichrist the enigma of grace 
illuminates its end. Flannery O’Connor’s prophetic stories show us that 
all people are displaced and in perpetual want of divine grace. In spite of 
this brutal and horrifying story born from She and He’s spiritual conflict 
of being forced to meet evil and grace, hope arises out of their struggle 
with evil. While He makes the choice to love her no matter what, and She 
makes the choice to be the one to die, the presence of the Spirit of Christ as 
the blackbird descends into their Hell and opens the way for the ending’s 
completion. Like the Pascha/Anastasis icon, Christ breaks open the gates 
of Hell, pulls out this Adam and Eve, and sets its captives free: the death of 
despair and the site of resurrection. Grace is everywhere. 

This ending, like O’Connor’s stories, presents: 


[an] action, some gesture of a character that is unlike any other in 
the story, one which indicate[s] where the real heart of the story lies 
... both totally right and totally unexpected ... both in character and 
beyond character; [suggesting] both time and eternity. 

(O’Connor 1970, 111) 
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Rowan Williams’ lucid commentary on this point eloquently summarizes 
the strange and oblique ending of Antichrist: 


[What makes O’Connor’s stories work is] an act that, theologically, 
represents our participation in God’s action by embodying gratuity and 
excess; but not an allegory of divine action or a moral lesson. Thus, the 
pivotal point of a fiction is a moment when the irony is most intense; it 
is not that the finite rises without interruption to a degree of sublimity 
but that the actuality of grace is uncovered in the moment of excess — 
which may be in a deliberately intensified gracelessness — without doing 
violence to the narrative surface. 

(Williams 2005, 104-105) 


Antichrist explores yet another facet of evil in which the horror of the 
supernatural, the evil side of spiritual reality, meets and defiles the hunger 
for being that twists human perception, resulting in sin and guilt, the sym- 
bols of evil that reach back to the Adamic myth. By deploying Tarkovsky’s 
cinematic toolkit, a reverse perspective that reaches out to the spectator’s 
darkness with Divine light, Antichrist instead reaches out and permeates 
her with the ominous presence of evil. It viscerally engages her with evil’s 
power, and the artist-prophets’ excessive, rupturing messages: the hell of 
Dante’s Inferno, the idols and spiritual conflict of Milton’s Adam and Eve, 
and the raging, dueling dialogues of Dostoyevsky imploring us to under- 
stand that “We are all guilty of all, and for all men before all, and I more 
than the others.” At the end of Antichrist, as in O’Connor’s work, “when 
the irony is most intense,” the spectator experiences “the actuality of grace 
uncovered in the moment of excess ... in a deliberately intensified graceless- 
ness.” Like Ezekiel’s acts, Antichrist’s prophetic voice echoes excessively in 
the soul of the spectator. Its noise is difficult to drown. 


Notes 


1 Medea (1988 TV), with original screenplay written by Carl Th. Dreyer, The 
Boss of It All (2006), and von Trier’s short films are not included. 

2 Definition of MYTH, “A usually traditional story of ostensibly historical 
events that serves to unfold part of the world view of a people or explain a 
practice, belief, or natural phenomenon; creation myths,” accessed Septem- 
ber 18, 2018, www.merriam-webster.com/dictionary/myth 

3 “Icon Painting.” 2019. Lecture. Monastery of Zoodochos Pigi Museum, Pat- 
mos, Greece. October 22, 2019. This view of the icon was first explained by 
a museum curator at the Monastery of Zoodochos Pigi (“live-giving source”) 
Museum on Patmos, Greece, October 22, 2019. 

4 John Milton. 2005. Paradise Lost, 202-207. In Teskey’s edited volume, fem- 
inist scholar Julia M.Walker, “From Eve: The First Reflection,” ably argues 
Eve’s lack of self (516-520), as does Mary Nyquist in “The Genesis of Gen- 
dered Subjectivity in the Divorce Tracts and in Paradise Lost (504-516), but 
in history this is strongly contested, and rests on arguments from only Books 
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4 and 5. Joseph Wittreich, Jr., “Critiquing the Feminist Critique,” 501-504, 
shows that Mary Wollenstonecraft and others sought to redeem Milton’s view 
of Eve. Book Nine, in my view, reveals Eve’s development into an independent 
and argumentative woman, although this does not shield Milton from fair 
accusations of patriarchy. 

5 [thank Hugh Pyper for this insightful connection. 
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Conclusion 


The films of Lars von Trier offer a multitude of entry points for an eclectic 
swath of spectators, opening up innumerable readings, as art should. They 
are poetic discourse. I have argued, however, that the spiritual/biblical con- 
tent of the films of Lars von Trier is key to understanding the excess in von 
Trier’s films. Spiritual conflict as an interpretative category in von Trier’s 
films illuminates an unleashed confrontation between God (mostly unseen), 
the forces of evil, and humans—either blindly caught up in perpetrating 
evil, purposefully perpetrating evil, or struggling to be free from its grasp. 
We have seen how spiritual conflict, exploding in betrayal in Images of a 
Relief, can end in confession and grace. Likewise, how evil becomes struc- 
tural in Europa and the post-war forces in Germany or exhibited in conflict 
between science and spiritual world/folk religion in The Kingdom I and I. 
Evil embodied in blinded visions of liberalism (Manderlay), US freedom, 
justice, and hospitality (Dancer in the Dark) opens the way to structural 
evil, blinds the eyes and shuts the heart to truth and grace. We see how evil 
decimates relationships by self-deceptive belief in one’s compassion and lib- 
eralism whilst blind to acts of dominance and submission (Antichrist). We 
see how the darkest places of relationships and in the darkness of the human 
soul (Nymphomaniac Vols 1 and 2), the conflict is spiritual. The conflict is 
not simply between humans and evil. God’s Spirit is there, fighting against 
overwhelming evil and arguing for humanity to the point of death. It is 
often not a soft salvation, but a ripping apart of souls, minds, and even 
bodies. Nonetheless, Joe (Nymphomaniac), Jan (Breaking the Waves), He 
and She, who are released from Satan’s world (Antichrist), Esther (Images 
of a Relief), and even Leo (Images of a Relief), who loses his life but saves 
his soul, would attest that it is worth it. Similarly, Ezekiel’s exiles endured 
the obliteration of their beloved Jerusalem and families, for it was the only 
way Jerusalem’s evil power structures could be destroyed. Yet years later, 
quietly, unobtrusively, the remnant returned to build a different kind of 
Jerusalem. 

Spiritual conflict has been shown to be the mechanism that acts as a cen- 
trifugal force exploding outward into excess in every element of the films, 
narratively and stylistically. Not only is external evil revealed, but the 
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complicity of the spectator in personal and structural evil is exposed as 
well, forcing her to struggle with and decipher the truth that remains, 
by using every means possible to do so: provocative subjects, sexuality, 
violence, image against content, polyphonic dialogical discourse, sound 
against image, pointing instead of framing, shifting cameras—handheld 
Phantom cameras, jumpcut editing. This is not merely to traumatize the 
spectator, but to irreparably shake their paradigm of evil and rob them of 
any shred of denial of their complicity in the evil being explored in that 
spiritual conflict. In all these ways, von Trier’s films and methods have 
been shown to analogically parallel the excessive, transgressive, prophetic 
voice of the Hebrew prophet Ezekiel. Lars von Trier’s films, therefore 
truthfully and prophetically expose significant theological issues of our 
day, calling forth what is inside of the viewer, forcing self-examination in 
relation to his films’ theological themes. 

The Introduction suggested that in the films of Lars von Trier, as in the 
narratives of Flannery O’Connor, an excessive dramatic action becomes a 
moment of “awful mystery” that opens the veil of the infinite. This is most 
obvious in Breaking the Waves and Dogville, but evident in the rest of von 
Trier’s oeuvre as well: in Dogville, Grace’s father may represent a divine 
“father,” a standard of truth. In Dancer in the Dark, Selma’s last song is “A 
New World,” revealing her musical world as her “sight” and life in God’s pres- 
ence, and her stepping into her eternal life with God. In Images of a Relief, 
Leo miraculously ascends to heaven, and Esther, confessing, is forgiven. She 
and He refuse to allow the evil of Eden to consume them and, guided by the 
blackbird, the power of Eden is broken. Its captives are set free. 

Spiritual reality, or what is called by non-theologians “the supernatural,” 
is affectively revealed as transcendent (grace, transcendent presence, and 
Divine Trinitarian action) and immanent (Divine Trinitarian presence here 
and now in the form of the Holy Spirit). Confronted by evil, the characters 
come face-to-face with a holy but hidden God, a genuine unity of imma- 
nence and transcendence. They must make the ultimate spiritual choice of 
the gift of grace or self-chosen judgment, like Fisher who chooses to leave 
others behind in The Element of Crime, or Jack, choosing his own way to 
climb around the abyss and into heaven in The House that Jack Built. Read 
this way, the pivotal moments in Images of a Relief, Europa, Dancer in 
the Dark, Antichrist, and Nymphomaniac Vol J and II, offer surprising 
epiphanies. 

The narrative prophecies of Ezekiel placed in parallel with the narratives 
of Lars von Trier’s films reveal many congruences and similarities in the use 
of narrative metaphor and dialogic opposition to disrupt and destabilize 
the filmgoer, to force them to face their own idols and complicity with evil. 
Because the films are open to many interpretations and their theological 
meaning is coded, filmgoers will respond in a variety of ways, and some 
will not respond at all. This was true of Ezekiel’s prophecy and the OT 
Prophets as well as the artist-prophets examined. 
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The films’ themes may analogously be said to parallel Ezekiel’s prophetic 
themes: the watchman, blindness versus sight, judgment, idols, social injus- 
tice, a narrow view of repentance, and a barely visible but present grace. 
Like Ezekiel’s prophecy, the films judge the viewer in terms of theological 
evil. 

The Holy Spirit is central to Ezekiel’s call and prophecy, and analogously, 
I have shown that the Spirit speaks through von Trier’s films. Although the 
Spirit’s presence is obliquely addressed in some of the films, such as Images 
of a Relief, Breaking the Waves, and Antichrist, my focus has not been a 
manifest presence, but the Holy Spirit’s pursuit of us through the films. 

I have applied Quash’s understanding of how the Holy Spirit finds us 
throughout history and into the future through imagination and art by 
examining how the Holy Spirit pursues us and finds us through the pro- 
phetic works of art. Within the context of von Trier’s films, this occurs 
through the collision of narrative and symbolic style through image and 
sound that is content, speaking with a prophetic voice not heard in the same 
way as the human voice, but erupting in unexpected, maculate, and rup- 
tured spaces. It is aided by mythic structures and symbols with roots that 
reach beyond our singularity and into the bedrock of our common human- 
ity. If prophetic, it is heard as a convicting voice that primarily reveals, 
judges, and convicts us of evil through the symbols of defilement, sin, and 
guilt. 

Examination of von Trier’s films in relation to the affinities between 
other artist-prophets in the biblical tradition yielded an equivalent pattern, 
although slightly different since instead of the filmmaker I have examined 
the prophetic voice of the films themselves. The films reveal a passion to 
obliterate idolatry, they immerse us in our struggle against death, and the 
films are characterized by destabilizing rupture or shock. The Holy Spirit is 
addressed as significant in the films, although obliquely, seen perhaps most 
clearly as God’s presence in Images of a Relief, Breaking the Waves, and 
Antichrist. 

Myth is the material from which von Trier’s stories are woven, mak- 
ing them cohere. The enabling myth opens and drives two streams of the 
story’s development: an imaginative, in-time, contemporary narrative, 
which may reveal new myths, such as America’s cinematic view of its role 
in Germany’s reconstruction, but at the same time the narrative leads back 
to the originary creation/Adamic myth; and symbols, which reveal and 
tell the story of the myth within the narrative. Symbols enable a faithful 
telling of the myth within a narrative that may seem unrelated, thus allow- 
ing the story to unfold in many layers of meaning (excess, sacrament), 
while cohering in its entirety because the symbols always reach back to 
the originary creation/Adamic myth of spiritual conflict about which 
Ricoeur speaks, and the ensuing confession of faith and Christian tradi- 
tion developing from it. Both spiritual conflict and the Christian tradition 
may only be evident in the underlying mythic story stream (in Images of a 
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Relief, Dancer in the Dark, and Antichrist, for instance). Symbols ensure 
the narrative’s trajectory and ending, if they are faithful to the myth. In 
von Trier’s films, these symbols are manifest through image and sound, 
form, and style. Echoing the truths of the originary creation/Adamic myth 
of evil’s origins through the symbolic aesthetics of image and sound, the 
films embody a prophetic voice. While in my view these films embody such 
prophetic voice, I have also suggested that this may be independent of the 
auteur who made them. 

Stories that reach back to the originary creation/Adamic myth “figure 
the sacred,” as Ricoeur says, enjoined with the biblical word. When this 
originary myth is forgotten or denied, new myths replace it, sourced in a 
world that denies any relationship to spiritual reality and to God’s presence 
and action in the world. In von Trier’s films, such a world becomes non-po- 
rous, a delimited, time-bound world which can reflect only itself, blindly 
allowing its evil to dominate and de-create it, as seen in The Element of 
Crime, Europa, and Melancholia. Evil dissolves hope, but it also dissolves 
full humanity, and in a sense, the world may be said to be de-created, as 
an Augustinian view of evil suggests. Its trajectory reverses, resulting in 
Melancholia’s apocalypse, or a world in which the Spirit of God no longer 
moves within it, no longer creating, incubating, and birthing its life. 

When the Holy Spirit finds the receptive viewer/receiver, the Spirit 
encounters her, opens up the work of third-order prophetic art as revela- 
tory, and through reflection, the receiver responds in one way or another. 
As she responds positively, the Spirit draws the viewer/receiver further up 
and further in, to a relationship with this God whom she cannot see, and 
whom she cannot hear, but knows, is known, and is found: a beginning. 
As he testifies and witnesses to this revelation and his being formed by it, a 
new hermeneutical circle spirals forth. 

Although scholarship on von Trier is burgeoning, I wish to make the 
point that it is disappointingly absent in Christian scholarship, and when it 
does appear, it is generally limited to the obvious films Breaking the Waves 
or Dogville. Good work on these films has been done. Fresh, insightful the- 
ological work on Nymphomaniac Vol I and II, The House that Jack Built, 
constructed very clearly around Dante’s Inferno, or other films is needed. 
When theological scholars do engage with the films, including myself, it 
becomes tempting to write within the limits of theology instead of theolog- 
ically exploring the films’ critique of injustice, power, capital punishment, 
immigration policies, etc. Importantly, a feminist viewpoint is theologically 
represented, and social injustice is particularly addressed in scholarship 
on Dogville, but theological engagement with larger issues must not end 
there. Numerous scholarly articles from different points of view from the 
Christian tradition are needed and such a perspective combined with polit- 
ical form, philosophy, literature, and other disciplines, for such a voice to 
begin to be heard. If scholars in ethics, psychoanalysis, politics, literature, 
and other disciplines write on von Trier’s films with honor and respect, 
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shouldn’t we have more to say? We must explore the hard places and speak 
into them and speak about them. 

Little material of theological depth exists on the artist-prophet. This 
book is only a beginning. In specific ways, it analogically connects the OT 
prophet with the artist-prophet and examines prophecy through narrative 
and prophetic voice through myth and symbol as form and style. The role 
of the artist-prophet differs from the artist within the Christian tradition 
whose work may strongly reflect goodness, beauty, and truth, or even that 
which bears sacramental witness. Prophetic art is shown here to be disturb- 
ing, rupturing, revealing our evils as it judges and convicts us through the 
films of Lars von Trier. It needs to be more broadly explored and under- 
stood: what the artist-prophet is, and what it is to have a prophetic voice in 
all forms of art and all disciplines, to confront the world with the dark side 
of God’s beauty and terror. 

I suggest that it is time to pursue an understanding of the prophetic voice 
engaging all artistic disciplines and all Christian traditions. Together we 
must explore what it is to be summoned by a Holy God who speaks power- 
fully by the Spirit through art and artists with a thousand different voices, 
so that there is no longer one perceived Christian voice. We must ask, what 
is it to be theologically prophetic within the arts, to tell the truth? To what 
are we summoned, to what voices and truths are we deaf and blind? Within 
the Christian tradition, prophetic voices are speaking in unlikely places 
and saying unlikely things. In order not to reject them out of hand we 
must listen not for a common voice, but for the voice of the Holy Spirit. 
This requires knowing the Spirit’s voice, for without the Spirit there is no 
prophetic voice. 
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Lars von Trier’s primary works 


as director-writer 


Short Films 


Title 


Orchidégartneren (The Orchid Gardener, 1977) 


Format 
Running time 
Language 
Color 
Production 
Director 
Screenplay 
Photography 


Editor 
Cast 


Title 


16 mm 

37 minutes 
Danish 

Black and white 
Film Gruppe 16 
Lars von Trier 
Lars von Trier 


Hartvig Jensen, Helge Kaj, Peter Nogaard, Morgens Svane, and 


Lars von Trier 
Lars von Trier 


Lars von Trier, Inger Hivdtfeldt, Karen Oksbjerg, Brigitte 
Pelissier, Martin Drouzy, Yvonne Levy, Carl-Henrick Trier, and 


Jesper Hoffmeyer 


Menthe-la bienheureuse (Menthe—The Blissful, 1979) 


Format 
Running time 
Language 
Color 
Production 
Director 
Screenplay 
Photography 
Editor 

Cast 


Title 


16 mm 

31 minutes 
French 

Black and white 
Film Gruppe 16 
Lars von Trier 


Lars von Trier and Pauline Réage (novel) 
Hartvig Jensen and Lars von Trier 


Lars von Trier 


Inger Hvidfeldt, Annette Linnet, Carl-Henrik Trier, Lars von 


Trier, and Jenni Dick 


Nocturne (1980) 


Format 
Running time 
Language 
Color 
Production 


16 mm 
8 minutes 
Danish 


Color and Black and white 
Det Danske Filmskole 
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Director Lars von Trier 

Screenplay Lars von Trier and Tom Elling (uncredited) 

Photography Tom Elling 

Editor Tomas Gislason 

Cast Yvette, Solbjajfeldt, and Anne-Lise Gabold 

Title Sidste detalje, Den (The Last Detail, 1981) 

Format 35 mm 

Running time 31 minutes 

Language Danish 

Color Black and white 

Production Det Danske Filmskole 

Director Lars von Trier 

Screenplay Rumle Hammerich 

Photography Tom Elling 

Editor Tomas Gislason 

Cast Otto Brandenburg, Torben Zeller, Gitte Pelle, Ib Hansen, and 
Michael Simpson 

Title Befrielsesbilleder (Images of a Relief, 1982) 

Format 35 mm 

Running time 57 minutes 

Language Danish 

Color Color 

Production Danmarks Radio and Det Danske Filmskole 

Director Lars von Trier 

Screenplay Lars von Trier and Tom Elling 

Photography Tom Elling 

Music Pierre de la Rue 

Editor Tomas Gislason 

Cast Edward Fleming and Kirsten Olesen 


Feature Films 


Europa Trilogy 

Title Forbrydelsens element (The Element of Crime, 1984) 
Format 35 mm 

Running time 104 minutes 

Language English 

Color Color and Black and white 

Production Det Danske Filminstitut and Per Holst Filmproduktion 
Producer Per Holst 

Director Lars von Trier 

Screenplay Lars von Trier and Niels Vorsel 

Photography Tom Elling 

Music Bo Holten 

Editor Tomas Gislason 

Cast Michael Elphick (Fisher), Esmond Knight (Osbourne), Me Me 


Lai (Kim), Jerold Wells (Police Chief), Ahmed El Shenawi 
(Therapist), and Lars von Trier (Receptionist) 
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Title Epidemic (1987) 

Format 16 mm and 35 mm 

Running time 106 minutes 

Language Danish and English 

Color Black and white 

Production Det Danske Filminstitut 

Producer Jacob Eriksen 

Director Lars von Trier 

Screenplay Lars von Trier and Niels Veorsel 

Photography Henning Bendtsen 

Music Peter Bach 

Editor Thomas Krag and Lar von Trier 

Cast Lars von Trier, Niels Versel, Michael Simpson, Susanne 
Ottesen, Caecilia Holbek Trier, Lief Sabro, Udo Kier, Claes 
Kastholm Hansen, Svend Ali Hamann, and Gitte Lind 

Title Europa (1991, released in the US as Zentropa) 

Format 35 mm Cinemascope 

Running time 112 minutes 

Language English and German 

Color Black and white, color 

Production Nordisk Film, Det Danske Filminstitut, Svenska Filminstitutet, 
Eurimages, Fund of the Council of Europe, Sofinergie 1, 
Sofinergie 2, UGC, Institut suisse du film, Gunnar Obel, 
WMG, Gérard Mital Productions, and Alicéléo 

Producer Peter Aalbaek Jensen and Bo Christensen 

Director Lars von Trier 

Assistant Director T6émas Gislason 

Screenplay Lars von Trier and Niels Vorsel 

Photography Henning Bendtsen, Edward Klosinski, and Jean-Paul Meurisse 

Music Joachim Holbek 

Editor Hervé Schneid 

Cast Jean-Mar Barr (Leopold Kessler), Barbara Sukowa (Katharina 
Hartmann), Udo Kier (Lawrene Hartman), Ernst-Hugo 
Jaregard (Uncle Kessler), Erik Mork (Priest), and Max von 
Sydow (Narrator) 

Golden Heart Trilogy 

Title Breaking the Waves (1996) 

Format 35 mm and digital video 

Running time 159 minutes 

Language English 

Color Color 

Production Zentropa Entertainments, Danmarks Radio, in coproduction 


with Argus Films, Arte, Canal+, CoBo Funds, Eurimages, 
Det Danske Filminstitut, European Script Fund, Finnish Film 
Foundation, Icelandic Film, La Sept Cinéma, Memfis Film, 
Lucky Red, Liberator Productions, Media Investment Group, 
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Producer 
Director 


Assistant Director 


Nederlands Fonds voor de Film, Nordisk Film and TV Fonds, 
YLE, Northern Lights, Norwegian Films October Films, Trust 
Film Svenska, Svenska Filminstitutet, STV Drama, Filippe Bober, 
and ZDF 

Peter Aalbaek Jensen and Vibeke Windelov 

Lars von Trier 

Tomas Gislason 


Screenplay Lars von Trier, Peter Asmussen, and David Pirie 

Photography Robby Miller 

Editor Anders Refn 

Cast Emily Watson (Bess), Stellan Skarsgard (Jan), Katrin 
Cartledge(Dodo), Jean-Marc Barr (Terry), Adrian Rawlins 
(Dr. Richardson), Jonathan Hackett (the minister), Sandra 
Voe (Bess’s mother), and Udo Kier (sadistic sailor) 

Title Dogme #2—Idioterne (The Idiots, 1998) 

Format 35 mm 

Running time 117 minutes 

Language Danish 

Color Color 

Production Zentropa Entertainments, Danmarks Radio, in coproduction 
with Liberator Productions, La Sept-Cinéma, Argus Film 
Produktie, Vrijzinnig Protestantse Radio Omroep; in 
collaboration or association with other companies 

Producer Vibike Windelov 

Director Lars von Trier (uncredited) 

Screenplay Lars von Trier 

Photography Lar von Trier 

Editor Molly Marlene Stensgard 

Cast Bodil Jorgensen (Karen), Jens Albinus (Stoffer), Anne 
Louise Hassing (Suzanne), Nikolaj Kaas (Jeppe), Louise 
Mieritz (Josephine), Troels Lyby (Henrik), Henrik Prip 
(Ped), Luis Mesonero (Miguel), Knud Romer Jorgensen 
(Axel), Trine Michelsen (Nana), and Anne-Grethe Bjarup 
Riis (Katrine) 

Title Dancer in the Dark (2000) 

Format 35 mm 

Running time 140 minutes 

Language English 

Color Color 

Production Zentropa Entertainments, Film I Vast, Trust Film Svenska, 
Liberator Productions; in coproduction with Pain Unlimited 
GmbH, Cinematograph A/S, What Else? B.V., Icelandic Film, 
Blind Spot Pictures Oy, Danmarks Radio, STV Drama, Arte 
France, France 3, Arte, Good Machine; in collaboration or 
association with other companies 

Producer Vibeke Windelov 

Director Lars von Trier 

Screenplay Lars von Trier 

Photography Robby Miller 

Composer Bjork 


Lyrics 
Choreography 
Editor 

Cast 
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Sj6n Sigurdsson, Lars von Trier, and Bjérk 

Vincent Paterson 

Francois Gédigier and Molly Marlene Stensgard 

Bjork (Selma Jezkova), Catherine Deneuve (Kathy), David 
Morse (Bill), Peter Stormare (Jeff), Joel Grey (Oldrich Novy), 
Cara Seymour (Jail Warden), Vladica Kosti (Gene), and Vinent 
Patterson (Samuel, the director) 


USA — Land of Opportunities Trilogy 


Title Dogville (2003) 

Format Digital video for projection in 35 mm 

Running time 178 minutes 

Language English 

Color Color 

Production Zentropa Entertainments in collaboration or association with 
other companies 

Producer Vibeke Windelov and Lars Jonsson 

Director Lars von Trier 

Screenplay Lars von Trier 

Photography Anthony Dod Mantle 

Editor Molly Marlene Stensgard 

Cast Nicole Kidman (Grace), Harreit Andersson (Gloria), Lauren 
Bacall (Ma Ginger), Paul Bettany (Tom Edison), James Caan 
(The Big Man), Patriia Clarkson (Vera), Jeremy Davies (Bill 
Henson), Stellan Skarsgard (Chuck), and John Hurt (Narrator) 

Title Manderlay (2005) 

Format Digital video for projection in 35 mm 

Running time 139 minutes 

Language English 

Color Color 

Production Zentropa Entertainments in collaboration or association with 
other companies 

Director Lars von Trier 

Screenplay Lars von Trier 

Photography Anthony Dod Mantle 

Editor Bodil Kjaerhauge and Molly Marlene Stensgard 

Cast Bryce Dallas Howard (Grace), Isaach De Bankolé (Timothy), 
Danny Glover (Wilhelm), Willem Dafoe (Grace’s Father), 
Michaél Abiteboul (Thomas), Lauren Bacall (Mam), and John 
Hurt (Narrator) 

Wasington (Announced as forthcoming yet has never appeared. Some 


believe this is fulfilled by The House that Jack Built, 2018) 


Depression Trilogy (The Inferno Quadrilogy) 


Title 


Antichrist (2009) 


Format 
Running time 


35 mm Cinemascope 
104 minutes 
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Language English 

Color Color and Black and white 

Production Zentropa Entertainments in coproduction or collaboration with 
other companies 

Producer Meta Louise Foldager 

Director Lars von Trier 

Screenplay Lars von Trier 

Photography Anthony Dod Mantle 

Sound Kristen Eidnes Andersen 

Editor Anders Refn and Asa Mossberg 

Cast Willem Dafoe (He), Charlotte Gainsbourg (She), and Storm 
Acheche Sahlstrom (Nic) 

Title Melancholia (2011) 

Format Digital video for projection in 35 mm 

Running time 139 minutes 

Language English 

Color Color 

Production Zentropa Entertainments, Memfis Film, Zentropa International 
Sweden 

Producer Peter Aalbaek Jensen 

Director Lars von Trier 

Screenplay Lars von Trier 

Photography Manuel Alberto Claro 

Editor Molly Marlene Stensgard 

Cast Kirsten Dunst (Justine), Charlotte Gainsbourg (Claire), Kiefer 
Sutherland (John), Alexander Skarsgard (Michael), Charlotte 
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Production Zentropa Entertainments in coproduction or collaboration with 
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Producer Peter Aalbaek Jensen 

Director Lars von Trier 

Screenplay Lars von Trier 

Photography Manuel Alberto Claro 

Editor Molly Marlene Stensgard 

Cast Charlotte Gainsbourg (Joe), Stellan Skarsgard (Seligman), Stacy 
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Photography Manuel Alberto Claro 
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Photography Manuel Alberto Claro 

Editor Jacob Secher Schulsinger, Molly Marlene Stensgard 
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Screenplay Lars von Trier 
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Producer Peter Aalbaek Jensen 
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Screenplay Lars von Trier 

Photography Manuel Alberto Claro 

Editor Molly Marlene Stensgard 

Cast Matt Dillon (Jack), Bruno Ganz (Verge), and Uma Thurman (Lady 1) 
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Color Color 

Production Danmarks Radio 

Director Lars von Trier 

Screenplay Euripides, Carl Theodor Dreyer, Preben Thomsen, and Lars 
von Trier 

Photography Sejr Brockmann 

Music Joachim Holbek 

Editor Finnur Sveinsson 

Cast Udo Kier, Kristen Olesen, and Henning Jensen 

Title Riget I (The Kingdom, 1994, TV miniseries) 
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Rundfunk, TV Collaboration Fund, and Nederlandse 
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Director 
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Sven Abrahamsen, Peter Aalbaek Jensen, and Ole Reim, Ib 
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Lars von Trier 

Morten Arnfred 


Screenplay Lars von Trier, Niels Vorsel, and Tomas Gislason 

Photography Eric Kress and Henrik Harpelund 

Music Joachim Holbek 

Editor Molly Marlene Stensgard and Jacob Thueson 

Cast Ernst-Hugo Jaregard, Kirsten Rolffes, Ghita Norby, Seren 
Pilmark, Holger Juul Hansen, Annevig Schelde Ebbe, Birgitte 
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Production Zentropa Entertainments, Det Danske Filminstitut, Danmarks 
Radio, La Sept-Arte, Liberator Productions, Nordsk 
Rikskringkasting, Radiotelevisione Italiana, and Sveriges 
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Producer Vibike Windelov and Sven Abrahamsen 

Director Lars von Trier 

Assistant Director Morten Arnfred 

Screenplay Lars von Trier and Niels Vorsel, 

Photography Eric Kress 

Music Joachim Holbek 

Editor Pernille Bech Christensen and Molly Marlene Stensgard 

Cast Ernst-Hugo Jaregard, Kirsten Rolffes, Holger Juul Hansen, 
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Production Zentropa Entertainments, Viaplay, DR and Zentropa with 
financial support from Film i Vast and Nordisk Film & TV 
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Screenplay Lars von Trier and Niels Vorsel, 

Photography TBA 

Music TBA 

Editor TBA 

Cast TBA 
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idol 34-35, 40, 43-44, 61, 72-73, 
92, 95, 98, 101, 105, 107-108, 
110, 112-113, 116, 119, 122-125. 
131-132, 139, 153, 155, 175, 180, 
183, 187-188, 197, 210-211, 232, 
234, 244, 249, 255-256 

idolaters 54 

idolatry 35, 37, 49, 56, 65, 71-73, 94, 
101, 107, 115, 121-122, 146, 151, 
178, 180, 188, 203-204, 256 

Iliad (Homer) 226 
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Images of a Relief (Befrielsesbilleder) 
(von Trier) 88, 104, 117, 119, 121, 
137-138, 153, 155-156, 162, 166, 
168-169, 176, 179, 181, 218, 254-, 
256, 260 

immanence 12-13, 47, 138, 255; 
immanent 12-13, 47, 96, 138, 255 

immigrant contract 182 

indirect communication 117-118; see 
also communication 

indissoluble complicity 92 

Inferno, The (Dante) 72, 77, 104, 133, 
139n2, 156, 176, 218, 226, 249, 257 

Inferno Quadrilogy 97, 135, 263 

injustice 35, 83, 100, 127, 129-130; in 
capital punishment 117; idolatry and 
122; political 56; sin 115; social 43, 
115, 121, 125-126, 131, 139, 151, 
197, 257; sociopolitical 203 

intentionality 16, 195, 224, 226 

internal communication 16; see also 
communication 

intolerance 14 

Irigaray, Luce 193 

Isaiah 6, 31, 34, 36, 53, 55, 63-64, 74, 
94, 117, 161, 167, 221 

Israel 30-31, 33, 35-37, 39, 41-46, 
48-49, 52-53, 60, 94, 101, 110-111, 
118, 149, 161, 168, 178, 180 

Israelites 8, 26-27, 29, 31, 34-35, 41, 
45-46, 49, 52, 54, 56, 71, 101, 103, 
107, 115, 118, 121-123, 131, 133, 
137, 144, 146, 150-151, 161, 168, 
230, 232, 244 


Janssen, Tove: Comet in Moominland 
135, 137 

Jante’s law 115 

Jaregard, Ernst-Hugo 170 

Jauss, Hans Robert 19 

Jeduthun (musician) 29 

Jehoahaz 216 

Jensen, Peter Aalbaek 202 

Jeremiah 31, 35-36, 47-48, 64, 150 

Jerusalem 6, 27, 33, 36-37, 39-42, 
44, 47-48, 50, 52, 54, 89, 91-92, 
94, 99, 107-110, 112, 116, 118, 
131-132, 134-137, 148, 150, 155, 
161, 168, 180, 189, 206, 222, 254 

Jesus Christ 63, 133-134, 160, 162— 
163, 222, 248; ascension of 52-53, 
241; birth and life of 50; exorcism 
220; Farewell Discourses 54; gospel 
of God in 51; incarnation 79; 
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passion of 14; resurrection 28, 53; 
revelation in 49, 63, 176; suffering 9 

Jewish (tradition) 2, 8, 37, 51, 109, 
158, 172, 205, 221, 226; Jewish 
Orthodox 178; people 172-173; 
theology 47 

Joel (prophet) 52 

John, Wealthy 134 

John 8:46 55 

John 15:22 55 

Johnson, Vida T. 70 

John the Baptist 36, 51, 53, 58n3 

Jonah (Nineveh) 27, 31, 36, 53, 123 

Josiah 36 

Journal of Sexual Medicine 99 

Joyce, Paul 19, 34, 39, 45, 90, 111, 
149, 161 

Jubilees 220 

Judah 37, 41, 92, 110, 121-122, 161, 
168, 180, 216 

Judahites 36, 91, 116, 167 

Judaism 51, 178, 205 


Kafka, Franz: Amerika 169 

Kant, Immanuel: Critique of Judgment 
61 

Kantian ethics 4 

Keats, John 65 

Keefer, Kyle 9, 125 

Kehr, Dave 183 

Kessler, Leopold 171 

Kickasola, Joe 13 

Kidman, Nicole 126 

Kierkegaard, Soren 96, 115-116, 118, 
139, 141; Purity of Heart is to Will 
One Thing 5, 23 

King, Noel 18 

King David 8 

Kingdom, The (Riget I & II) (von Trier) 
1, 12, 15, 101-102, 114, 119, 121, 
192, 202, 254, 266-267 

Kingdom of God 63 

King Hezekiah 122 

King Josiah 122 

King of Tyre 34, 119-121, 216 

Klee, Paul: Angelus Novus 177, 178 

Koutsourakis, Angelos 7, 146, 224; 
Politics as Form: A Post-Brechtian 
Reading 10 

Kristeva, Julia 32, 194 


Lacanian psychoanalytic theory 10 
Lacanian Real 1 
Land of Opportunities Trilogy 263 


Lang, Fritz 173 

Lange, Lisa 192 

Lapsley, Jacqueline 46, 180 

Late Antiquity 216 

Lazic, Manuela 194 

Leaves from Satan’s Book (Dreyer) 12, 
206 

Le Cinéma Vers Son Deuxiéme Siécle 
152 

Lectures on the Sacred Poetry of the 
Hebrews (Lowth) 67 

Lensbaby 228 

Leth, Jorgen: Five Obstructions, The 
154 

Lévinas, Emmanuel 4, 15-20, 193-194, 
244; Ethics and Infinity 20 

Lewis, Clive Staples 188-189, 244 

liberal discourse 172, 176; see also 
discourse 

liberal humanism 156, 221, 232 

liberal idealism 176 

Liberation for Danes 166 

Life (magazine) 220 

Lifton, Robert 83n3 

Lilith 226 

Linafelt, Tod 9, 38, 125 

Lindblom, Johannes 34, 149, 151 

Lindvall, Terry 13 

Long Walk Home, The (film) 13 

Lossky, Vladimir 212 

Lowth, Robert: Lectures on the Sacred 
Poetry of the Hebrews 67 

Liibecker, Nikolaj 206 

Luke 50-52, 76, 221, 241, 248 


Maastricht Treaty 169, 174, 177-178, 190 

macroanalysis 3-4 

magisterial theology 43, 48, 89-90, 
93-94, 111-112, 127, 145 

Makarushka, Irena 9, 124 

Malachi 31, 48 

Mandel, Leo 162 

Manderlay (von Trier) 9, 90, 95, 112, 
121,.126;. 130, 176, 263 

Mandolfo, Carleen 9, 112 

Mann, Thomas 104 

Marks, Laura 16, 228 

Marso, Lori 6, 9, 229; Politics, Theory, 
and Film: Critical Encounters with 
Lars von Trier 10-11 

Martin, Stacy 104 

Martz, Louis 77 

massa 32 

McClure, John 102 


McNeill, Bess 6, 9, 88, 95, 123-125, 
137, 153, 157-161, 160, 1935 

Meaning of Icons, The (Ouspensky) 79 

Medea (von Trier) 153, 156, 249n1, 
266 

Melancholia (von Trier) 6-7, 90, 97, 
105, 112, 126, 132-137, 190-191, 
194, 257, 264 

Menthe-la bienheureuse (Menthe—The 
Blissful) (von Trier) 259 

Mercadante, Linda 9 

Merleau-Ponty, Maurice 15; 
Phenomenology of Perception 16-17 

Metamorphoses II (Ovid) 169 

metaphor 1, 8, 18, 34-35, 38, 41-42, 
44, 56, 71, 74, 91-92, 106, 109-110, 
112-113, 116-117, 138, 167, 174, 
184, 197, 203, 217, 223-224; see 
narrative metaphor 

Michael (archangel) 75 

Mickelsen, Ole 166-167 

Milton, John 63, 65, 68, 243; 
Areopagitica 64, 69; hatred of idol- 
atry 72; Paradise Lost 64, 68, 75, 
203, 207, 218, 222 

Mirror, The (Tarkovsky) 12, 64, 82, 
163-164, 213, 238, 245, 246 

mission Beowulf 241; blackbird’s 239, 
246; Holy Spirit 40, 48, 51, 54-55, 
57, 59; prophetic 40, 48, 51, 57, 
68, 71 

Molech (god) 34 

moral authority 124 

Morton, Samantha 233 

Moses (prophet) 8, 29, 33, 37, 52-53, 
122, 128, 153 

Murders are Among Us, The 174 

myth: Adamic 148, 155-156, 169, 
177, 181, 183, 195, 203, 215, 
238, 249, 256-257; biblical 157, 
205, 225; Christianity/Christian 
205; creation 148, 205; defined 
249n2; Orphic 148; prophetic voice 
147-148, 155-190; superiority over 
philosophy 18; Tragic 148; von 
Trier’s oeuvre 197 

mythic narratives 147 

mythology: Celtic 243; Greek 169; 
Norse 223, 241 


na’bi 30 

Nagasaki 83n3 

Name of the Rose, The (Eco) 197 
narrative discourse 28 
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narrative metaphor 44, 88, 99-103, 
106-107, 110, 117, 166, 180, 206, 255 

national blindness 117 

Nazi 166, 173-174; apparatus 171, 
174, 176; Germany 171; officer 88, 
117, 162, 166; sympathizers 176; 
Werewolf underground resistance 
170 

Nazism 120, 169 

Nebuchadnezzer (king) 116, 119, 216 

New Testament (NT) 26, 28, 30, 

49-56, 124, 160, 162, 176, 205, 237, 

241 

“New World” (song) 186-187 

“Next to the Last Song” (song) 185, 

187 

Nicene Creed 62 

Nichols, Robert 72 

Nietzsche, Friedrich 10-11, 139n3; 

Beyond Good and Evil 162 

Nineveh 53 

Nocturne (von Trier) 259-260 

nonverbal communication 144, 149; 
see also communication 

nonverbal prophecy 34, 42, 
144-151, 148-151, prophetic 
voice 151, 197 

nonverbal sign-acts 17, 21, 149, 151 

Northern Kingdom of Israel 36, 122 

Nostalgia (Tarkovsky) 12, 82 

Novy, Oldrich 183 

Nymphomaniac (von Trier) 3, 7, 89, 
97-99, 104, 105-106, 110, 112, 126, 
133, 138, 156, 169, 190-192, 194, 
218, 254-255, 257, 264-265 

nymphomaniac (Ezekiel) 6, 35, 42, 44, 
92, 94, 99, 107-110, 112, 206 

Nysse, Richard 118 


Obadiah (Edom) 36 

O’Connor, Flannery 5-6, 8, 65, 71, 
109, 148, 206, 222, 224, 248, 255; 
Mystery and Manners 77; Violent 
Bear It Away, The 73 

October Revolution 76 

Odyssey (Homer) 226 

Oholah prostitute (as Samaria) 44 

Oholibah prostitute (as Jerusalem) 6, 
44 

Old Testament (OT) 5-6, 11, 19, 21, 
29, 33-36, 38, 48-57, 63-67, 77, 
90, 99, 108, 110, 112, 124, 127, 133, 
145, 159, 162, 215, 255, 258 

omniscience 33 
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online discourse 130; see also 
discourse 

On the Free Choice of the Will 
(Rosenberg) 222 

oracles against the nations (OAN) 34, 
118-120 

Orchidégartneren (The Orchid 
Gardener) (von Trier) 259 

Ordet (Dreyer) 12, 14, 164 

Orphic myth 148 

otherness 13, 16, 187 

Ouspensky, Leonid 80; Meaning of 
Icons, The 79 

Ovid: Metamorphoses II 169 

Ozu, Yasujird: Autumn Afternoon, An 
12-13 


paganism 14, 203, 206, 221, 244 
pain 128, 208; interior 39, 233; men- 
tal 73; physical 73, 238; pleasure 
and 192, 206; psychic spaces 174; 

psychological 204; sorrow and 128; 
suppression 66 

Paradise Lost (Milton) 64, 68, 75, 203, 
207, 218, 222 

Pasolini, Pier Paolo 11, 43 

Passion of Joan of Arc (Dreyer) 12, 
14-15, 160, 163 

Pasternak, Boris 76 

patriarchal 6, 9, 28, 108, 110, 112, 
124, 209, 211, 218, 221, 225, 
231-234, 237-239, 244-245 

Patton, Corinne L. 110 

Paul (apostle) 8, 231 

Pentecost 49, 52, 54 

People for the Ethical Treatment of 
Animals (PETA) 192-193 

perception: defined 17; of America 
117; Danish liberation 162; false 
190, 249; of God 42, 49, 151, 
190; human 249; Mesopotamia’s 
depictions of females 44; phenom- 
enology of 15-17, politics of 10; 
revelation and 27; of Scripture 57; 
self-perception of Israelites 101, 180; 
spatial and temporal 16; spectators 
16; transcendent 158; world-sacrifice 
136 

Perfect Human, The (von Trier) 154 

performance art 34; see also art 

performative prophecy 43 

Persia 31 

perverse complicity 195 

Peter (apostle) 8, 33, 42, 52, 68 


Petrie, Graham 70 

Pharisees 159 

Pharoah 53 

phenomenological approach 17-18; 16, 
film 16; experience 41; hermeneutics 
17-18, 26 

phenomenology 15-20, 23-24, 253 

Phenomenology of Perception 
(Merleau-Ponty) 16 

Philosophy of Will (Ricoeur) 148 

Pickpocket (Bresson) 12 

Poe, Edgar Allen 109 

poetic art 67, 77; see also art 

poetic discourse 62-65, 197 

political blindness 117 

Politics, Theory, and Film: Critical 
Encounters with Lars von Trier 
(Honig and Marso) 10-11 

Politics as Form: A Post-Brechtian 
Reading (Koutsourakis) 10 

polyphonic dialogical discourse 3 

polyphony (many voices) 10, 78 

Pope Benedict XVI 8 

Power, Nina 232 

pre-classical prophets 34 

pre-Israelite Jerusalem 107 

prescriptive discourse 28; see also 
discourse 

Priestly Document 37 

“profoundly pluralistic” 69 

prophecy: context 29-30, 50-55; in 
narrative structure 100-115; see also 
aesthetics of prophecy 

prophets 29-39, 50-55; artist-prophets 
65-83, 2.56; biblical 26; classical 
21, 29, 30-39, 57n1; Hebrew 26; 
Israelite 7; NT 50-55; OT 19, 21, 
36, 51-56, 215; pre-classical 34; 
prophecy and 29; role 36; strategies 
of 38 

Prophéteia 50 

prophetic art 258 

prophetic category 55-57 

prophetic discourse 19, 27-29, 60, 
62-63, 149, 197 

prophetic imagination 66 

prophetic voice 143-198; distinc- 
tions within nonverbal prophecy 
147-148; embodied nature of 
145-147; Ezekiel’s nonverbal 
prophecy 148-151; image and sound 
155-190; myth 147-148, 155-190; 
sign 147-148; as sign-act 148-151; 
symbol 147-151, 155-190; unusual 


timing of films 190-191; on von 
Trier’s extreme cinema and eth- 
ics 191-198; von Trier’s rules of 
style and 151-155; without words 
155-190 

Proust, Marcel 113; Remembrance of 
Things Past 104 

Psalms: 118:22-23 159; 139:7-10 
239 

psychological healing 221 

PTSD 40 

Pua, Pheobe 143 

Purgatorio (Dante) 72 

purification (2:36-38) 50 

Purity of Heart is to Will One Thing 
(Kierkegaard) 5, 23 

Pushkin, Alexander 70 

Pyper, Hugh S. 9, 112, 127, 129-130 


Quash, Ben 20, 37-38, 40, 60, 187, 
195-196, 198; Found Theology: 
History, Imagination, and the Holy 
Spirit 19, 27, 57 


racism 4, 95, 123, 130, 169, 171, 
174-175, 181 

radical theocentricity 43, 47, 90, 
111-112 

Rampling, Charlotte 132 

Rape of Europa, The 169 

Raphael (artists) 39 

rationalism 221 

rationalization 35 

Ravenstein, Herr 172 

Reenberg, Jorgen 170 

religious tradition 11, 20, 118, 204, 
209, 218, 224 

Remembrance of Things Past (Proust) 
104 

repentance 36, 45, 51, 137-139 

revelation 28, 83-86, 140; 
artist-prophet 60; biblical 19-20, 
27-28; 30, 34, 41, 47, 49-50, 
58-59; Dante 68, 74; Dostoyevsky 
70; general 62; of God 195, 198; 
hermeneutics of 19, 26-29, 60-65, 
93, 188,197, 200; Holy Spirit 62, 
195, 198, 257; Milton 69, 72; poetic 
discourse 62, 197; prophetic 34; 
religious 74 

Revelation (Apocalypse): (22:6) 29; 
(22) 54; (1:11) 68; (3:16) 75; (13:1, 
17-18) 162; (1:6-8) 165-166; (1:7) 
165-166, 176; (1:16-18) 176; 
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Ricoeur, Paul; 5, 15-25, 79, 125, 
141, 198; artist-prophet 144; 
Conflict of Interpretations: Essays 
in Hermeneutics, The 123, 139n3; 
“Evil a Challenge to Philosophy 
and Theology” 252; Figuring 
the Sacred 155, 197, 200, 257; 
hermeneutics of interpretation 10, 
26; hermeneutics of revelation 19, 
27-29, 59, 60-63, 85, 160, 188; 
Philosophy of Will 148; Rule of 
Metaphor 18; Symbolism of Evil 
91-100, 147-148, 180, 200, 256, 
and von Trier’s films 122, 126, 
138, 148, 169-170, 203, 219, 
231; unfolding of text 79, 81, 83; 
and von Trier’s films 122, 126, 
138, 148, 169-170, 203, 219, 231 

Roberts, Billy 114 

ro’eh 30 

Rosenberg, Stanley: On the Free 
Choice of the Will 222 

Rossellini, Roberto: Germany Year 
Zero 173 

rubble films 174; See also 
Triimmerfilm 

Rublev, Andrei: “Saviour Not Made by 
Human Hands” icon 80 

Rugg, Linda Haverty 206, 219, 230 

Rule of Metaphor (Ricoeur) 18 

Russia 75 


sacrifice 6, 9, 70-71; 124, 157, 160, 
237, 248; Christ’s sacrifice 157, 160; 
world-sacrifice 136-137; see also 
child sacrifice 

Sacrifice, The [Offret] (Tarkovsky) 64, 
85, 136, 164 

Sadducees 159 

salvation 36, 44, 51, 53, 59, 65, 
112-113, 118, 254 

Samuel (seer, priest, advisor) 29 

Satan 68-69, 90, 97, 101-102, 
202-203, 205, 207, 209-210, 
216-227, 230, 234, 237-238, 
244-245 244-245, 252, 254 

Schlepern, Peter 153 

Schoenfeldt, Michael 75 

Schrader, Paul: Transcendental Style in 
Film 12-13, 194-195 

scriptural discourses 28 

Scripture 33 

Sculpting in Time (Tarkovsky) 64, 66, 
73 
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self-deception 66-67, 71, 73, 126-127, 
210-211, 225, 232, 234 

self-reliance of humanism 73 

Seventh Seal, The (Bergman) 12 

sexuality 3, 6-7, 9, 58, 90, 92, 99, 104, 
106, 111, 113, 125, 145, 190, 235, 
255 

Shakespeare, William 70 

shame 45-46, 90, 136, 150, 180, 203, 
221, 225, 238 

Shame [Skammen] (Bergman) 136 

Sharp, Carolyn 38 

Shelly, Percy Bysshe 65 

Sherwood, Yvonne 32, 38, 43, 111 

Sidste detalje, Den (The Last Detail) 
(von Trier) 260 

sign, prophetic voice 147-148 

sign-act 21, 30, 33, 40-44, 48, 132, 
144, 147-151, 156, 167-168, 180, 
189, 197 

Silent Spring (Bergman) 14 

Simeon (2:25-35) 50 

Simmon, Amy 210 

sin 90, 92-93, 127, 130 

Sinnerbrink, Robert 128-129, 
135-136, 204 

Sira, Ben 226 

Skarsgard, Alexander 132 

Skarsgard, Stellen 98, 132, 139n2 

Smith, Murray 229, 233 

Sobchack, Vivian 16, 18 

social changeability 10 

social injustice 43, 115, 121, 125-126, 
131,139, 151, 197, 204, 256-257 

social relationships 146 

Solano, Jeannette Reedy 9 

Solaris (Tarkovsky) 64 

solipsism 65 

Solzhenitsyn, Alexander 76 

sorrow 128, 247 

South Africa 9 

spassing 95, 115 

spatial perception 16; see also 
perception 

spiritual: beings 20, 73; blindness 116- 
118, 120-121, 138-139, 147, 183; 
conflict 2, 5-6, 8, 17, 21, 34, 79, 
83, 88, 91, 101-102, 114, 116, 118, 
121, 125, 131, 155, 162, 164, 169, 
202-203, 206-207, 209-212, 217, 
225-226, 248-249, 254; defined 
20; reality 12-13, 20, 101, 114, 116, 
138, 204-205, 209, 211, 218-219, 
224-225, 230, 249, 255, 257 


spousal abuse 109 

Stalker (Tarkovsky) 12, 164 

Statue of Liberty 188 

St. Augustine 55, 219, 222-223, 231 

Stepanovichs, Pyotr 76 

St. John 68 

Strindberg, August 11, 206, 219 

Strine, C. A. 137 

Stunden Null (zero hour) 174 

style: 143-201; acoustical 181; 
Antichrist 202-203, 207, 209, 212, 
223, 256-258; defined 143-144; 
documentary-style 181; handheld 
181; prophetic voice 151-156, 177- 
178, 188, 191, 195, 198, 202-204, 
207, 255-258; Antichrist 202-203, 
207, 209, 212-215, 223, 256-258; 
transcendental (Schrader) 12-13, 
24, 194 

Sukowa, Barbara 170 

supernatural 20, 83, 101-102, 114, 
187, 195, 204-205, 218, 222-224, 
230, 242, 249, 255 

Sutherland, Kiefer 132 

Suzanne (Cohen) 158 

symbol, prophetic voice 147-151, 
155-190, 258 

Symbolism of Evil (Ricoeur) 91-100, 
147-148, 180, 200, 256; see also 
Ricoeur 

symbols 19, 91-100 

Synoptic Gospels and Acts 51 


Tangherlini, Timothy 101, 230 

Tarkovsky, Andrei 11-15, 70-71, 212, 
215; Andrei Rublev 12, 64, 76; dead 
idol of materialism 73; Mirror, The 
12, 64, 82, 163-164, 213, 238, 245, 
246; Nostalgia 12, 82; Sacrifice, The 
[Offret] 64, 136, 164; Sculpting in 
Time 64, 66, 73; Solaris 64; Stalker 
12, 164 

Taylor, Charles 145 

temporal perception 16; see also 
perception 

Ten Commandments 35, 153-154 

Terry, Artie 13 

Testament of Job 220, 238 

testimony 20, 54, 61-62, 64, 125, 186, 
188, 197, 244 

theme of evil 91-100 

theology see magisterial theology 

Third Reich 175 

Thompson, Kristin 1 


Thomsen, Bodil Marie Stavning 229 

Thomsen, Christian Braad 179 

tikkun olam 178 

Tomalin, Claire 78, 134 

Torah 37, 49 

Tourneur, Jacques: Berlin Express 
173 

Tragic myth 148 

transcendence 12-13, 47, 112-114, 
136, 138,196, 205, 215, 255 

Transcendental Style in Film 
(Schrader) 12-13, 194-195 

trauma 1-2, 9-10, 32, 39-40, 174, 
190, 192, 195-197, 255 

traumatic art 195; see also art 

Trespassing Bergman (von Trier) 14 

trickster strategy 110 

Trilling, Lionel 65 

Trinity (Christian) 123, 241; trinitar- 
ian 33, 57, 138, 145, 241, 255 

Trito Isaiah 64 

Triimmerfilm (“rubble films”) 174 

Turner, Max 51 


uncertainty 14, 134 

United States 92 

unusual timing of films, prophetic 
voice 190-191 

USA Land of Opportunities Trilogy 
263 

USA Trilogy 95, 127 


Vampyr (Dreyer) 12 

Vaughan, Henry 57 

verbal communication 144; see also 
communication 

Verfremdungseffekt 146 

Ver Straten-McSparran 154, 201 

violence 1, 3-4, 9, 34, 39, 42, 44, 
48, 110-112, 127-129, 150, 192, 
231,255 

Visual Authorship (Grodal) 153 

von Trier, Lars: Antichrist 1, 7, 12, 
14, 90, 96, 112, 126, 133, 136, 138, 
155-156, 192, 194-195, 214, 230, 
236, 243, 246-247, 256, 263-264; 
Boss of It All, The 1, 265-266; 
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95 153; Dogville 2, 7, 9, 90, 95, 
112, 126-127, 130, 136-138, 153, 
162, 188, 194, 255, 263; Element of 
Crime, The (Forbrydelsens element) 
88, 92, 100, 119-121, 138, 153, 
174, 190, 255, 257, 260; Epidemic 
1, 14, 92, 119-121, 174-175, 190, 
261; Europa 15, 92, 103, 119-121, 
126, 153, 156, 169-170, 173-179, 
190-191, 254, 257, 260; Europa 
and the Bull 103; Europa Aria 103, 
169; extreme cinema and ethics 
191-198; Five Obstructions, The 
154, 265; Golden Heart 157-158, 
218; House That Jack Built, The 1, 
12, 14, 97, 103, 133, 156, 191-192, 
194, 218, 255, 257, 265-266; Idiots, 
The (Dogme #2—Idioterne) 1, 10, 
9§, 114-115, 119, 121, 126, 153, 
156, 191, 262; Images of a Relief 
(Befrielsesbilleder) 88, 104, 117, 
119, 121, 137-138, 153, 155, 162, 
166, 168-169, 176, 179, 181, 218, 
254, 256, 260; Kingdom, The (Riget 
I & Il) 1, 12, 15, 101-102, 114, 
119, 121, 192, 202, 254, 266-267; 
Manderlay 9, 90, 95, 112, 121, 
126, 130, 176, 263; Medea 153, 
156, 249n1, 266; Melancholia 6-7, 
90. 97, WS, 112, 126,. 152-137, 
190-191, 194, 257, 264; Menthe-la 
bienheureuse (Menthe—The 
Blissful) 259; Nocturne 259-260; 
Nymphomaniac 3, 7, 89, 97-99, 
104, 110, 112, 126, 133, 138, 156, 
169, 190-192, 194, 254-255, 257, 
264-265; Orchidégartneren (The 
Orchid Gardener) 259; Perfect 
Human, The 154; rules of style 

and 151-155; Sidste detalje, Den 
(The Last Detail) 260; Trespassing 
Bergman 14; unusual timing of 
films, prophetic voice 190-191 


vow of chastity 152 


Wagner, Richard 11; “Tristan and 


Isolde” 132 


Breaking the Waves 1-2, 6, 9, 
11-12, 14, 88, 95, 104, 123-125, 
137-138, 153, 156-158, 160, 169, 
181, 205, 254, 256-257, 261-262; 
Dancer in the Dark 9, 95, 104, 117, 
121, 126, 153, 155-156, 158, 169, 
181-183, 188, 194, 262-263; Dogme 


watchman 41, 115-116, 118, 120-121, 
131,139, 178,256 
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